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EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  eig^hth  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy  was  held  in  the 
Science  Lecture  Hall  of  the  High  School  Building  at  8  p.  m.  Friday, 
October  20,  1911.  Announcement  of  the  election  of  officers  was  made 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  newly  elected  President,  C.  S.  Knapp,  Mr. 
Langworthy  was  called  to  the  Chair.  The  retiring  President,  W. 
Leroy  MacGowan,  then  read  his  address  on  ''Sources  of  Energy.'* 


Sources  of  Energy. 

By  W.  LeRoy  MacGowan 


Address  of  the  President  of  the  Warren  Academy  of  Sciences  at  the 
Eighth  Annual   Meeting,  October  20,   1911. 


In  my  paper  tonight  I  shall  first  touch  upon  a  few  notions  of 
modem  scientists  regarding  the  now  available  sources  of  energy, 
tome  of  which  are  eternal  in  their  potency;  others  doomed  in  time 
to  pass  away  and  become  a  matter  of  ancient  history.  In  a  paper 
of  this  nature  I  cannot  treat  the  matter  exhaustively, — nay,  I  am 
not  capable,  if  I  chose,  to  do  so.  I  shall  merely  try  to  indicate  in 
a  general  way  the  trend  of  science  in  its  search  for  cheap,  economi- 
cal sources  of  power,  and  point  out  some  of  the  means  which  science 
will  in  future  be  forced  to  utilize  as  sources  of  energy — forced  to 
use  them  for  at  least  two  reasons:  first,  because  they  will  prove 
more  efficient  and  economical,  producing  higher  per  cent  of  work 
from  the  total  energy  applied,  second  because  the  world's  failing 
supply  of  fuel  will  render  such  economy  an  absolute  necessity. 
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That  the  resources  of  the  earth  are  limited  is  well  understood. 
We  derive  all  our  energy  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  sun^  whether 
by  using  wood,  coal,  oil,  gas,  or  energy  generated  by  water  power. 

Let  us  consider  these  for  a  moment.  The  use  of  wood  as  a  fuel 
Is,  of  course,  a  limited  matter  and  as  civilization  advances  and  its 
vanguard  destroys  the  forests,  the  available  wood  is  rapidly  con- 
sumed. What  is  left  must  be  carefully  conserved  and  husbanded  for 
future  lumber.  The  use  of  wood  as  fuel,  then,  must  largely  cease  in 
future. 

The  same  with  oil  and  gas.  In  Warren  we  can  well  understand 
the  case.  The  supply  of  oil  and  gas  is  not  indefinite  nor  infinite, 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  not  recuperating  in  quantity  in  any  way, 
to  replace  what  is  used.  New  fields  and  large  ones  may  be  discovered 
but  the  time  will  ultimately  come  when  there  will  be  no  oil,  no  gas. 

Coal  tells  the  same  tale.  Take  England's  supply,  for  example, 
which  has  been  more  definitely  measured  than  our  own.  If  the  use 
of  coal  continues  to  increase  as  it  is  doing  England's  coal  will  be 
entirely  gone  within  three  generations  from  the  present  time.  This 
is  a  sorry  outlook.  We  in  America  are  confronted  by  the  same  prob- 
lem, although  our  coal  famine  is  more  distant.  Ultimately,  however, 
we,  and  in  time,  the  entire  world,  will  be  in  the  same  boat.  Well, 
then  what?  Are  we  to  cut  down  on  the  output  of  the  mines?  No. 
That  would  mean  cutting  down  our  commerce,  our  industries,  our 
national  welfare.  That's  what  it  would  mean  to  the  world's  pros- 
perity. The  progress  of  civilization  would  be  paralyzed.  We  can't 
go  backward.  Coal,  then,  is  going  to  be  used  more  and  more,  in 
greater  quantities  each  year,  until  there  isn't  any  more.  Then  we'll 
all  have  to  revert  to  a  more  primitive  state  unless  some  bright  mind 
suggests  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  We  will  have  to  have  something 
more  than  we  have  now,  because  at  our  present  stage  of  development 
we  can't  do  without  coal.  No  other  source  of  energy  is  com- 
mon and  cheap  enough  to  supply  even  a  small  fraction  of  the  power 
we  need. 

Thus  we  forsee  a  future  shortage  in  the  world's  supply  of  fuel. 
All  sources  so  far  enumerated, — wood,  oil,  gas,  coal  and  the  like,— - 
all  these  are  but  temporary  in  their  application  to  power-production. 
The  power  of  the  future,^  then,  must  be  derived  without  fuel,  because 
unless  some  method  is  devised  to  produce  energy  without  the  use 
of  fuel,  the  supply  of  fuel  will  be  exhausted,  and  then,  of  course,  the 
world's  activities  will  be  tied  up. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  part  of  my  discourse.  If  we  don't 
use  fuel,  what  are  we  going  to  use?  Well,  nobody  knows  yet.  The 
methods  now  in  use  to  produce  energy  without  the  use  of  fuel  are  not 


efRcKiii  v..wuK>>  vw  >ald  all  the  energy  that  will  be  necessary.  Either 
they  must  be  improved,  or  some  new  source  of  energry  must  be  made 
available.  Great  men  of  science  are  working  on  both  problems,  and, 
we  are  certain,  will  ultimately  succeed  in  their  endeavors.  For  we 
must  advance.  The  human  race  has  done  nothing  else  since  history 
began  and  it  will  continue  to  advance,  in  spite  of  such  small  matters 
as  a  shortage  of  coal,  or  the  low  pressure  of  gas,  or  the  high  price 
of  oil,  or  the  devastation  of  the  forests.  Some  one  will  find  the  way 
out. 

All  progress,  as  Sir  Wm.  Ramsay  points  out,  is  due  to  the  dis- 
covery of  some  new  way  of  concentrating  energy^  or  of  transforming 
one  form  of  energy  into  another.  An  animal  strikes  with  its  paw; 
man  made  an  advance  upon  this  when  he  concentrated  his  small 
amount  of  energy  in  the  blow  of  a  club.  Later,  the  spear-head,  the 
arrow,  the  cross-bow,  all  these  denote  further  advances  in  concentra- 
tion of  energy,  and  economy  in  its  expenditure.  Later  still,  the  bullet, 
first  projected  by  black  powder,  then  by  high  explosives  marked  a 
further  advance,  for  here  we  have  one  form  of  energy  converted  into 
another  form,  resulting  in  a  greater  amount  of  kinetic  energy  for  a 
smaller  expenditure  of  energy. 

Likewise  in  the  production  of  mechanical  energy.  Man  and 
horse  labor  has  been  replaced  by  the  engine  of  one  form  and  another. 
But  now  we  involve  another  factor.  With  the  engine  we  get  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  power,  but  at  the  same  time  a  great  deal  of 
energy  must  be  wasted  in  order  to  produce  that  power.  For  example, 
a  steam  engine  converts  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  potential  energy 
in  the  fuel  into  useful  work,  seven-eighths  is  wasted  as  useless  heat 
and  friction.  A  gas  enj^ine  will  convert  maybe  one-third  of  the 
energry  of  the  fuel  into  useful  work,  two-thirds  are  wasted.  Always 
we  have  from  the  total  fuel  energy  two  products, — useful  work  and 
wasted  energy.  It  is  the  problem  of  mechanics  to  reduce  the  propor- 
tion of  the  waste  as  much  as  possible.  So,  as  science  advances,  better 
forms  of  engines  will  be  produced.  That  will  tend  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  consumption  of  fuel.  If,  coupled  with  this,  new  sources  of  energy 
are  brought  forward,  the  use  of  fuel  will  doubtless  be  cut  down  so 
as  to  render  a  shortage  a  very  remote  contingency. 

Now  what  may  some  of  these  new  sources  of  energy  be? 

Well,  first  are  those  sources  of  energy  which  are  made  use  of  by 
harnessing  the  forces  of  nature, — the  waves,  the  tide,  water  falls;  the 
wind  and  the  sun, — these  are  eternally  available,  so  long  as  the 
human  race  shall  have  use  for  them.  All  these  can,  in  one  way  or 
another,  be  utilized,  and  one  or  more  of  them  must  be  developed  in 
order  to  conserve  our  fuel  supply,  unless  other  sources  of  energy  shall 
be  discovered. 
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Besides  the  so-called  natural  sources,  is  one,  newly  found  and 
not  yet  available,  but  one  fraught  with  great  possibilities, — radiant 
energy. 

Let  me  briefly  run  over  a  few  things  that  have  been  done,  and 
tell  you  of  the  shrewd  guesses  of  scientists  about  what  can  be  done. 

As  to  the  power  derived  from  waterfalls,  I  need  say  but  little. 
I  will  say  Niagara  and  you  know  all  about  it.  However,  there  are 
few  Niagaras  in  the  world,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  electrical 
energy,  tremendous  though  it  be,  which  can  be  generated  from  falling 
water  would  ever  supply  an  appreciable  per  cent,  of  the  world  c  need. 
There  is  no  question  however  that  this  source  of  energy  will  be  much 
more  fully  developed. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  wave  and  tide  power.  Mechanical,  and 
secondarily,  electrical  power  is  derived  from  both,  at  the  present  day, 
and  the  methods  in  use  can  be  greatly  improved  and  extended.  There 
is  a  successful  machine  which  utilizes  the  energy  from  the  motion  of 
the  waves  and  several  devices  have  been  invented,  some  more  or  less 
successful,  to  utilize  the  tidal  power.  If  the  force  which  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  Bay  of  Funday,  for  instance,  could  be  harnessed  we 
would  have  a  source  of  power  rivaling  Niagara. 

But,  as  I  have  said,,  the  power  derived  from  tides,  wind,  and 
water  power  is  not  sufficient  for  the  world's  supply  of  energy,  and 
probably  never  will  be. 

The  use  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  by  means  of  bore  holes 
is  another  scheme  which  has  been  attempted,  but  without  any  success. 
Equally  unpractical  appears  to  be  the  great  mechanical  power  of  the 
earth  in  its  rotation  on  its  axis,  and  its  revolution  around  the  sun. 
This  tremendous  power  seems  to  be  entirely  beyond  man's  ability  to 
utilize. 

When  we  approach  the  topic  of  solar  power,  the  outlook  brightens. 
The  sun  sheds  its  energy  most  prodigally  upon  us,  giving  us  freely 
many  times  as  much  energy  as  we  need.  But  the  great  difficulty  is 
how  to  make  it  ours — to  harness  it  and  convert  it  into  other  forms  of 
power.  Scheme  after  scheme  has  been  tried,  and  has  failed.  For 
centuries  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  use  of  lenses  and  mirrors 
to  concentrate  the  sun's  heat;  fluids  of  low  boiling  point  have  been 
used  to  render  a  production  of  vapor  under  pressure  an  easier  matter. 
But  where  lenses  or  mirrors  were  used  it  was  necessary  to  have  such 
expensive  apparatus  to  turn  them  continually  toward  the  sun  that 
the  cost  made  it  impractical,  and  where  liquids  of  low  boiling  point 
were  used  no  engine  was  to  be  had  adapted  to  their  use.  In  spite  of 
these  difficulties  a  cheap,  serviceable  plant  has  lately  been  devised 
on  a  commercial  scale,  and  set  up  near  Philadelphia  for  trial.     The 
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sun's  rays  are  concentrated  on  an  insulated  heat  absorber  by  meant 
of  mirrors,  and  with  a  new  type  of  engine, — a  low  prassure  reciprocat- 
ing engine  of  good  efficiency, — the  inventor  has  succeeded  in  running 
an  irrigating  plant  whose  capacity  is  3,000  gallons  of  water  per 
minute,  lifted  to  a  height  of  S3  feet.  During  eight  hours,  4^25 
pounds  of  steam  can  be  developed.  This  was  near  Philadelphia.  In 
Arizona,  or  any  place  where  the  sun  shines  hotter  or  clearer  or 
longer,  of  course  more  power  can  be  developed.  Here  at  least,  if  it 
proves  useful  commercially,  is  a  means  of  irrigating  which  can  be 
applied  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Whether  this  type  of  power 
plant  can  be  developed  further  than  this  will  soon  be  determined. 

There  is  another  way  of  utilizing  the  sun's  energy,  very  unique 
and  not  yet  fully  proven,  devised  by  Prof.  Welbourne  of  Union  City, 
Indiana.  The  applications  of  heat  and  cold  have  long  been  a  hobby  of 
Mr.  Welbourne's.  He  proposes  to  use  the  sun's  heat  and  offset  it  by 
the  cold  of  the  deep  ocean  to  run  a  new  engine  which  he  has  invented. 
His  engine  is  run  by  means  of  a  liquid  of  low  boiling  point,  such  as 
CO-2  or  SO-2.  Liquid  air  will  run  it  experimentally  but  not  commercial- 
ly. By  raising  the  temperature  of  one  of  these  gases  a  few  degrees  the 
pressure  of  a  given  volume  is  increased  enormously,  enough  to  run 
his  engine.  The  gas  is  then  run  to  a  condenser,  which  cools  the  gas 
and  decreases  its  volume,  and  hence  its  pressure.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary in  starting  the  engine  is  a  marked  difference  in  temperature 
between  the  condenser  and  the  rest  of  the  machine.  The  engine  can 
be  started  just  as  easily  by  the  use  of  a  block  of  ice,  or  salt  solution, 
as  by  the  application  of  heat. 

Prof.  Welbourne  proposes  to  get  his  heating  element  by  running 
pipes  under  the  surface  of  a  large  shallow  reservoir  of  water.  In  this 
way  he  can  make  use  of  all  the  heat  which  is  absorbed  from  the  sun 
by  the  water  over  a  large  surface.  His  plant  will  be  situated  on  the 
sea  coast  so  that  he  can  easily  make  use  of  the  low  temperature  of  the 
deep  water  to  condense  the  gas  that  he  uses  in  his  system.  Prof. 
Welbourne  has  been  perfectly  successful  with  his  model  engine,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  will  succeed  on  a  larger  scale. 

Still  another  method  of  using  directly  the  sun's  energy  appears 
in  the  use  of  certain  alloys  which,  by  their  unequal  expansion  under 
the  influence  of  the  sun's  heat,  generate  an  electric  current.  The 
principle  of  this  phenomenon  has  long  been  known,  but  it  has  been 
developed  only  recently  as  a  source  of  power. 

Here,  then,  I  have  enumerated  three  methods  of  utilizing  the  sun's 
energy,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  successful.  As  soon  as  need  arises, 
they  can  be  developed  commercially.  Of  course  there  must  be  a 
system  of  storing  energy  against  a  rainy  day, — I  speak  literally, 
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but  the  storage  battery  is  well  developed,  and  will  doubtless  continue 

to  improve. 

These  three  methods  of  using  the  sun's  heat  will  without  any 
doubt  be  supplemented  by  others  equally  good  or  better.  But  mean- 
time is  discovered  a  source  of  power  wherein  the  production  of  energy 
is  not  dependent  on  fuel  nor  heat,  nor  any  applied  force, — a  source  of 
energy  mysterious,  wonderful,  and  apparently  inexhaustible, — a  source 
pregnant  with  possibilities,  which  scientific  men  are  working  on  day 
by  day  all  over  the  world, — 1  mean  radiant  energy,  best  illustrated 
by  the  curious  metal  Radium.  A  bit  of  radium  the  size  of  a  pinhead 
has  more  energy  stored  up  in  it  than  a  whole  army  of  locomotives. 
Let  me  take  one  of  its  many  manifestations  of  power  as  an  example. 
Radium  expels  all  the  time  particles  of  matter  that  have  the  tremen- 
dous velocity  of  185,000  miles  per  second.  If  we  should  try  to  shoot  a 
projectile  at  that  rate,  the  barrels  of  gunpowder  necessary  to  per- 
form the  deed  would  reach  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  if  stood  in  line 
touching  each  other.  You  see  then  how  this  radiant  energy  compares 
with  forces  that  we  are  familiar  with. 

Now  this  radio-active  power  of  radium  is  common  to  all  sub- 
stances, appearing  stronger  in  some  bodies  than  in  others.  All  sub- 
stances are  going  to  pieces  the  same  as  radium  is  doing,  and  in  so 
doing,  giving  off  electricity,  or  light,  or  heat,  or  all.  This  fact  has 
been  proven  beyond  dispute.  The  operation  goes  on  so  slowly  that  we 
know  nothing  of  it,  except  as  we  see  it  in  extraordinary  abundances, 
as  in  Radium,  or  test  for  it  with  instruments  far  more  delicate  to 
catch  it  than  our  senses  are. 

This  giving  off  of  energy  is  so  slow  as  to  be  practically  useless 
unless  we  can  find  a  way  to  hasten  it  or  conserve  the  energy  given 
off.  If  we  could  harness  this  radiant  energy,  all  our  troubles  would 
be  over,  for  the  total  amount  is  enormous.  Take  a  one-cent  piece  for 
example.  It  contains  about  95  per  cent,  of  copper,  which  disintegrates 
very  slowly,  'tis  true,  but  not  so  slowly  but  that  the  energy  which  it 
gives  out  has  been  measured.  If  the  energy  given  off  by  the  dis- 
integration of  a  one-cent  piece  could  be  gathered  into  a  single  second, 
the  amount  of  power  would  represent  a  financial  value  of  more  than 
$37,000. 

As  a  basis  in  computing  this  I  have  used  the  calculations  of 
Gustave  LeBon,  a  French  scientist  who  has  been  a  pioneer  in  explor- 
ing the  phenomena  of  radiant  energy. 

The  researches  in  this  line  show  that  matter  is  very  likely  made 
up  of  systems  of  electro-magnetic  vortices  in  the  ether.  These  vor- 
tices in  turn  form  systems,  and  the  total  of  such  systems, — very 
complex  and  complicated  in  their  action,— form  the  smallest  particles 


of  matter  that  man  has  been  able  to  recopiize,— the  electrons  or 
particles  which  are  to  be  observed  in  formation  inside  the  X-ray 
tube.  These  in  turn  form  ions,  which  form  atoms,  which  form  mola- 
cules.  An  afrgregration  of  molecules  wc  call  a  substance.  And  so,  sayi 
modern  theory,  is  matter  constituted. 

These  vortices  of  ether  are  rendered  stable  by  reason  of  their 
motion,  and  their  mutual  attraction, — just  as  a  gyroscope  possesses 
stability  by  reason  of  its  motion,  and  the  solar  system  is  stable 
because  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  parts.  The  analogy  is  easily 
understood. 

Now  particles  of  matter,  when  they  disintegrate  expel  streams  of 
these  whirling  vortices,  as  a  wheel  throws  off  mud.  The  systems  of 
vortices  so  thrown  off,  causing  rhythmic  disturbances  in  the  ether, 
give  rise  to  heat,  light,  electricity,  or  Hertzian  waves,  all  of  which 
are  products  of  the  dissociation  or  breakdown  of  matter. 

Matter,  then,  goes  to  pieces  of  its  own  accord,  giving  out  energy. 
Thus  we  see  that  matter  is  neither  indestructible  nor  eternal,  but 
can  vanish,  without  return.  Since  they  give  out  energy,  the  atoms  of 
matter  constitute  a  store-house  of  power  which  is  of  astonishing 
magnitude. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  two  things  which  have  been  discovered  re- 
garding the  forms  of  energy  resulting  from  the  study  of  radiant 
action.  First,  matter  and  energy  have  points  in  common,  and  one  may 
be  regarded  as  forming  the  other;  second,  nature  must  be  recruiting 
the  world's  supply  of  matter  in  some  mysterious  fashion. 

First,  matter  and  energy  have  points  in  common.  The  only 
irreducible  property  of  matter  is  its  mass,  measured  by  its  weight. 
You  may  take  a  substance,  and  change  its  form,  its  color,  its  size,  or 
any  of  its  physical  properties,  except  its  weight.  Through  any  change 
which  does  not  destroy  the  indentity  of  the  substance  the  weight 
remains  the  same.  Weight  has  been  held  to  be  the  distinctive  pro- 
perty of  matter  which  distinguished  it  from  forms  of  energy,  such 
as  heat,  light  and  electricity.  But  now  it  has  been  proven  that  both 
light  and  electricity  have  weight  and  are  therefore  akin  to  matter. 
And  since  any  form  of  energy  can  be  converted  into  any  other  form, 
therefore  all  forms  of  energy  possess  weight,  and  are  constituted  in 
the  same  way  as  matter.  So  matter  may  be  regarded  as  a  stable 
form,  and  force  as  an  unstable  form,  of  energy. 

Now  for  my  other  point.  At  the  rate  certain  metals  are  disintegra- 
ting, they  must  long  ago  have  disappeared  from  the  earth,  had  not 
some  sort  of  recruiting  process  gone  on  whereby  the  supply  was 
renewed.  Does  nature  have  some  way  of  putting  together  the  parts 
of  a  substance,  after  they  have  split  apart  in  the  various  forms  of 
energy?     Very  likely.     We  don't  know,  but  it  seems  probable.     Man 
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has  succeeded  in  doing  something  very  like  it,  and  if  man  can,  nature 
can.  What  man  has  done  is  to  cause  electricity  to  take  on  a  tem- 
porarily stable  form,  very  like  matter.  By  means  of  a  suitable  ap- 
paratus, described  by  LeBon,  luminous  spheres  of  electricity  may  be 
produced  that  may  be  touched  and  handled  without  being  discharged 
and  which  are  unaffected  by  a  magnetic  field.  The  equilibrium  of 
these  spheres  must  be  akin  to  the  equilibrium  of  material  particles. 

It  is  very  likely  that  nature  does  the  like  in  some  way  or  other, 
or  else  certain  minerals,  such  as  radium  must  have  completely  dis- 
integrated and  disappeared  long  ago. 

In  the  experiment  just  alluded  to,  the  balls  of  electricity  are 
analagous  to  the  brilliant  globes  sometimes  observed  during  thunder 
storms.  They  sometimes  reach  the  size  of  a  man's  head.  They 
revolve  slowly,  and  finally  burst,  sometimes  doing  much  damage.  The 
energy  enclosed  in  them  must  therefore  be  considerable.  This  is  a 
good  illustration  of  what  might  be  done  with  condensed  energy  in  a 
momentarily  stable  state  of  equilibrium. 

With  all  research,  it  is  the  quality,  not  the  quantity,  of  effort 
that  counts.  If  we  can  discover  the  proper  reagent,  we  may  yet 
make  use  of  this  radiant  energy,  and  more  successfully  harness  the 
great  power  which  it  is  now  expending  uselessly  for  us.  We  must  find 
out  first  what  will  do  it.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  use  great 
effort  to  produce  great  results.  The  flame  of  a  match  will  cause  an 
explosion  of  gunpowder  far  more  powerful  than  itself.  The  heat 
from  the  hand  on  an  iron  bar  will  elongate  the  bar.  If  we  were  to 
force  apart  the  molecules  of  the  steel  mechanically  an  enormous 
force  would  be  necessary.  Water  is  almost  incompressible  under  great 
pressure,  yet,  if  we  merely  lower  its  temperature,  the  volume  con- 
tracts. 

And  so  with  radiation  of  matter.  Invisible  rays  of  violet  light 
will  dissociate  the  atoms  of  a  steel  bar  that  would  be  insensible  to 
mechanical  force,  yet  our  eyes  cannot  even  see  the  rays  that  are  so 
powerful.  Certain  metals,  usually  not  radio-active,  become  violently 
80  when  traces  of  other  metals  are  added  to  them.  Matter,  which  is 
not  sensible  to  great  actions  of  one  sort,  may  be  very  sensitive  to  min- 
ute actions  of  another  sort.  It  is  necessary  to  find  the  appropriate  in- 
fluence. Then  we  have  new  command  over  nature,  and  new  forces  at 
our  disposal. 

We  have  harnessed  the  natural  forces,  the  wind,  tide,  waves  and 
falls,  and  made  the  sun's  rays  of  use  to  us.  These,  so  far  as  we 
know,  are  eternally  with  us  and  will  be  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
power.  In  addition  to  these,  men  of  science  hope  to  make  use  of 
radiant  energy,  and  if  they  succeed  in  their  search  for  the  appropriate 
method  of  bringing  it  under  control,  radiant  energy  will  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  human  race  a  source  of  power  almost  boundless. 
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Getting  Acquainted  With  the  Start. 

By  W.  Leroy  M«cGowaii 

(Abstract) 

The  paper  explained  in  a  popular  way  some  of  the  methods  of 
Astronomy  and  somethinjf  of  the  knowledge  of  the  stars  which  has 
been  grained,  particularly  of  the  distance  of  the  stars  from  the  earth 
and  their  orbits  and  composition. 

The  Speaking  and  Singing  Voice;  Its  Power  and  Quality. 

By  Alfred  J.  Mooney 
(Abstract) 

The  speaking  and  singing  voice  are  both  generated  by  the  same 
organs.  The  singing  voice  calls  for  a  prolonged  duration  of  the 
vowel  which  necessitates  an  amplified  breathing  power.  The  singer 
must  understand  the  dipthongal  nature  of  his  vowels  for  proper  tonal 
emission.  The  vowel  color  is  due  to  the  correct  shaping  of  the 
mouth  cavity  which  is  largely  influenced  by  the  posterior  tongue. 
Many  speakers  and  singers  mouth  their  words  from  inability  to  dif- 
ferentiate in  the  proper  use  of  the  tongue  and  jaw  in  consonant  forma- 
tion. Thirteen  of  the  twenty-one  consonants  are  made  by  the  tongue 
independent  of  the  jaws  or  other  means.  All  vowel  resonance  must 
flow  through  the  mouth.  Nasal  resonance  in  vowel  emission  is 
brought  about  by  the  transmission  of  vibration  through  the  hard 
palate  to  the  nasal  and  their  neighboring  cavities.  In  a  few  con- 
sonant forms  such  as  n,  m,  ng,  the  vibrating  air  stream  passes  back 
of  the  soft  palate  into  the  nasal  chambers. 

Mr.  Mooney  showed  that  the  power  and  volume  of  a  tone  depend 
upon  a  substantial  initial  vibration  reinforced  by  its  proper  placement 
in  its  resonance  cavities.  The  quality  of  the  voice  is  greatly  modi- 
fied by  the  purity  of  the  vowel  color  and  equalized  resonance,  also  by 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  vocal  lips  and  its  resonance  cavities.  The 
purity  of  the  vowel  was  shown  to  depend  upon  the  correct  breath 
support  which  is  from  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  freedom  of  the 
throat,  and  the  proper  shaping  of  the  mouth  cavity.  All  these  points 
were  forcefully  illustrated  by  the  voices  of  a  number  of  Mr.  Mooney's 
students. 

December  11,  1911. 

Chemo  -Therapy 

By  Dr.  M.  V.  Ball 

All  ages  have  witnessed  epochs  in  the  healing  art.  The  discovery 
of  some  new  element  or  chemical  has  usually  brought  with  it  some 
adaptation  to  medicine,  and  again  the  development  of  some  new 
theory  as  to  the  nature  of  disease  has  originated  remedies  to  meet 
the  newer  conditions. 
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It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  the  germ  theory  of  disease  was  prom- 
ulgated, or  rather  that  particular  group  of  microscopic  germs  known 
as  Bacteria.  The  discoveries  of  Louis  Pasteur  and  Robert  Koch 
which  led  them  to  associate  such  disease  processes  as  Cholera,  Tuber- 
culosis, Anthrax  in  animals,  Typhoid  Fever  and  Pneumonia  with 
definite  plant  organisms  brought  with  them  the  thought  that  by  the 
use  of  powerful  chemical  poisons  these  organisms  could  be  destroyed 
in  the  body  and  so  the  disease  arrested.  The  effort  was  made  to  in- 
troduce germicides  and  antiseptics  into  the  wounds  and  render  the 
germs  incapable  of  growth.  This  was  the  beginning  of  antiseptic 
surgery.  It  led  surgeons  to  operate  without  fear  on  internal  organs, 
on  the  brain.  Then  came  other  experiments  to  show  that  the  germs 
themselves  created  poisons  or  antipoisons,  and  the  antipoisons  or 
antitoxins  were  more  effective  in  destroying  or  neutralizing  the  germ 
poisons  than  the  most  powerful  drugs.  Thus  we  discovered  the  Anti- 
toxin of  Diphtheria  which  according  to  the  most  careful  investigator! 
has  reduced  the  mortality  from  this  disease  greatly. 

Later  researches  show  that  the  cells  of  the  body  can  be  educated 
to  throw  off  some  poisons  or  sensitized  to  others  by  the  use  of  vac- 
cines, especially  prepared  poisons  from  cultures  of  the  disease  germs 
themselves,  and  some  very  wonderful  results  have  been  obtained  in 
the  treatment  of  boils  and  abscesses  and  other  pus  diseases,  using 
gradually  increased  doses  of  the  products  of  the  very  bacteria  that 
cause  the  malady.  In  Malaria,  Yellow  Fever,  Sleeping  sickness  of 
Africa  and  Syphilis,  the  greatest  plague  of  civilization,  we  find  a 
different  causative  agent.  Here  the  organism  is  of  an  animal  nature, 
very  minute  but  like  the  larger  parasites,  like  the  Tape  Worm  and 
Ameba  it  undergoes  a  transformation  in  the  body  or  requires  an 
intermediate  host  like  that  of  the  mosquito  or  Tsetse  fly,  and  only 
after  a  certain  period  of  development  causes  a  poisoning  of  the  entire 
system  of  the  individual  finally  attacked.  A  mosquito  may  bite  a 
yellow  fever  or  malarial  patient  and  take  into  its  body  the  parasites 
which  there  undergo  changes  and  finally  ripen  and  a  person  so  bitten 
is  liable  to  contract  the  disease.  But  another  species  of  mosquito 
will  not  convey  the  organism,  nor  will  the  disease  be  transmitted  to 
one  person  from  another  without  the  intervention  of  the  mosquito. 
There  is  something  in  a  certain  species  of  insect  which  is  required  to 
complete  the  chain  to  make  the  organism  active. 

For  years  Quinine  was  given  in  Malaria  without  knowing  why. 
The  natives  of  South  America  used  the  Peruvian  Bark  or  Cinchona 
tree  bark  against  the  chills  and  ague  and  when  malaria  first  appeared 
in  Europe,  the  remedy  went  with  it.  We  now  know  that  Quinine,  the 
active  principal  of  Cinchona,  has  a  poisoning  action  on  the  parasites 
that  cause  malaria  and  if  given  at  a  time  when  they  are  present  in 
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the  blood  it  can  d%}6iioy  or  so  paralyze  the  germn  that  the  healthy 
blood  cells  can  resist  their  further  advance.  Acting  in  the  same 
line  Arsenic  was  found  effective  in  the  Sleeping  Sickness  against 
the  Trypanosomes  of  that  disease  but  the  arsenic  had  to  be  given  at 
certain  times  and  in  large  doses.  In  experimenting  with  different 
drugs  to  find  one  sufficiently  potent,  Ehrlich,  a  German  plodder  of 
the  most  patient  kind,  has  now  opened  up  a  new  philosophy  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  and  it  holds  out  endless  hopes  and  creates  count- 
less speculations.  For  thirty  years  this  German  has  gone  on  theoriz- 
ing and  experimenting,  discovering  hundreds  of  by-products,  some 
very  useful  and  others  of  no  value,  and  working  on  to  secure  a 
drug  so  powerful  that  it  would  quickly  annihilate  the  parasites  and 
not  harm  the  body.  This  substance  must  in  some  way  have  an  attrac- 
tion for  the  germ  so  as  to  anchor  it  or  fix  it  somehow  as  a  fly  is  fixed 
on  sticky  paper,  and  yet  not  affect  the  body  cells.  Of  the  thousands 
of  preparations  tried  especially  in  the  disease  known  as  Sleeping 
Sickness,  the  most  active  ones  were  found  in  three  groups,  the 
Arsenicals,  the  Azo  dyestuffs  and  the  Triphenol  dyestuffs,  many  of 
these  belonging  to  what  is  known  as  the  Aniline  dyes,  out  of  which 
have  come  so  many  valuable  chemicals.  Animal  experiments  were 
conducted  on  a  large  scale.  The  Trypanosomes  that  cause  the  Sleep- 
ing Sickness  kill  mice  in  three  days.  It  was  found  that  several  arsenic 
and  aniline  combinations  affected  the  parasites  when  the  drug  was 
given  internally  but  did  not  kill  them  outside  of  the  body  so  by 
further  research  a  drug  was  found  identical  with  the  ones  as  it 
appeared  in  the  body  and  this  one  was  powerfully  active  in  the  test 
tube  as  w^ell  as  by  mouth.  A  new  fact  was  now  noticed,  that  if  small 
doses  of  the  new  drug  were  given,  not  enough  to  free  the  animal 
entirely  from  the  parasites,  the  parasites  became  immune  and  could 
not  be  affected  by  doses  large  enough  to  kill  the  animal  itself.  And 
this  particular  immune  breed  of  germs  would  remain  so  though  pro- 
pagated through  300  normal  animals,  and  for  a  year  or  more.  This 
means  that  unless  the  dose  was  sufficiently  large  to  kill  all  the  germs 
at  short  notice,  it  would  be  impossible  to  act  on  those  that  remained 
and  they  would  eventually  triumph.  The  researches  were  then  con- 
tinued to  find  a  still  more  powerful  agent  so  as  to  act  on  those  that 
resisted.  Arsacetin  was  the  name  given  to  the  other  chemical;  finally 
Salvarsan,  the  606th  drug  tried,  seemed  to  fulfill  most  of  the  indica- 
tions powerful  enough  to  destroy  the  parasites  in  one  or  two  doses 
and  yet  not  affect  the  body  seriously.  But  it  is  not  so  much  in  the 
sleeping  sickness  as  in  Syphilis,  a  highly  infectious  disease  due  to  a 
similar  parasite,  that  this  chemical  or  group  of  chemicals  have 
come  to  be  employed.  Syphilis  is  a  disease  spread  by  one  person  to 
another  in  numberless  ways,  as  a  rule  it  is  attributed  to  an  immoral 
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life,  but  once  contracted,  the  virtuous  and  innocent  are  continuously 
menaced  by  the  person  affected.  Thousands  of  children  come  into 
the  world  with  it,  thousands  of  women  through  marriage  are  the 
innocent  victims  of  their  husbands'  carelessness.  The  dentist  and  the 
doctor  are  frequently  infected  by  patients.  The  common  drinking 
cup,  the  habit  of  using  another's  pipe,  promiscuous  kissing  on  the  lips 
where  the  early  symptons  of  the  disease  are  often  found  are  some 
of  the  not  unusual  ways  the  disease  is  spread.  The  disease  is  a 
most  terrible  one  in  many  instances,  for  not  only  does  it  produce 
severe  and  lasting  deformities  in  the  flesh  and  bones,  but  it  injures  the 
nervous  system,  leading  later  on  to  Locomotor  Ataxia,  Paresis  and 
Insanity.  Many  cases  are  curable  if  promptly  seen,  carefully  treated 
and  the  patient  gives  himself  over  entirely  to  the  treatment  which  is 
never  much  less  than  three  years.  Thus  if  a  remedy  could  be  found 
that  would  permanently  destroy  the  parasites  of  syphilis  in  one  dose, 
destroy  them  so  as  to  prevent  their  dangerous  action  on  the  nervous 
system  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  modem 
medicine.  Before  anything  was  promised  and  first  after  numerous 
animal  experiments  were  made  to  prove  the  drug  potent  and  not 
dangerous,  Ehrlich  distributed  among  the  noted  surgeons  of  the  world 
about  40,000  doses — two  physicians  being  the  first  to  have  the  drug 
tried  on  themselves.  These  doses  were  tried  on  the  acutely  affected 
persons  and  those  chronically  ill  as  a  result  of  the  disease,  and  soon 
glowing  reports  were  obtained  everywhere  as  to  the  wonderful  action 
of  this  chemical  in  curing  sores  and  symptons  in  a  few  days  that 
under  other  treatment  required  months  to  heal.  Thousands  of  cases 
have  now  been  treated  with  Salvarsan,  14,000  up  to  last  year.  Within 
two  years  over  1000  original  articles  have  been  published  in  medical 
literature  besides  a  large  number  of  reports  on  this  one  drug.  There 
have  been  some  deaths  among  the  number  treated,  there  have  also 
been  many  among  those  untreated.  The  enthusiasm  over  this  new 
method  is  not  so  great  as  it  first  was  because  there  are  relapses  and 
the  older  remedies  must  be  called  upon  to  help  out,  but  while  the 
whole  subject  is  still  on  trial,  the  achievement  so  far  is  miraculous. 

The  same  sort  of  treatment  is  being  taken  up  with  other  diseases 
and  no  doubt  we  may  yet  expect  some  potent  chemical  to  overcome 
the  toxin  of  Tuberculosis. 

The  prevention  of  disease  is  always  of  more  importance  than 
the  cure.  And  the  education  of  the  public,  or  children  even,  that 
there  are  such  diseases  and  that  such  diseases  can  be  prevented  by 
proper  care  of  the  afflicted  and  by  living  in  accordance  with  the  best 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  this,  though  apparently  a  slow  and  thank- 
less task  will  in  the  end  achieve  more  than  the  attempts  to  cure  the 
countless  victims. 
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The  treatment  by  this  new  remedy  can  only  be  carried  out 
successfully  in  connection  with  laboratory  tests  of  the  blood  for  the 
purpose  of  establishingr  whether  or  not  the  parasites  are  active  and 
also  to  control  the  treatment.  The  laboratory  test  is  a  very  delicate 
and  complex  one  and  very  few  persons  are  sufficiently  equipped  to 
undertake  it.  Some  charlatans  in  order  to  impose  on  the  credulous 
and  suffering  claimed  to  use  the  remedy  almost  before  it  had  been 
placed  on  the  market. 

Salvarsan  is  chemically, 

Dioxy-diamido-arseno-benzene-dihydrochloride. 
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It  contains  about  34  per  cent,  arsenic — the  ordinary  arsenious  acid 
contains  75  per  cent.  The  fatal  dose  of  arsenic  is  about  2  grains, 
medical  dose  1-30  to  1-5.  The  fatal  dose  of  Salvarsan  is  150  grains, 
the  average  dose  9  grains.  Sodium  Cacodilyate  contains  30  per  cent, 
arsenic:  10  grains  failed  to  kill  a  rabbit.  Thus  the  toxic  properties 
depend  on  the  solubility  and  fixing  power  with  cells.  We  may  prob- 
ably expect  further  advances  along  this  line,  i.  e.  to  find  drugs  that 
enter  into  combinations  with  the  cells  of  plants  and  animals  so  that 
they  are  unable  to  fix  themselves  to  the  blood  cells  and  tissue  cells 
of  the  body  and  unable  to  resist  the  destructive  action  of  the  body 
juices  or  natural  resistance  growers. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  noticed  in  experimenting  with  ser- 
ums is  that  serums  instead  of  causing  immunity  cause  an  increased 
sensitiveness  to  a  second  dose.  This  has  been  called  Anaphylaxis  or 
the  opposite  of  prophylaxis.  Some  diseases  there  are  that  render  the 
body  more  susceptible  to  a  second  attack  although  there  are  many 
diseases  that  do  the  opposite,  one  attack  conferring  immunity  from  a 
second.  In  the  experiments  with  drugs  this  discovery  will  be  taken 
account  of.  We  often  say  that  the  drugs  have  lost  their  effect,  the 
body  tolerates  larger  quantities,  in  the  first  case  the  disease  germs 
have  developed  protecting  cells  and  are  no  longer  sensitive  to  the 
same  strength  of  drug  and  in  the  second  place  the  body  has  developed 
a  tolerance  or  immunity  and  is  less  sensitive.  Other  drugs  make  the 
body  more  sensitive  after  a  time.    There  is  what -was  formerly  called 
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an  accumulative  action  but  what  may  come  to  be  explained  by  this 
increased  sensitiveness,  amounting  in  some  instances  to  actual  poison- 
ing. 

Thus  we  have  germ  products  that  tend  to  make  the  body  safe 
against  an  attack  of  disease,  like  vaccine  of  cow-pox  against  small- 
pox, typhoid  vaccine  against  typhoid  fever.  We  have  the  antitoxins 
to  neutralize  the  direct  poison  like  the  diphtheria.  We  have  the  other 
vaccines  that  aim  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  protecting  body 
cells  so  that  they  will  overcome  the  germs  themselves  when  present, 
and  lastly  we  have  drugs,  in  themselves  powerful  poisons,  to  paralyze 
or  destroy  the  animal  parasites  after  they  have  gained  entrance  into 
the  body.  The  action  of  many  of  these  products  is  still  purely  exper- 
imental. The  position  of  Salvarsan  like  that  of  Tuberculin  is  by  no 
means  established,  but  the  union  of  chemistry  with  Biology  is  a 
great  advance  in  treatment.  The  Bacteriologist  is  no  longer  a  mere 
Botanist.  He  must  have  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  highest  and 
most  complex  forms  of  chemistry.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  know  that 
a  certain  germ  is  a  poison  or  that  a  certain  drug  is  a  poison,  but  we 
are  wanting  to  know  how  it  attacks  the  cells,  how  it  fixes  itself  and 
hinders  or  destroys  life.  Much  patient  research  is  still  called  for. 
Many  isolated  facts  are  known  and  we  believe  we  stand  a  little  nearer 
to  the  great  mystery  of  life  than  did  our  forefathers. 

Reforestration  in  Pennsylvania. 

By  J.  H.  West 

Certain  localities  produce  a  certain  kind  of  trees  and  some  of 
the  other  varieties  will  not  thrive  in  those  localities.  Canada  pro- 
ducing a  luxuriance  of  Coniferous  trees  has  a  very  small  amount 
of  Oak  which  for  some  reason  does  not  thrive  there.  Sections  to 
the  south  and  west  produce  some  varieties  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
But  such  is  not  the  case  with  Pennsylvania.  Like  the  mother  of  a 
large  family  whose  instinctive  ways  and  means  for  the  protection, 
sustenance  and  comfort  of  her  flock  are  without  number  and  limit, 
so  our  state  is  almost  without  limit  in  her  adaptation  for  nurturing 
a  great  variety  of  trees. 

With  her  ear  at  the  wavelets  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  her 
feet  at  the  brink  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  she  has, 
as  her  right,  the  edge  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  region,  at  her  left 
the  Piedmont  region  and  within  these  four  extremities  is  contained 
the  thoracic  section  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  system. 

There  is  not  a  feature  of  North  Temperate  Zone  climate  that 
is  not  found  in  some  part  of  Penna.,  and  this  may  be  in  some  meas- 
ure responsible  for  the  great  variety  of  trees  that  flourish  in  the 
State. 
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In  driving  from  8  to  15  miles  out  in  the  country  along  woodland 
from  26  to  36  varieties  of  trees  may  be  observed,  and  on  account 
of  this  great  variety,  the  subject  of  forestry  not  only  involves  the 
study  of  all  the  different  trees,  but  revolves  into  a  complex  scientific 
research  of  habits,  conditions,  experiments  and  results.  Having 
called  your  attention  to  these  two  facts,  viz:  that  Penna.  is  a  very 
large  complex  state,  and  that  the  subject  of  forestry  therein  is  a 
complex  scientific  proposition,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  discussion 
to  enter  into  the  complex  phases  of  the  subject  Reforestration  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  to  briefly  discuss: 

The   present   status   of  the  work  being  carried  on   by   the 
state  and  others. 

The  duties  of  the  foresters. 

Obstacles  to  successful  results. 

The  field  of  forestry  and  the  benefits  of  forestry. 
At  the  present  time,  aside  from  the  subject  of  forestry  being 
introduced  into  some  of  the  educational  institutions,  courses  of 
study,  and  a  few  minor  experimental  stations,  the  principal  move- 
ments made  along  this  line  are  being  carried  on  by  the  state, 
government,  and  the  railroads  and  principally  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
The  railroads  in  general  took  up  forestry  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
state  forestry  department  and  finding  it  after  investigation  to  be 
very  advantageous  have,  as  in  the  case  of  the  P.  R.  R.  gone  into 
that  work  quite  extensively.  Purely  from  a  commercial  standpoint 
has  the  railroad  forestry  been  operated  and  before  taking  up  the 
state  forestry  work  a  few  statistics  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
work  may  be  giveji  as  a  basis  of  comparison.  At  the  present  time 
that  R.  R.  system  has  employed  seven  foresters,  a  nursery  covering 
32%  acres  with  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  trees  per  annum,  of  which 
it  is  planned  to  use  600,000  trees  annually  for  forest  planing  on 
company  land,  and  the  remainder  on  water  properties  and  disposed 
to  land  owners  along  the  lines  of  road.  In  1910  the  nursery  pro- 
duced 407,000  coniferous  seedlings  from  116  lbs.  of  seed,  and 
703,700  Red  Oaks  from  269  bushels  of  acorns,  a  small  number  of 
Black  Walnut,  Ash,  etc.  were  raised.  Imported  stocks  from  France 
consisted  of  41,699  decidrous  ornamental  plants,  5,480  coniferous 
ornamental  trees  and  107,935  coniferous  forest  seedlings.  The  total 
expense  of  the  nursery  for  1910,  was  $10,885.88  against  which  are 
credits  of  $1,189.98  for  material  sold. 

On  eighteen  separate  properties  field  planting  was  carried  on 
by  the  Penna.  R.  R.  aggregating  650  acres  on  which  61-7.338  trees 
were  set  out.  Average  cost  of  raising  and  transporting  trees  to 
plantinfif  ground  6.99  per  M.  cost  of  planting  $5.84  per  M.  making  a 
total  of  $12.84  per  M.  for  the  trees  planted  or  less  than  l%c  each; 
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3,000  acres  have  been  planted  by  the  railroad  and  they  still  have 
available  for  forest  purposes  8,925  acres  exclusive  of  water  proper- 
ties. To  get  the  planting  completed  on  the  companies  lands  at  the 
present  rate  of  600.000  trees  per  year  will  require  about  12  years. 
Already  4,500,000  trees  have  been  planted  since  1902,  when  the  rail- 
road first  took  up  the  work  through  the  recommendation  of  its 
President,  A.  J.  CassRtt. 

The  chief  forester  of  the  company  in  writing  me  on  this  subject 
says: 

At  present  our  operations  cover  three  distinct  fields;  (1)  the 
utilization  of  the  timber  on  company  woodlots;  this  being  done  by 
cutting  out  the  mature  and  inferior  species,  leaving  the  vigorous 
young  trees  of  desirable  species  and  depending  either  on  natural 
reproduction  or  planting,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  a  future  crop. 
(2)  General  forest  planting  operations  on  the  waste  and  idle  lands 
•wned  by  the  company.  About  four  and  one-half  million  trees  have 
already  been  planted,  and  with  our  present  nursery  facilities  we  are 
prepared  to  continue  this  >\ork  at  the  rate  of  about  one  million 
trees  per  annum.  This  work,  I  may  add,  is  done  merely  to  utilize 
land  which  otherwise  is  entirely  unproductive,  and  we  do  not  antici- 
pate that  this  planting  will  have  any  Immediate  or  great  bearing  on 
the  question  of  future  supplies.  (3)  Our  third  line  of  work  has 
developed,  and  covers  the  preservative  treatment  of  ties  and  other 
timbers  to  an  extent  consistent  with  their  use.  We  have  one  pressure 
plant  in  operation  at  Mt.  Union,  Pa.,  and  another  at  Greenwich 
Point,  Phila.,  Pa.  We  are  using  straight  creosote,  and  for  anything 
we  can  see  now  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

The  state  government  has  taken  up  forestry  in  earnest  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  last  year  had  916,440  acres  in  26  counties  in 
tracts  ranging  from  1,100  acres  to  117,000  acres  in  size.  Both 
Potter  and  Clinton  counties  have  about  the  latter  number  of  acres 
under  state  control,  most  of  this  state  property  is  in  the  mountain 
regions  but  about  8,532  acres  is  in  the  Ohio  River  watershed  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  state. 

The  force  of  employees  in  the  field  consists  of  33  foresters  and 
76  rangers.  Each  of  the  foresters  and  one  or  more  rangers  having 
charge  of  a  tract  of  land  or  certain  parts  of  it. 

There  are  maintained  by  the  state  several  forest  nurseries 
principal  among  which  are  those  at  Mt.  Alto  consisting  of  20  acres. 
At  Greenwood  5  acres  and  at  Asaph,  Tioga  County  consisting  of  20 
acres. 

In  addition  to  those,  each  forester  usually  starts  a  nursery  in 
a  small  way  on  the  tract  or  section  he  has  in  charge.  The  nurseries 
are  used  to  raise  the  seedling  trees  and   give   instruction   work   to 
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the  foresters  taking  up  the  work.  The  different  nurseries  have  on 
hand  1,  2  and  3  years  old  about  5,846,869  trees,  consisting  of  coni- 
ferous and  hardwood  trees,  the  coniferous  being  about  76  to  1  of 
the  hardwoods. 

A  very  thorough  study  of  trees,  the  growth,  etc.,  is  made  at  the 
nurseries,  and  much  useful  information  is  derived  from  the  experi- 
ments conducted.  At  first  thought  one  might  imagine  the  position 
of  forester  and  ranger  to  be  a  sinecure,  having  as  his  only  work 
the  duty  of  hanging  around  and  watching  the  timber  grow,  but 
such  is  not  the  case  and  the  foresters  and  rangers  who  attend  to 
their  duties  properly  are  kept  busy. 

After  the  state  has  bought  a  tract  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
reforestration,  which  tract  will  probably  be  made  up  largely  of 
wilderness,  probably  burnt  over  acres,  and  containing  some  parts 
timber,  the  forester  placed  in  charge  of  this  tract  will  begin  his 
work.  In  the  burnt  over  and  wilderness  districts,  one  of  the  first 
things  sought  out  are  the  springs  or  water  sources  on  the  property. 

At  these  springs  the  first  replanting  work  will  be  done  with 
setting  out  some  trees  around  the  springs,  and  then  continuing  the 
work,  making  the  spring  location  the  center  of  each  development. 
Then  roads  have  to  be  opened  to  these  spring  locations  necessary 
for  quickly  getting  over  the  property  in  case  of  fire.  In  addition 
to  this,  fire  lanes  are  cut,  and  in  addition  to  the  roads,  trails  are 
made  through  the  properties  connecting  and  leading  to  and  from 
the  springs.  The  selecting  of  the  location  for  building  the  necessary 
roads  requiring  in  many  instances,  bridges  over  streams,  and  cor- 
duroy in  marshes,  makes  in  some  cases  a  difficult  piece  of  engineer- 
ing. Then,  too,  the  forester  has  to  count  up  or  estimate  the  stand  of 
the  timber  already  on  the  property,  make  up  the  reports  and  data 
necessary  for  the  re-planting  and  care  of  the  property.  In  addition 
to  all  this  wherever  timber  is  standing  on  the  property  systematic 
forestry  is  introduced,  and  part  of  the  timber  has  to  be  removed 
and  the  product  marketed.  This  patch  planting  around  the  springrs 
as  a  center  and  in  burned  over  places  is  carried  on  quite  extensively 
and  during  the  year  there  is  used  about  1,500  pounds  of  the  lighter 
seeds  and  about  150  bushels  of  the  heavier  seeds,  such  as  acorns  and 
Black  Walnut. 

Many  obstacles  are  met  in  attaining  to  successful  forestry.  One 
of  the  chief  of  these  being  the  destruction  of  the  Humus  or  layer  of 
loose  decayed  leaves,  roots,  twigs,  etc.,  that  cover  the  ground  in  a 
forest,  and  that  has  been  found  to  be  very  essential  to  good  tree 
development.  This  destruction  is  caused  by  fire  in  most  cases,  and 
the  reclaiming  of  the  land  for  successful  forestry  work  in  the 
absence  of  the  Humus   is  a  very   slow  process.     The   most  serioue 
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obstacle  however,  is  that  of  fire.  The  soil  of  our  state  seems  to  be 
naturally  adapted  to  tree  growing,  and  wherever  a  forest  is  cut  down 
nature  will  attend  to  the  reforesting,  as  the  fire  can  be  kept  out. 
This  is  the  most  serious  thing  that  the  state  has  to  contend  with, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  protection  that  is  given  to  the  state  reserves 
from  80  to  100,000  acres  are  burned  over  annually,  and  the  burned 
area  in  the  state  approximates  400,000  acres  annually  with  the 
consuming  of  between  16  to  20  million  feet  of  lumber. 

Last  year  over  10,000  persons  were  engaged  to  fight  fire  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  losses  by  fire  to  the  forests  approximated 
$1,000,000.  Tree  blight  and  forest  insects  are  obstacles  to  the  work 
and  at  the  present  time  the  state  is  endeavoring  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  the  serious  blight  on  the  Chestnut  timber  tract,  which  has 
been  going  on  for  the  last  two  years,  and  threatens  if  not  stopped 
to  kill  within  a  very  short  time  practically  all  the  chestnut  timber 
in  the  state. 

Forestry  has  to  do  with  much  more  than  tree  planting,  as  it 
not  only  includes  that  of  planting  and  raising  trees  on  barren  lands, 
but  also  to  protect  the  reforesting  going  on  by  nature  on  the  once  cut 
over  properties.  These  two  phases  of  forestry  are  important,  but 
the  third  is  just  as  much  important  as  the  other  two,  and  that  is 
the  taking  care  of  the  tracts  of  timber  where  the  harvest  is  going 
on.  This  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  state  forestry  work,  and 
there  is  needed  some  legislation  to  prevent  the  cut  of  timber  under 
a  certain  diameter,  except  in  cases  of  land  to  be  cleared  for  farming. 
We  can  scarcely  realize  the  benefits  derived  from  properly  caring 
for  our  forests  until  we  have  observed  the  effect  in  some  countries, 
like  sections  of  China  which  have  been  entirely  cleared  of  the 
timber.  The  protection  to  our  sources  of  water  supply  acting  as  an 
equalizer  of  temperature  and  partial  proof  against  hurricanes,  our 
forests  have  much  to  do  in  addition  to  supplying  us  with  lumber. 
One  feature  which  should  not  pass  notice  in  the  matter  of  benefits  is 
the  opportunity  given  the  state  to  campers  who  seek  places  of  rest 
and  refreshment  during  vacation  time. 

Several  thousands  of  campers  permits  are  issued  each  year  by 
the  state,  and  many  people  are  given  the  benefits  of  an  outing  in 
the  woods  thereby. 

No  January  meeting  was  held. 
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February  ii.  i-'ii. 

A  Visit  to  •    Zinc  Mia«. 

By  A.  Grace  Petheram 

(Abstract) 

In  this  paper  the  writer  described  a  visit  to  a  zinc  mine.  She  led 
her  audience  to  the  mine's  mouth,  down  the  shaft  in  an  electric  car- 
down  until  they  were  1150  feet  below  the  earth's  surface,  then  up  to 
the  various  levels,  through  the  working's,  the  loading  pockets  and 
even  the  air  shaft,  describing  the  operations  of  mining  and  transport- 
ing the  ore  to  the  surface.  The  mine  described  is  that  of  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company  situate  at  Franklin  Furnace  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  New  Jersey.  Few  persons  outside  of  New  Jersey  are  aware 
that  zinc  is  mined  in  that  state,  and  that  the  metal  found  is  of  a  par- 
ticularly fine  quality.  The  system  of  operating  this  mine  is  a  true 
example  of  scientific  management.  The  object  is  to  arrange  the 
operations  so  that  the  ore  is  lifted  by  hand  as  little  as  possible.  The 
ore  is  now  lifted  only  once  by  hand  and  that  is  when  the  miners  put 
the  broken  ore  in  the  wheelbarrows.  The  old  system  of  hauling  the 
ore  with  donkeys  has  been  replaced  with  little  electric  railways.  The 
mine  under  the  old  system  was  in  operation  night  and  day.  They 
now  have  an  eight  hour  day.  But  with  the  new  system  and  improved 
machinery,  the  number  of  men  employed  has  been  reduced  from  1200 
to  400  and  the  output  increased.  The  forms  of  ore  found,  the  vein  of 
ore,  its  outcrops,  the  raising  of  the  ore  to  the  surface  and  the  various 
operations  were  clearly  described.  Zinc  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  brass,  in  paints,  for  sheeting,  etc.  The  oxide  is  used  in  medicine 
and  cosmetic  pastes.  One  well  known  beauty  doctor  in  New  York  not 
long  ago  bought  a  car  load  of  zinc  powder. 

Blood  Relationship  of  Animal*  as  Determined  by  Bio-chemical  Tests. 

By  Dr.  Paul  G.  Weston 

(Abstract) 

The  question  of  interrelationship  amongst  animals  has  been  based 
on  similarities  of  structure,  the  subjective  element  entering  largely 
into  judging  these  similarities.  In  evidence  of  this  one  need  but 
look  at  the  history  of  the  classification  of  the  Primates. 

A  more  accurate  method  of  determining  relationship  has  been 
found  and  depends  on  certain  bio-chemical  reactions. 

Physico-chemical  methods  are  not  sufficiently  refined  to  show 
any  but  gross  diflFerences  in  the  proteins  of  different  species. 

When  a  protein,  blood  serum,  from  an  animal  of  species  A  is  in- 
jected into  an  animal  of  species  B,  certain  reactions  take  place  in  the 
animal  receiving  the  injection  which  result  in  the  formation  of  sub- 
stances physiologically  antagonistic  to  the  serum  of  species  A.  These 
substances  are  readily  demonstrable.  If  the  serum  from  any  animal 
of  species  A  is  mixed  with  the  serum  from  the  animal  of  species  B 
which  had  received  injections  of  serum  A,  first  a  cloudiness  and  then 
a  precipitate  forms  in  the  mixture.  No  other  serum  except  that  from 
an  animal  of  species  A  will  cause  this  reaction.  It  is  therefore 
specific. 
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Example.  If  a  rabbit  received  injections  of  human  blood  serum 
at  short  intervals,  its  serum  acquires  the  property  of  forming-  a  pre- 
cipitate when  mixed  with  human  serum.  If  mixtures  are  made  of 
human,  anthropoid  ape,  lower  monkey  and  chicken  serum  with  the 
rabbit  serum,  there  will  be  precipitates  in  the  tubes  containing- human 
and  anthropoid  ape  serum  but  none  in  the  tubes  containing  lower 
monkey  and  chicken  serum.  The  chicken  and  lower  monkey  are 
more  remote  from  man.  If  the  serum  of  the  anthropoid  ape  and  man 
are  diluted  before  the  mixtures  with  the  rabbit  serum  are  made,  pre- 
cipitate will  form  only  with  human  blood.  Thus  by  finding  the  blood 
sera  which  will  cause  precipitates  to  form  when  mixed  with  various 
immune  sera,  a  blood  relationship  can  be  established. 

After  a  long  series  of  tests,  Nuttall  found  that  a  classification 
based  on  the  bio-chemical  reactions  of  blood  sera  corresponded  accu- 
rately with  the  one  made  by  morphologists. 

March  11,  1912. 

The  Catskill  Aqueduct 

By  F.  H.  Langworthy 

All  scientific  gents — and  I  quote  the  term  "scientific  gents"  from 
Bret  Harte,  therefore  it  must  be  orthodox — all  scientific  gents  like 
members  and  memberesses  of  the  Warren  Academy  of  Science  are 
familiar  with  the  geographic  statement  that  Catskill  Mountains.  In 
its  inscrutable  wisdom  your  committee  has  requested  me  to  present 
to  you  a  similar  statement  that  Catskill  Aqueduct. 

Now  an  aqueduct  has  something  to  do  with  water;  and  if  I  were 
to  drop  the  aqueduct  and  take  to  the  water  alone,  I  would  not  need 
to  be  a  mind-reader  to  know  your  thought,  for  everyone  of  you  would 
be  saying  to  himself,  "The  subject  of  water  needs  no  introduction  to 
a  Warren  audience.    We  have  heard  of  the  Water  Question  before." 

To  one  who  is  not  a  scientific  individual,  but  just  a  mere  layman, 
especially  if  he  happens  to  hail  from  Kentucky,  water  is  apt  to  be  a 
dry  subject,  and  an  aqueduct  regarded  as  a  big  bore. 

But  there  are  exceptions.  Out  in  the  western  part  of  our  country, 
in  that  part  that  maps  used  to  call  the  Great  American  Desert,  dwell 
some  of  the  first  families  of  America.  And  they  are  not  savages, 
neither,  because  for  hundreds  of  years  they  have  practiced  at  least 
one  highly  important  art — the  art  of  irrigation. 

And  according  to  a  method  of  classification  endorsed  by  that 
eminent  scholar,  writer  and  historian,  the  late  John  Fiske,  the 
fact  that  those  people  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  practice  irriga- 
tion and  some  other  things,  places  them  in  the  second,  or  middle, 
period  of  barbarism;  which  is  said  to  be  two  degrees  higher  than 
the  third,  or  highest,  degree  of  savagery. 
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This  second  period  of  barbarism  was  the  position  to  which 
the  Axtecs  and  the  Peruvians  had  attained  at  the  time  they  wtM 
conquered  by  the  Spaniards. 

And  it  is  further  stated  that  the  second  sta^  of  barbariim 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  in  the  progress,  the  develop- 
ment, of  the  human  race. 

Irrigation  has  helped  those  people  to  wring  a  scanty  subsistence 
from  the  unwilling:  soil. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  number  of  those  people  were  brought  east 
and  taken  up  into  a  high  mountain  and  shown  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  and  the  glory  of  them — well,  no;  not  exactly  that;  but  they 
were  shown  some  of  the  wonders  of  modern  civilization;  the  fine 
houses  in  which  the  pale  face  dwells;  great  factories;  machine  shops; 
steamboats  that  walk  in  the  water;  railway  trains  that  move  swiftly 
over  the  land;  great  cities  whose  lofty  structures  emulate  and  exceed 
in  their  height  the  ambitious  and  aspiring,  but  always  mythical, 
Tower  of  Babel;  something  of  the  way  in  which  the  white  man  has 
tamed  the  lightning  and  made  it  his  messenger  in  the  form  of  the 
telegraph  and  the  telephone. 

And  when  those  travelers  were  asked  what,  of  all  they  had  seen 
in  the  marvelous  east,  had  impressed  them  the  most,  they  said  it  was 
the  fact  that  in  the  houses  you  could  turn  a  faucet  and  get — WATER! 
Their  lives  were  one  continuous  battle  to  obtain  water,  and  so  they 
realized  more  keenly,  perhaps,  than  we  do  how  indispensable  water 
is  to  human  existence. 

And  wherever  there  is  a  large  and  dense  accumulation  of  people 
that  is  to  say,  wherever  there  is  a  city,  and  especially  a  great  city, 
water  is  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  importance;  and  one  can  easily 
get  beyond  his  depth  in  it. 

Now  when  New  York  was  originally  discovered — by  me — the  sky- 
scraper had  not  yet  arrived  from  its  native  lair  in  the  jungles  of 
Chicago,  and  Trinity  church  spire  was  the  highest  structure  on  lower 
Broadway.  You  know  it  is  different  now.  And  I  am  very  sure  there 
was  a  little  reservoir  at  42nd  street  and  Fifth  avenue.  The  fine  new 
Public  Library  stands  there  now.  And  nobody  said  anjrthing  to  me 
then  about  wanting  more  water. 

But  Look  at  New  York  Now. 

Since  those  days  the  city  has  annexed  a  large  amount  of  terri- 
tory, so  that  New  York  now  has  an  area  of  320  square  miles.  Partly 
due  to  the  annexation  of  territory,  but  not  wholly  due  to  that  by  any 
means,  the  population  of  the  city  has  increased  very  greatly.  It  grows 
at  the  rate  of  125,000  a  year.    Every  five  years  the  city  gains  in  size 
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the  equivalent  of  a  Cleveland,  or  a  Baltimore,  and  almost  a  Boston. 
And  in  1911,  New  York  contained  the  incomprehensible  number  of 
about  5,000,000  people,  chiefly  men,  women  and  children. 

New  York'*  Water  Problem. 

New  York  is  practically  surrounded  by  salt  water,  and  so  every 
drop  of  water  used  in  the  city  must  be  obtained  from,  either  under- 
ground sources,  which  of  course  are  entirely  inadequate,  or  brought 
over,  or  through,  or  under,  the  salt  water.  From  that  statement,  of 
course,  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  should  be  excepted.  In  this  respect 
its  water  problem  is  somewhat  different  from,  and  more  difficult 
than,  that  of  most  other  citites. 

In  1842,  that  is  to  say,  70  years  ago — somewhat  before  my  recol- 
lection— New  York  found  it  necessary  to  go  outside  the  city  limits 
for  a  water  supply.  The  Croton  aqueduct  was  built  with  a  capacity 
of  about  72,000,000  gallons  per  day. 

Forty-three  years  later,  in  1885,  the  Croton  system  was  extended, 
and  a  new,  additional  Croton  aqueduct  built. 

The  city  was  growing  very  fast  now,  and  it  was  evident  that  still 
more  water  would  have  to  be  needed. 

So  in  four  years — in  1889 — the  question  was  earnestly  agitated. 
A  contract  was  proposed  with  the  Ramapo  Company  to  bring  water 
from  the  Ramapo  river  over  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson.  But  the 
price  was  extortionate.  It  was  a  veritable  hold-up,  and  fortunately 
this  effort  to  rob  the  city  was  defeated. 

But  water  was  needed  just  the  same,  and  the  agitation  went  on. 
The  Brooklyn  Manufacturers'  Association  finally  took  the  matter  up. 
Following  the  agitation  by  that  Association,  in  1901,  (large  bodies 
move  slowly,  you  see)  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  at 
Albany  to  authorize  the  creation  of  a  commission  empowered  to  add 
to  the  water  supply  of  the  city.    THE  BILL  FAILED  TO  PASS. 

This  legislation  was  necessary  because  the  needed  additional 
supply  of  water  must  come  from  outside  the  city  limits,  and  of 
course  the  city  could  not  go  outside  of  itself  and  take  things  unless 
the  state  said  it  might.  Legislative  permission  to  raise  money  was 
also  required,  for  the  city  was  already  in  debt  about  to  the  limit. 

Sources  of  Supply. 

A  commission  was  appointed  by  the  City  to  investigate  the  sources 
of  supply.  They  could  do  that  much  without  asking  permission  from 
Albany. 

Well,  there  was  the  Hudson  river.  But  that  wouldn't  come  into 
the  city  by  gravity;  it  would  have  to  be  pumped.  Besides,  its  pollu- 
tion by  up-state  cities  rendered  it  undesirable. 
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It  seems  there  were  undeveloped  resources  in  neighborinf 
ties  emst  of  the  Hudson,  but  legislation  prevented  their  uf  possibly 
the  legislation  secured  to  those  counties  the  use  of  their  own  resouroM. 
If  so,  it  was  wise  legislation,  for  goodness  knows  the  counties  need  it 
badly  enough,  as  has  been  amply  demonstrated  the  last  two  summers. 
Not  far  away  were  other  rivers  with  water  in  them  (in  which 
respect  they  differed  from  some  rivers  I  saw  in  Arizona  sixteen  years 
ago) — rivers  with  water  in  them  that  might  have  been  used,  but  those 
streams  very  inconsiderately  wandered  into  western  Connecticut,  or 
northern  New  Jersey,  and  so  got  tangled  up  in  interstate  complica- 
tions, and  that  shut  them  out. 

Up  in  the  Adirondacks  is  much  good  wet  water — aplenty  of  it. 
The  idea  of  moving  the  mountains  to  the  city  was  not  regarded  as 
feasible. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  were  pagans  and  had  no 
faith.  You  know  there  is  a  theory  extant  to  the  effect  that  faitb 
will  move  mountains.  But  it  is  my  private  opinion  publicly  ex- 
pressed that  in  undertaking  any  such  contract  as  moving  a 
mountain,  much  more  will  be  accomplished  with  such  means  as  a 
pick  and  shovel. 

And  as  the  city  has  decided  that  will  cost  too  much  to  go  to  the 
mountain,  a  certain  incident  in  the  history  of  Mahomet  will  not  be 
repeated. 

Ah !   This  Look*  Like  It. 

At  last  an  available  source  was  found. 

Not  so  far  away  up  north  as  the  Adirondacks,  but  still  90  miles 
north  of  the  New  York  City  Hall  as  the  crow  flies  (I  saw  the  identical 
crow  flying  over  the  Bronx  three  days  before  Christmas,  so  I  speak 
with  authority),  and  20  miles  farther  north  than  the  city  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  and  some  14  miles  west  of  the  Hudson  are  the  Catskill 
Mountain  watersheds  containing  four  principal  streams;  the  Esopus, 
the  Schoharie,  the  Rondout  and  the  Catskill.  Their  combined  develop- 
ment would  yield  about  767,000,000  gallons  daily. 

"Well  Father  Knickerbocker,"  you  say,  "how  much  have  you  now, 
how  much  do  you  use,  and  how  much  do  you  want?" 

He  says  he  wants  from  110  to  120  gallons  per  day  for  each  mem- 
ber of  his  family  of  5,000,000  people — about  550,000,000  gallons 
daily;  that  this  consumption  is  increasing  yearly  18,000,000  gallons 
per  day,  and  that  his  dependable  sources  yielded  him  only  about 
500,000,000  gallons  daily  against  the  550,000,000  gallons  that  he 
needs. 
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So  in  a  dry  time,  you  see,  there  is  grave  danger  of  a  water  famine. 
BUT 

But  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature, 
and  this,  as  I  said,  was  refused  in  1901;  also  in  1902,  1903  and  1904; 
but  was  finally  granted  June  3,  1905. 

Mayor  McClellan  AcU  Promptly. 

You  have  heard  of  one  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  our  mother  country 
who  was  called  Ethelred  the  Unready.  With  equal  good  reason 
General  Geo.  B.  McClellan  might  have  been  called  Geo.  the  Unready. 
When  he  was  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  Civil 
war  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  have  given  expression  to  exasperated 
comment  on  that  phase  of  his  character. 

But  his  son,  Geo.  B.  McClellan,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
was  a  man  of  different  mold,  and  his  name  will  always  be  honorably 
connected  with  the  Catskill  Aqueduct.  Within  six  days  after  the 
bill  had  become  a  law,  Mayor  McClellan  appointed  a  Board  of  three 
Commissioners  of  high  character  and  ability  who  proceeded  to  organ- 
ize the  administrative  body  necessary  to  undertake  so  great  a  work. 
They  also  prepared  plans  and  estimates  which  were  finally  approved 
by  city  and  state  authorities. 

On  March  27,  1907,  the  first  construction  contract  was  let. 

The  Plan. 

By  the  plan  adopted,  the  Catskill  watersheds  will  be  developed, 
and  a  system  constructed  capable  of  delivering  500,000,000  gallons 
daily  to  the  five  boroughs  of  the  city. 

At  present,  of  the  group  of  four  streams  in  the  watersheds,  the 
Esopus,  the  Schoharie,  the  Rondout  and  the  Catskill,  only  the  Esoput 
is  being  developed.    Others  will  be  used  as  needed. 

The  Esopus  creek  is  the  largest  of  the  four  and  has  an  estimated 
yield  of  250,000,000  gallons  daily,  or  half  the  capacity  of  the  new 
system.  This,  when  added  to  the  dependable  500,000,000  gallons  from 
other  sources  will  give  New  York  a  total  of  750,000,000  gallons  daily. 
This  amount  may  possibly  be  sufficient  for  forty  years  to  come. 

You  may  find  it  interesting  to  notice  what  the  situation  is  at  the 
end  of  that  time. 

The  system  to  be  constructed  consists  of  an  aqueduct,  and  three 
reservoirs,  viz.:  the  Ashokan,  the  Kensico,  and  the  Hill  View.  The 
Hudson  river  tunnel  deserves  to  rank  also  as  one  of  the  main  features 
of  the  work. 

And  first 

The   Ashokan  Reservoir. 

Away  up  in  the  Catskill  Mountains,  at  the  beginning  of  things, 
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about  14  miles  west  of  Kingston,  the  great  Ashokan  reiervoir  will 
be  built.  It  occupies  a  natural  basin  in  the  hills,  and  is  formed  by  the 
Olive  Bridge  dam  across  the  Esopus  creek  and  by  earth  dikes  that 
close  up  gaps  in  the  hills  wherever  necessary.  It  will  be  divided  by 
a  dike  into  two  parts,  the  east  basin  and  the  west  basin. 

If  you  are  yearning  for  figures — I  don't  mean  the  attractive  ones 
that  walk  around  in  dry-goods — I  suppose  there  is  no  question  on  that 
score — but  the  kind  that  the  Arabs  invented — let  me  give  you  a  few 
concerning  the  great  impounding  Ashokan  reservoir. 

Its  storage  capacity  will  be  130  billion  gallons.     Translated  into 
oil-country  units  of  35,000  bbl.  iron  tanks, — bbls.  of  42  gallons  each, 
—it  would  fill  88,435  such  Unks. 

Its  water  surface  is 12.8  square  miles. 

Length  of  shore  line 40  miles. 

Length  of  reservoir 12  miles. 

Average  width  of  reservoir 1  mile. 

Maxium  depth  of  water 190  feet. 

Average  depth  of  water ^ 60  feet. 

Land  required 15,150  acres. 

Elevation  above  sea  level  full  reservoir         590  feet. 

Railroad   to  be  discontinued 11  miles. 

Railroad  to  be  built 14.5  miles. 

Highways  to  be  discontinued 64  miles. 

Highways  to  be  built 25  miles. 

The  inhabitants  of  7  villages — some  1900  people  in  the  winter 
and  2900  in  the  summer — will  have  to  build  an  ark,  or  pack  up  their 
traps  and  go  somewhere  else;  and  32  cemeteries — 2400  bodies — have 
already  anticipated  the  general  resurrection  which,  it  is  supposed,  is 
not  scheduled  to  be  pulled  off  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  water  which  the  reservoir  will  hold  would  cover  all  Man* 
hattan  Island  to  the  depth  of  28  feet.  The  area  of  its  surface  is 
equivalent  to  that  of  Manhattan  below  116th  street. 

The  Olive  Bridge  Dam  across  the  Esopus  creek,  the  chief  feature 
of  the  masonry  part  of  the  reservoir  is  4650  feet  long.  In  fact,  it  has 
more  feet  than  a  centipede.  It  and  the  secondary  dams  and  dikes 
have  other  dimensions  which  would  make  a  fine  string  of  statistics, 
but  let  them  go. 

Still,  if  any  of  you  want  details  so  you  can  go  out  tomorrow 
morning  and  build  similar  dam — things — I  will  try  to  get  them  for 
you. 

Contracts  covering  the  construction  of  the  Ashokan  reservoir 
amount  to  nearly  $14,000,000. 
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It  might  be  said  right  here  that  all  the  construction  work  on  the 
whole  system  is  done  by  contract.  Thus  far  I  think  about  100  con- 
tracts have  been  let.  Maybe  more  than  that.  The  Olive  Bridge  Dam 
was  contract  No.  3.  Laying  the  siphon  pipe  across  the  Narrows  from 
Long  Island  to  Staten  Island  is  contract  No.  99. 

The  Kenisco  Reservoir. 

The  Kensico  reservoir,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  in  West- 
chester county  and  about  4  miles  north  of  White  Plains, — White 
Plains  is  the  county  seat  of  Westchester  county  and  is  where  General 
Washington  once  fit  into  the  revolution, — will  be  formed  by  raising 
the  surface  of  Lake  Kensico  to  elevation  355  feet  above  sea  level. 

It  will  be  used  as  an  emergency  storage  reservoir  in  case  of 
interruption  of  any  kind  to  the  77  miles  of  aqueduct  north  of  it.  It 
will  also  afford  facilities  for  purifying  the  water  by  various  means, 
including  filtration  and  aeration. 

Its  total  capacity  will  be  40  billion  gallons— or  nearly  a  third  of 
the  capacity  of  the  great  Asokan's  130  billions. 

Its  water  surface  is  717  acres.    Land  required,  3,184  acres. 

There  will  also  be  highways  to  be  discontinued;  highways  to  be 
built;  dams  to  be  constructed;  cubic  yards  of  material  to  be  exca- 
vated, and  all  th^t  sort  of  thing. 

Contracts  for  the  construction  of  this  reservoir  amount  to  nearly 
$8,500,00. 

The  Hill  View  Reservoir. 

The  third,  last  and  smallest  reservoir  is  the  Hill  View  Reservoir. 
It  is  15  miles  south  of  Kensico,  is  in  Yonkers  just  north  of  the  New 
York  City  line,  and  adjoins  the  Empire  race  track — now  called  the 
Belmont  track,  i  believe.  The  intention  was  to  include  this  track  in 
the  reservoir,  but  that  idea  was  given  up  on  account  of  the  expense. 

The  track  and  the  reservoir  are  within  a  half  mile  of  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Julian  Richmond,  one  of  the  Assistant  Engineers  at  head- 
quarters at  165  Broadway.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  the  material 
used  in  this  paper. 

The  Hill  View  Reservoir  will  hold  only  900  million  gallons — 
against  the  40  billions  of  the  Kensico,  and  the  130  billions  of  the 
Ashokan.  But  what  it  lacks  in  size  it  makes  up  in  activity,  import- 
ance and  responsibility.    The  official  statement  says: 

"Its  function  will  be  to  equalize  the  difference  between  the  use 
of  water  in  the  city  as  it  varies  from  hour  to  hour,  and  the  steady 
flow  in  the  aqueduct;  and  to  furnish  quantities  of  water  upon  IM- 
MEDIATE DEMAND!  as  in  a  great  conflagration." 
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it  will  luivi'  internal  divisions  and  arrangemenU  that  wul  enablt 
it  to  do  almost  anything  except  to  talk. 

The  water  surface  area  of  the  Hill  View  Reservoir  will  be  90 
acres,  and  will  have  an  elevation  of  296  feet.  This  is  215  feet  lower 
than  the  outlet  of  the  Ashokan  Reservoir,  92  miles  away. 

The  construction  of  this,  the  smallest  of  the  three  reservoirt, 
will  cost  the  tidy  little  sum  of  $3,270,000. 

The  Aqueduct. 

The  aqueduct,  the  waterway,  will  be  a  continuous  covered  channel 
from  the  Ashokan  reservoir  to  the  Silver  Lake  Terminal  Reservoir  on 
Staten  Island,  a  distance  of  121  miles.  With  normal  uninterrupted 
flow  the  water  will  make  the  journey,  one  way,  in  about  48  hourt. 
No  return  ticket^  will  be  issued. 

North  of  the  city  line  there  are  four  distinct  types  of  aqueduct; 
cut-and-cover,  grade  tunnel,  pressure  tunnel,  and  steel  pipe  siphon. 

The  cut-and-cover  type  will  be  of  horseshoe  shape,  17  feet  high 
by  17  V4  feet  wide  inside.  It  is  the  least  expensive  type  and  is  used 
wherever  possible.  It  is  constructed  of  concrete.  A  trench  is  dug — 
or — cut,  sections  of  the  aqueduct  built  therein,  and  then  the  exca- 
vated material  is  used  to  help  cover  up  the  finished  tube. 

The  regular  three-foot  embankment  over  the  concrete  arch  is 
safe  to  carry  a  12-ton  road  roller.  It  may  have  to  do  that  sometimes. 
With  a  fill  of  more  than  14  feet  deep  the  concrete  walls  must  be  rein- 
forced by  steed  rods. 

The  cut-and-cover  type  will  form  55  miles  of  the  aqueduct. 

Where  hills  or  mountains  cross  the  line  and  there  is  no  reasoning 
with  them,  tunnels  are  driven  through  them. 

Since  writing  this  sentence  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  state- 
ment contained  therein  is  condensed  to  the  point  of  indolence  and 
obscurity. 

Of  course  the  idea  is,  that  water  will  not  rise  higher  than 
its  source,  or,  as  we  scientists  say,  water  will  not  flow  up  hill. 

And  so  when  the  aqueduct,  in  the  course  of  its  interesting  travels 
through  the  picturesque  scenery  of  south-eastern  New  York  state, 
finds  itself  confronted  by  a  range  of  hills  whose  summit  is  higher  than 
the  source  of  the  aqueduct,  of  course  the  aqueduct  cannot  be  carried 
over  that  summit,  because,  water  will  not  flow  up  hill. 

And  if  the  range  is  too  long,  or  for  some  other  reason  it  is  im- 
practicable to  carry  the  aqueduct  around  it,  nothing  remains  but  to 
punch  a  hole  through  it,  to  make  a  tunnel  at  the  same  grade  as  the 
aqueduct — a  grade  tunnel — and  go  on. 
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However,  before  we  go  on,  that  theory  that  water  will  not  flow  up 
hill  deserves  one  word  more. 

I  once  heard  a  gentleman  address  a  small  assembly,  in  numbers 
somewhat  like  this  intelligent  and  yes,  good-looking,  audience.  But 
of  course  such  a  cargo  of  erudition  was  not  stowed  away  in  the  hold 
of  the  Foxburg  Literary  Society  as  is  found  on  the  manifest,  the  bill 
of  lading,  of  a  learned  association  like  the  Warren  Academy  of 
Science. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  the  speaker  demonstrated  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  water  not  only  can,  but  that  it  does  flow  up  hill. 
And  his  logic,  as  I  recall  it,  was  somewhat  on  this  wise: 

The  shape  of  the  earth  is  like  that  of  a  globe  or  a  sphere.  There- 
fore a  line  drawn  in  any  direction  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  must 
be  drawn  through  an  arc — a  section  of  a  circle;  and  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  one  end  of  such  an  arc  to  the  other  shows  that  the 
center  of  the  arc  is  higher  than  the  ends  of  it. 

And  so  a  river  running  in  any  direction  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  must  run  through  an  arc;  and  as  the  center  of  the  arc  is  higher 
than  the  ends  of  it,  it  is  evident  that  a  river,  in  flowing  from  its 
source  to  the  middle  of  its  course,  must  flow  up  hill. 

Now  that  is  a  very  nice  and  pretty  theory  if  you  let  it  alone  and 
don't  pick  flaws  in  it.  But  for  some  reason  the  great  hydraulic 
principle  involved  therein  has  been  absolutely  ignored  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Catskill  Aqueduct. 

Now  you  may  not  quite  believe  that,  but  I  still  assure  you  it  is 
a  fact. 

The  grade  tunnels  are  also  of  horseshoe  shape,  17  feet  high  by 
13  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  lined  with  concrete.  Their  aggregate 
length  will  be  14  miles. 

Just  for  a  comparison,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  longest  railway 
tunnel  in  the  world — the  Simplon  in  Switzerland — is  a  few  feet  more 
than  12  miles  long. 

When  deep  and  broad  valleys  are  to  be  crossed,  and  there  is  suit- 
able rock  beneath  them,  circular  tunnels  are  driven  deep  in  the  rock 
under  them  and  lined  with  concrete.  No  matter  what  else  is  above 
them,  they  must  have  a  cover  of  at  least  150  feet  of  sound  rock  for 
safety  in  construction  and  for  permanence. 

Engineering  experts  expect  the  pressure  tunnels  will  prove  to  be 
the  most  enduring  portions  of  the  aqueduct. 

When  crossing  a  valley  or  a  river,  a  shaft  at  each  extremity  con- 
nects each  pressure  tunnel  with  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  aqueduct. 
So  you  see  each  pressure  tunnel  involves  the  construction  of  four 
right  angles. 


These  tunnels  vary  in  size  but  will  aveinfre  about  14  feet  in 
diameter.  They  have  agrreed— these  pressure  tunnels  hav»— to  be 
responsible  for  35  miles  of  the  aqueduct — or  two  and  a  half  times  tha 
length  of  the  grade  tunnels. 

Where  pressure  tunnels  are  lonf?,  like  the  Yonkers  tunnel  that 
will  feed  Hill  View  reservoir,  and  the  city  tunnel  under  New  York, 
construction  is  facilitated  and  access  to  them  is  obtained  by  shafta. 

One  of  these  shafts  is  not  far  from  Mr.  Richmond's  residence; 
and  the  great  pile  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  broken  rock 
that  has  been  brought  up  this  one  shaft  alone  is  a  sight  to  see. 

The  fourth  type  of  the  aqueduct  is  the  steel-pipe  siphon.  This 
is  used  in  valleys  where  the  rock  is  not  sound,  or  where  for  other 
reasons  pressure  tunnels  would  be  impracticable. 

The  steel  pipe  is  made  of  plates  riveted  together,  from  7-16  to  % 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  pipes  are  9  feet  11  inches  in  diameter. 
They  will  be  lined  with  2  inches  of  cement  mortar,  embedded  in  con- 
crete and  covered  with  earth. 

Three  pipes  are  required  in  each  siphon  for  the  full  capacity  of 
the  aqueduct. 

The  siphon  across  the  Narrows  from  Long  Island  to  Staten  Island 
will  be  of  cast-iron  pipe. 

Altogether,  steel-pipe  and  iron  siphons  will  have  to  cover  22  miles 
of  the  aqueduct. 

Concerning  the  aqueduct  generally,  ingenious  devices  allow  for 
inspection,  shrinkage,  expansion,  and  about  every  emergency  that  can 
be  thought  of. 

Getting  Into  New  York. 

Now  how  will  water  finally  arrive  in  the  city  of  New  York? 

From  the  Hill  View  reservoir  Catskill  water  will  be  delivered  to 
the  five  boroughs — not  by  a  big  water  line  on  top  of  the  ground  run- 
ning through  Broadway,  Fifth  Avenue,  etc. — Oh,  my,  no!  It  will  be 
conducted  through  a  circular  tunnel  from  15  to  11  feet  in  diameter, 
in  solid  rock,  under  the  whole  leng^th  of  the  city.  It  will  be  from 
200  to  750  feet  below  the  surface.  This  great  depth  under  the  city 
is  necessary  so  that  streets,  buildings,  subways,  sewers  and  subter- 
ranean things  generally  may  not  be  disturbed. 

The  depth  is  also  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  substantial  rock 
covering  to  withstand  the  bursting  pressure. 

For  safety  alone  the  pressure  tunnel  is  regarded  as  incomparable 
in  view  of  its  indestructibility.  Other  advantages  are  that  a  single 
large  waterway  better  preserves  the  hydraulic  head,  and  because 
of  its  location  there  is  no  interference  with  street  traffic. 
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The  tunnel  will  be  constructed  from  24  shafts  about  4,000  feet 
apart.  Through  these  shafts,  also,  the  water  will  be  DELIVERED 
into  existing  pipes. 

The  Aerator. 

And  it  will  be  pure  water,  too. 

Up  near  Kensico  it  will  be  filtered  and  aerated. 

The  aerator  is  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  pipes  covering  about 
two  acres.  Some  21  million  gallons  per  hour  will  be  spouted  verti- 
cally from  1600  2-inch  nozzles,  and  thus  not  only  be  purified,  but 
produce  a  most  beautiful  scenic  effect. 

A  newspaper  man  went  into  raptures  over  the  prosepective  spec- 
tacle.    Listen  to  a  bit  of  his  enthusiasm: 

"With  the  water  issuing  from  a  multitude  of  fountains  over  an 
area  of  two  acres,  the  aerator  will  be  a  feature  that  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  most  admirable  of  Nature's  wonders.  The  foun- 
tains will  assume  definite  forms,  and  as  the  sun's  rays  strike  the  misty 
veils  hanging  over  the  tumbling  waters,  rainbows  will  form,  and,  like 
magic  bridges  of  many  colors,  they  will  span  the  spacious  basin." 

An  Insurmountable  Obstacle — Almost. 

The  great  puzzle  of  the  whole  great  undertaking  was  how  to  get 
the  aqueduct  across  the  Hudson  river.  That,  as  Hon.  Hamlet  once 
remarked,   THAT   WAS   THE    QUESTION. 

Would  it  be  safer  and  more  economical  to  carry  it  over  the  river, 
or  lay  it  on  the  river  bottom,  or  tunnel  through  the  rock  under  the 
river?     And  was  any  plan  practicable? 

At  length  the  tunnel  plan  was  decided  upon.  But  at  what  point 
on  the  river  was  there  any  suitable  rock  in  which  to  make  the  tunnel  ? 
For  a  long  time  none  was  found,  and  it  began  to  look  as  if  the  whole 
undertaking  would  be  baffled.  A  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  in  the 
search;  many  test  borings,  vertical  and  diagonal,  were  made,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  in  this  just  getting 
ready  to  begin. 

All  this  exploring  and  boring  and  general  ransacking  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  Hudson  river  flows  in  an  old  glacial  gorge  which  has 
been  filled  up  with  silt,  sand,  gravel  and  things  to  a  depth  of  over 
800  feet.  No  wonder  it  was  difficult  to  find  suitable  rock  for  a 
crossing. 

But  it  was  found — near  Storm  King.  The  tunnel  will  be  14  fe«t 
in  diameter  and  will  be  lined  with  concrete.  The  total  head  of  water 
as  it  passes  through  this  siphon  will  be  1500  feet,  and  so  the  inside 
pressure  will  be  something  enormous:  about  46%  tons  on  each  square 
foot.     But  as  it  is  bored  through  solid  granite,  and  there  is  200  feet 


of  that  rock  above  it  i  he  engineers  think  that  weight  le  enough  to 
prevent  it  from  kicking  over  the  traces. 

The  shafts  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel  are  detp  enough  to  swallow 
two  Washington  monuments  (and  you  know  the  Washington  monu- 
ment is  555  feet  high)  and  have  90  feet  left  for  a  reserve  fund.  Take 
a  freight  train  of  twenty  cars  and  hang  it  up  by  the  heels  in  either 
shaft  and  it  would  be  out  of  sight,  for  the  shafts  are  1200  feet  deep. 

You  see  the  element  of  bigness  enters  into  every  phase  of  the 
aqueduct. 

Out  on  the  Line. 

In  the  construction  camps  of  the  Catskill  Aqueduct  are  some 
18,000  laborers.  Many  of  them  have  their  families  with  them,  so  it 
is  likely  that  the  aggregate  number  of  persons  in  them  is  equal  at 
least  to  our  former  standing  army  of  25,000  men. 

To  which  ridiculous  and  totally  inadequate  figure  of  25,000 
our  army  may  again  be  reduced  if  the  unpatriotic  and  incom- 
petent majority  in  the  present  House  of  Representatives  has 
its  way. 

If  Congress  and  its  whole  bundle  of  archaic,  un-American 
and   anti-business   laws,   and   the   Hon.    Dynamiters   and   all   the 
other  so-called  labor  leaders — I  say,  if  all  these  menaces  and  ob- 
stacles to  the  general  welfare  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
could  be  picked  up  with  a  hand  of  iron,  whether  that  hand  were 
clothed   with   a  velvet  glove  or  not,  and   gently,  but  firmly,  de- 
posited upon  a  government  farm — in  the  bottom  of  Lake  Erie — 
the  country  would  be  much  better  off  than  it  is  now. 
The   camps    consist   of   substantial   one-story   wooden    dwellings. 
Everything  possible  is  done,  every  appliance  used,  to  promote  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  welfare  of  the  men,  women  and  children 
in  the  camps.     Doors  and  windows  are  screened^  streets  well  laid  out; 
there   are  police  and   fire   protection,   savings  bank,   hospital,   store, 
bakery,  electric  lights,  telephone,  kindergarten  and  schools  for  chil- 
dren, and  evening  schools  for  men. 

The  strictest  sanitary  regulations  are  enforced  in  the  camps. 
Sanitary  clauses  are  put  in  all  contracts.  No  liquor  can  be  sold  in 
the  camps. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  towns  along  the  line  of  work,  and  outside 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board,  the  liquor  sellers  and  other  pro- 
moters of  ethical  culture  do  not  scruple  to  make  their  despicable  hay 
while  the  sun  shines,  regardless  of  consequences  to  the  work  or  to 
the  workmen. 

The  line  is  patrolled  and  policed  by  a  splendid  body  of  380  men, 
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many  of  whom  are  ex-soldiers  and  have  seen  service  in  our  Island 
possessions  and  elsewhere. 

Of  the  administrative  department  and  the  headquarters  at  165 
Broadway  I  shall  tell  you  nothing. 

This  whole  great  feat  of  engineering  ranks  second  only  to  the 
Panama  Canal.     In  round  numbers  it  will  cost  about  $175,000,000. 

And  all  that  money  will  be  spent,  and  all  that  labor  will  be  per- 
formed— for  what? 

Why,  simply  to  reproduce  the  miracle  that  so  amazed  the  desert 
Indians,  viz.:  to  enable  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  New  York  to 
have  a  glass  or  more  of  pure  water  merely — by — turning — a — faucet. 

Mineral  Deposits  of  the  Cripple  Creek  District. 

By  J.  T.  Danforth 

What  is  presented  to  you  this  evening  is  purely  information 
gathered  from  observation  during  a  four  years'  residence  in  Cripple 
Creek,  Colorado,  i.  e.  1906-1910.  During  these  years,  I  was  connected 
with  the  Allman  Water  Company,  who  supplied  most  of  the  mines 
in  the  district,  thus  giving  an  excellent  chance  to  get  in  touch  with 
mine  officials,  operations,  and  general  conditions. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  you  a  technical  paper;  I  simply 
invite  you  to  step  aboard  a  transcontinental  aeroplane  and  tomorrow 
we  will  land  at  Colorado  Springs,  just  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  I  suggested  this  means  of  travel,  because  we 
will  not  lose  time  this  way;  secondly,  with  the  best  train  equipment, 
there  is  little  attraction  to  the  dreary  trip  across  the  plains,  for  the 
click  of  the  rail  joints  gets  on  one's  nerves,  when  there  is  nothing 
more  interesting  than  watching  the  prairie  dogs;  trying  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  flat-footed  antelope;  wondering  why  that  upper  wire 
of  the  ranch  fence  runs  up  over  the  top  of  the  gateway;  or  what  is 
the  name  of  the  plant  shaped  like  a  Rugby  football  that  accumulates 
along  the  lower  wire. 

Lest  there  may  be  some  here  this  evening  who  may  feel  a  tim- 
idity in  making  the  trip,  I  shall  attempt  to  portray  a  few  of  the  at- 
tractions. The  early  evening  will  be  spent  in  the  glass-bottomed 
observation  compartment,  while  the  searchlights  illumes  the  points 
of  interest  we  are  passing  over. 

We  will  reach  the  Springs  for  luncheon  and  spend  the  afternoon 
sightseeing.  A  twenty-minute  trolley  ride  will  bring  us  to  Manitou, 
at  the  base  of  Pike's  Peak.  Pay  a  third  car  fare  and  ride  up  to  the 
Cog  Road  Station,  and  then  drink  all  the  iron,  soda  and  sulphur  water 
you  want,  for  all  the  springs  are  here:     Colorado  Springs  has  none, 
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txcept  bed  and  carrUs^  springs,  but  they  are  very  remunerative  to 
the  owners. 

A  drive  up  Williams  Canon  to  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  to  the 
■peaker's  mind  the  most  beautiful  work  of  nature  in  this  vicinity, 
with  a  return  through  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  and  a  trip  to  Glen  Iriy, 
built  by  the  late  General  Palmer,  Colorado  Springs'  greatest  bene- 
factor, will  complete  the  afternoon. 

You  are  now  6,000  feet  above  sea  level;  Cripple  Creek  is  10,000, 
and  45  miles  by  rail  from  Colorado  Springs. 

When  Bob  Womac  discovered  gold  up  there,  there  was  not  a 
railroad  into  the  camp,  and  for  years  the  outfits  were  all  taken  in 
over  the  old  stage  road  up  Cheyenne  Mountain,  which  took  speaker 
from  eight  A.  M.  until  ten  P.  M.  to  make  in  the  saddle.  There  are 
three  roads  in  there  now,  and  we  will  make  the  4,000  foot  climb  on  ths 
"Grandest  One-Day  Trip  in  the  United  States"— The  Short  Line. 
Even  this  much  heralded  new  Webster's  Dictionary  does  not  contain 
adjectives  sufficiently  superlative  to  meet  the  tourist's  needs  the  first 
lime  he  makes  the  trip. 

Mind  you,  this  road  was  not  built  to  please  the  tourist's  eye — he 
was  never  dreamed  of — but  to  get  a  shorter  haulage  on  the  ore,  and 
thus  get  the  business  from  the  other  roads.  At  the  time  the  Short 
Line  was  contemplated,  the  report  of  the  engineers  was  not  encour- 
aging. The  engineering  problems  were  apparently  unsurmountable, 
but  they  were  paid  to  find  a  way  and  they  did.  As  you  ride  up  there 
on  a  standard  gauge  observation  platform  coach,  glance  across  the 
canon  and  at  the  rock  that  has  never  felt  the  power  of  a  stick  of 
dynamite;  imagine,  if  you  can,  how  the  engineering  corps  could  scale 
its  side  and  run  a  line  for  a  proposed  road.  If  the  gigantic  engineer- 
ing features  do  not  appeal,  surely  you  will  agree  that  the  Master 
Sculptor  and  Painter  worked  over  time  on  the  Colorado  Rockies. 

One  Warren  party  visiting  me  in  Cripple  Creek,  told  me  he 
could  not  have  believed  such  colors  existed  in  mountain  scenery  had 
he  not  beheld  them  with  his  own  eye. 

The  district  is  at  the  summit  of  the  climb  westward,  then  the 
elevation  falls  gradually  for  many  miles  until  the  continental  divide 
is  reached,  whose  snow-capped  peaks  are  visible  fifty  to  seventy-five 
miles  away,  the  year  around;  however,  no  railroad  runs  directly  west 
from  Cripple  Creek.  The  district  is  topographically  rough,  and  rolling 
mountains  something  like  our  hills  around  here.  The  timber  has  all 
been  cut,  and  the  ground  looks  as  though  giant  woodchucks  had  bee» 
at  work  digging  winter  quarters.  These  are  simply  dumps,  and 
prospect  holes. 


The  gold  producing  area  is  very  limited,  being  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  a  circle  with  a  mile  radius  will  include  nearly  all  pay  ore,  with 
the  best  producing  mines,  not  in  the  center  of  the  crater,  but  at  iti 
periphery.  There  is  practically  no  free  gold  in  the  district,  although  it 
was  by  panning  that  the  first  float  was  found,  as  early  as  1860.  It 
was  quite  a  distance  removed  from  the  present  production,  and  yean 
passed  by  until  the  first  big  strike  was  made  at  Stratton's  Inde- 
pendence. Oh,  you  can  find  plenty  of  fool's  gold  in  the  streams,  but 
the  average  person  would  not  recognize  $50.00  ore  without  an  intro- 
duction from  the  mine  superintendent. 

Deposits  are  very  erratic  in  the  district.  In  many  instances  pay 
ore  will  start  at  the  grass  roots.  The  vein  rarely  goes  straight  down, 
but  dips,  and,  if  one  sinks  on  a  vein  (to  save  money),,  of  course,  an 
inclined  shaft  results,  which  is  treacherous  to  operate,  as  the  angla 
of  the  dip  is  not  constant. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  speculative  features  in  actual  gold  mining. 
For  instance,  an  adjoining  claim  has  a  six-inch  vein  of  $100.00  ore, 
my  engineer  figures  out  that  according  to  the  dip,  we  should  en- 
counter it  if  we  sink  a  shaft  600  feet  at  a  certain  point  on  our  claim. 
It  looks  so  good  to  us  that  we  write  back  to  you  dear  people  in  th« 
old  home  town  a  most  rosy  letter,  and  you  raise  the  where-with-all 
to  sink  that  shaft,  and,  well,  we  get  down  about  500  feet  and  we  hear 
that  our  neighbor  has  lost  his  vein,  it's  just  pinched  out.  However, 
it's  quite  possible  we  may  encounter  it  at  600  feet,  so  we  sink  another 
hundred.  At  the  600  feet  level,  we  decide  to  do  some  drifting,  which 
progressed  more  rapidly  than  sinking,  for  we  want  to  make  a  good 
showing  for  the  money  you  sent  us,  until — well,  we  have  come  to  th« 
end  of  our  resources.  Possibly  you  are  so  sick  of  the  deal  you  won't 
keep  up  the  taxes  on  the  property,  and  some  local  parties  later  buy 
up  the  tax  sales  certificates  and  after  they  get  a  deed  for  it,  go  over 
there  and,  after  half  a  dozen  rounds  of  shots,  open  up  a  three-foot 
Tein.  If  you  had  only  put  in  $100.00  more,  why,  in  a  year's  time,  you 
would  have  double  on  the  investment.  That's  the  enticing  gambU 
of  the  game,  and  I  have  known  some  of  the  best  paid  officials  of  th« 
districts,  to  whom  a  prospect  looked  so  good  that  they  would  put  in 
$500.00  or  $1,000.00,  to  win  or  lose  it  all;  and  generally  lose. 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  in  case  the  western  fever  should  at- 
tack you,  don't  go  to  Cripple  Creep  to  make  your  fortune.  Fifteen 
millions  a  year  are  being  produced,  but  they  are  not  for  you.  You 
haven't  seen  the  finer  points  of  the  game,  and  you  better  keep  out. 
The  prospecting  work  has  all  been  done;  all  the  pay  ore  is  in  a  well 
defined  area,  and  the  major  portion  of  this  is  controlled  by  larg* 
companies,  and  operated  largely  by  the  leasing  and  sub-leasinff 
system. 
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Telluride  ore  predominates  in  Assure  veins,  while  oxidized  or«t 
make  up  a  small  percentage  of  the  district.  Gold  is  the  only  minsral 
that  is  mined  in  Cripple  Creek,  although  there  are  traces  of  othtr 
minerals  frequently  in  conjunction  with  the  gold. 

The  average  tonnage  of  mill  ore,  that  is,  ore  that  can  be  shippsd 
from  this  district  sent  to  the  smelters  and  to  the  valley  plants  is 
better  than  40,000  tons  a  month.  This  makes  about  80  cars  a  day, 
or  S  trainloads — big  trainloads. 

To  get  out  40,000  tons  a  month  of  good  ore  for  the  mills  in  the 
▼alley,  leaving  out  the  20,000  tons  that  goes  through  the  plants  in  the 
district,  requires  the  work  of  3,600  miners,  according  to  the  census 
of  the  state  mine  commissioner,  besides  600  employed  as  leasers. 

In  this  district  very  little  work  is  done  by  hand.  Everything  is 
by  machinery  and  if  the  methods  of  mining  prevailed  today  as  they 
did  sixteen  years  ago,  there  would  hardly  be  10,000  tons  a  month 
going  over  the  road. 

Machine  drills  have  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  development 
and  the  prospecting  of  this  camp  as  any  other  one  thing.  The  cost 
of  mining  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  one  machine  drill,  it 
is  estimated,  can  do  the  work  of  ten  men  using  hand  steel.  The  dis- 
trict is  netted  with  air  lines  from  compressor  plants,  furnishing  com- 
pressed air  to  run  the  drills. 

The  old  and  usual  means  of  transportation  to  the  railroads  where 
spurs  do  not  run  to  the  mines,  is  in  vogue  at  this  time  except  in  some 
places.  The  "skinner"  and  the  six-horse  team  will  be  a  landmark 
in  this  district  for  years  to  come.  These  big  yellow  ore  wagons  are 
similar  to  our  large  ice  wagons,  but  of  the  heaviest  construction,  and 
some  of  the  mountain  roads  that  these  teams  pull  through  are  dan- 
gerous in  the  extreme,  and  frequently  impassable.  To  overcome  the 
short  haul  difficulties  a  number  of  arial  trams  have  been  built,  which 
have  solved   many   of  these   obstacles. 

The  principle  is  similar  to  the  package  carrier  in  a  department 
store.  The  railroad  may  be  a  half  mile  away,  but  topographical  con- 
ditions may  preclude  an  air  line  tram,  so  the  line  may  run  up  hill  and 
down  hill  and  around  the  hill.  The  method  of  traction  is  by  endless 
cable  to  which  the  buckets  or  cars  are  gripped  with  a  hand  clutch 
by  the  starter,  and  all  run  at  the  same  speed  and  interval  as  started 
out  at,  hence  need  no  attention  en  route.  I  should  judge  these  buckets 
carry  nearly  half  a  ton.  The  district  is  encircled  by  one  of  the  finest 
of  trolley  systems,  with  excellent  road  bed,  over  which  steam  trains 
also  operate,  so  that  miners  are  taken  to  within  a  five-minute  walk 
of  any  of  the  large  mines. 
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Mine  operation  is  extremely  fascinating,  but  equally  dangerous. 
The  shaft  and  hoist  arrangement  is  much  like  the  elevator  in  a  large 
building.  The  shaft  is  smaller.  Six  men  can  stand  on  the  platform 
of  the  cage,  or  twelve,  if  it  is  double-decked.  The  levels — correspond- 
ing to  floors  of  a  building — are  usually  100  feet  apart.  The  cage  is 
operated  entirely  by  the  hoist  man  in  the  engine  room,  at  the  surface. 
The  miner,  by  a  pull-wire  gong,  or  electric  light  flash,  and  code  of 
•ignals,  indicates  his  location  and  desire  for  the  cage.  After  he  has 
run  his  last  ore  car  on,  he  mounts  on  the  car  signal  "up,"  and,  if  he 
has  neglected  to  signal  "man  on,"  he  is  fairly  shot  to  the  surface. 
A  miner  is  not  apt  to  make  this  mistake  a  second  time. 

Many  mines  have  adopted  the  skip  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
cage,  simply  a  large  steel  bin,  pivoted  so  that  when  it  reaches  the 
surface,  it  automatically  swings  and  dumps  the  ore  into  a  train  car, 
and  the  latter  is  automatically  run  and  dumped  by  electricity.  The 
aim  here,  like  other  commercial  operations,  is  to  eliminate  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  reduction  in  the  operating  force  also  reduces  the  liabil- 
ity of  accidents  and  damage  suits. 

A  visit  to  one  of  our  boiler  shops  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
noise  of  a  mining  machine  drill,  for  the  air  driven  riveting  hammer  be- 
longs to  the  same  family.  The  disagreeable  features  of  the  riveting 
hammer  are  mainly  the  noise  and  vibration,  while  the  cutting  of  the 
rock  by  the  machine  drill  produces  a  cloud  of  dust  which  the  operator 
is  constantly  inhaling  and  getting  into  his  eyes,  and  the  detonation  in  a 
drift  five  by  six,  is  intense. 

The  rock  formation  is  usually  very  hard.  Few  of  the  drifts  hare 
to  be  timbered.  In  large  slopes,  however,  careful  timbering  is  done 
and  the  very  best  Oregon  timber  is  now  being  used,  as  on  numerous 
occasions,  there  have  been  caveins  of  large  slopes  causing  serious 
loss  in  upper  levels,  and  on  the  surface.  All  sorting  is  done  on  the 
surface  in  the  ore  house,  while  high  grade  ore  is  sacked  underground. 

At  the  time  I  left  the  District,  deep  mining  was  prevented  by  a 
subterraneous  body  of  water,  first  encountered  at  the  El  Paso  shaft, 
which  inundated  a  number  of  their  lower  levels,  ruining  very  expen- 
sive machinery  and  handicapping  practically  all  the  large  mines  of 
the  District.  To  relieve  the  situation,  the  El  Paso  mine  drove  a 
drainage  tunnel  for  a  number  of  thousand  feet  which  with  the  pump- 
ing going  on  there  and  at  other  mines  kept  the  water  from  raising; 
but  a  number  of  years  of  pumping  proved  that  the  District  could  not 
be  underwatered  by  such  methods.  A  deep  drainage  tunnel  had  been 
talked  of  for  years  before  I  had  seen  Cripple  Creek,  but  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  there  the  day  the  first  drill  was  started  on  the 
Rosevelt   Deep   Drainage   Tunnel.       This   was   a   red   letter   day   for 
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Crippio  Creek.  Special  rates  were  made  on  all  the  roads,  and  many 
thousands  of  people  were  brought  into  the  district  that  day  from  all 
over  the  State.  I  shall  never  forget  the  day.  Committees  had  bMn 
busy  for  weeks  making  arrangements.  Hundreds  of  vehicles  ranging 
from  carriages  to  ore  wagons  had  been  commandered,  and  certainly 
such  a  conglomerate  caravan  never  left  an  Americap  town  before,  for 
a  four  mile  trip  down  a  rocky  dangerous  canon  road;  nor  do  I  recall 
of  any  serious  accident  that  day. 

Since  then  the  Tunnel  heading  has  been  steadily  driven  forward 
under  great  physical  difficulties,  for  most  of  the  rock  has  been  the 
hardest  of  Pikes  Peak  Granite,  for  which  special  powder  has  had  to 
be  manufactured.  This  tunnel  is  about  four  miles  long,  depth  2,256 
feet,  and  is  now  discharging  6,500  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  and 
the  water  level  is  slowly  receding  in  the  mines.  It  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  you  to  learn  that  this  tunnel  was  not  financed  by  the  State,  but 
by  subscription  of  the  mining  and  other  interested  companies  of  the 
district,  and  when  the  lower  levels  are  finally  unwatered,  it  will  g^ve 
a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  district.  So  far  as  deep  mining  operations 
have  progressed,  the  ore  values  have  increased  with  depth;  two  thou- 
sand feet,  being  approximately  about  the  lowest  depth  at  which  opera- 
tions have  been  carried  on. 

April  8,  1912. 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Fruit  Grovring  Industry. 

By  G.  R.  Hosier 

(Abstract) 

This  paper  described  the  industry  as  developed  in  Monaghan 
Township,  York  County,  ten  miles  from  Harrisburg.  In  the  county 
there  are  a  variety  of  soils,  of  which  one, — a  peculiar  iron-stone  soil, 
covering  an  area  of  only  a  few  square  miles,  — is  particularly  adapted 
to  peach  growing.  Peaches  grown  on  this  soil  are  more  highly 
flavored  and  have  in  general  better  qualities  than  those  grown  on  the 
adjacent  soils. 

Winter  Buds. 

By  Miss  Ailene  Miller 
(Abstract) 

Most  people  do  not  realize  that  the  buds  which  they  notice  be- 
ginning to  swell  and  burst  at  this  time  of  year  have  been  on  the  trees 
for  eight  or  nine  months.  Even  in  midsummer  the  rhododendron 
bushes  have  buds  an  inch  or  more  long,  ready  for  the  next  spring; 
and  all  trees  have  their  next  year's  leaves  packed  away  in  the  winter 
buds  before  this  year's  leaves  have  fallen. 

The  position  of  the  buds  on  the  twigs  serves  not  only  to  identify 
the  trees  in  winter,  but  determines  to  a  large  extent  the  shape  of  the 
tree.  Thus  the  spruce  has  a  very  large  bud  at  the  end  of  the  twigs, 
and  grows  a  straight  shaft  which  extends  from  the  ground  to  the  top 
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of  the  tree;  while  the  lilac  has  two  buds  at  the  end  of  every  twig,  and 
forks  and  re-forks,  forming  a  spreading  bush  instead  of  a  tree. 

May  13,  1912. 

Generation  and  Distribution  of  Electricity. 

By  Norman  H.  Spencer 
(Abstract) 

As  stated  in  his  paper,  the  means  of  generating  electricity  most 
commonly  employed  are  steam  power,  water  power,  and  power  from 
gas,  gasoline,  and  oil  engines.  The  proportionate  amount  of  elec- 
tricity derived  by  these  various  methods  is  as  follows:  Steam  power 
82%,  water  power  15%,  and  gas  and  oil  engines  3%.  At  present  there 
is  utilized  only  about  six  million  horse  power  from  water  power  for 
electric  generation,  while  there  is  available  in  the  United  States  from 
twenty  to  forty  million  horse  power  of  water  undeveloped.  Mr. 
Spencer  described  fully  the  methods  and  machinery  employed  in 
generating  and  distributing  electricity. 


The  Game  Fish  of  Northwestern  Pennsyh 

By  Edward  E.  Hertzel 

(Abstract) 

The  paper  was  especially  appreciated  by  the  fishermen  present. 
Mr.  Hertzel  has  evidently  not  only  studied  well  this  subject,  but  has 
much  information  that  could  only  be  acquired  by  a  lover  of  angling 
and  a  close  observer  of  nature.  He  described  briefly  the  various  food 
and  game  fish  found  in  this  vicinity,  but  it  was  to  the  trout  and  bass 
families  that  he  devoted  most  of  his  discussion.  Over  the  brook 
trout  he  was  most  enthusiastic.  As  to  the  maximum  size  of  fish  in 
our  streams,  he  said  that  he  had  known  of  trout  being  caught  that 
weighed  2J4  pounds,  and  bass  that  weighed  5  pounds,  and  insinuated 
that  it  was  not  truthful  to  catch  larger  fish  than  that.  He  stated  that 
at  present  there  are  but  a  mere  fraction  in  numbers  of  fish  in  our 
streams,  as  compared  with  years  ago.  He  assigns  as  cause  for  this 
decrease  the  fact  that  the  streams  are  now  more  wide  and  shallow, 
and  get  so  low  and  warm  in  the  summer.  All  of  which  is  due  to  the 
cutting  down  of  the  forests.  Another  cause  is  the  awful  pollution 
and  contamination  of  the  water  by  the  refineries,  tanneries,  chemical 
works,  etc. 


The  Hartl  Optical  Disc. 


(Abstract) 


By  F.  A.  Dubois 


Prof.  F.  A.  Dubois  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  Hartl  Optical 
Disc.  This  disc  is  a  piece  of  apparatus  devised  to  assist  in  present- 
ing and  demonstrating  many  of  the  phenomena  of  light.  The  instru- 
ment consists  of  an  iron  disc  and  a  semi-circular  shade  mounted  on  a 
tripod  so  as  to  permit  independent  adjustment  on  a  common  horizontal 
axis,  also  to  the  disc  is  attached  a  lithographed  protractor  graduated 
in  degrees.  By  the  use  of  this  disc  and  concave  and  convex  mirrors, 
and  various  lenses,  Prof.  Dubois  made  clear  many  of  the  laws  of 
light. 
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Anthropolofical  Theon«c  ol  Crim«. 

Bj  Dr.  M.  V.  Ball 

Cesare  Lombroso  was  a  professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  at 
the  University  of  Turin  in  Italy.  He  had  formerly  held  a  chair  in 
nervous  diseases  and  was  well  equipped  therefore  to  undertake  the 
task  he  set  for  himself,  namely,  to  study  the  criminal  from  a 
physical  standpoint  and  classify  him  as  one  would  classify  some 
type  of  insect  or  species  of  plant. 

After  several  years  study  of  convicts,  of  groups  of  men  like 
soldiers,  of  the  skulls  of  thousands  of  persons,  criminal  and  non- 
criminal, he  asserted  that  he  had  discovered  a  type  of  man  who 
was  criminally  inclined  by  his  very  nature,  the  so  called  "delinquent" 
or  "criminal  man,"  and  this  man  was  to  be  distinguished  from  others 
by  certain  well  marked  physical  characters,  as  marked,  in  fact, 
as   those  which   distinguish   the  Caucasian   from   the   Mongolian. 

Lombroso  went  further  and  tried  to  show  that  the  anomalies 
and  deformities  present  in  his  criminal  type  are  akin  to  those  found 
in  the  more  primitive  races  of  man  and  in  the  higher  man-apes. 
Therefore,  he  concluded,  they  are  atavistic,  they  are  degenerate. 
The  individuals  approaching  this  type  are  not  responsible  for  their 
anti-social  actions,  they  are  not  free  moral  agents  and  they  are 
not  amenable  to  punishment  or  reform,  they  are  not  insane,  al- 
though many  of  the  insane  present  the  criminal  features. 

Such  was  the  basis  of  a  new  era  in  criminology  and  it  began 
about  1885,  the  year  in  which  Lombroso's  L'Uomo  Delinquento  was 
published.  Lombroso's  ideas  attracted  numerous  followers  and  in 
all  countries  the  effort  was  made  at  once  to  corroborate  or  disprove 
his  findings.  All  manner  of  investigations  were  made  on  the 
criminal,  on  the  barbarian,  on  the  so-called  honest  man,  on  pro- 
fessional men,  on  artisans,  on  animals,  on  the  insane,  imbeciles  and 
prostitutes,  in  fact,  every  type  of  man  was  minutely  studied  as 
had  never  been  done  before  in  order  to  discover  if  possible  the 
microbe  of  dishonesty  and  the  bacillus  of  murder.  Laboratories 
and  museums  arose;  journals  and  books  were  printed;  international 
congresses  attracting  eminent  scientists  were  held  and  a  new 
department  of  science  came  into  existence,  namely,  the  Science  of 
Criminal  Anthropology.  Not  only  a  new  science  but  there  was  also 
formed  a  new  school  of  criminology  or  jurisprudence,  the  Italian  or 
Positivist  School  whose  main  object  is  to  frame  laws  in  accordance 
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with  these  ideas  of  irresponsibility  and  biological  facts,  and  that 
criminals  should  be  punished  according  to  their  degree  of  danger- 
ousness,  not  according  to  their  responsibility  or  to  the  particular 
crime  they  commit. 

Thus  Lombroso  was  the  inspirer  of  a  tremendous  revolution  in 
not  only  the  manner  of  thinking  about  criminals  but  also  the  method 
of  treating  them.  What  is  this  "Delinquenti  Nato"  (born  criminal) 
of  Lombroso?  We  must  remember,  the  type  like  the  average  never 
exists,  that  the  so-called  type  is  the  one  who  nearest  approaches  the 
average,  and  so  Lombroso  states  that  his  criminal  man  possesses  a 
number  of  defects  or  anomalies  found  here  and  there  singly  in  the 
average  man.  Thus  these  characters  are  particularly  common,  a 
receding  forehead,  a  protruding  and  massive  chin,  the  sutures  of 
the  skull  absent,  ears  deficient  in  lobes,  ears  like  handles,  ears 
projecting,  female  form  of  breast  in  males,  scanty  hair  on  face, 
assymetrical  face,  thin  lip,  deformities  of  nose  and  teeth,  exagger- 
ated cheek  bones  and  enlarged  frontal  sinuses.  In  the  brain  itself 
are  found  peculiarities  in  the  convolutions  and  fissures  similar  to  the 
ape  brain.  Then  there  are  physiological  signs  of  degeneration, — ^left 
handedness,  lessened  sensibility  to  pain,  lessened  sense  of  smell, 
lack  of  pity,  cruelty,  vanity  and  pride,  lessened  intelligence,  lack  of 
originality.  The  sociological  marks  are  tattooing,  jargon  speech  and 
numerous  other  characters  well  known  to  everyone  who  has  at  all 
come  in  contact  with  the  criminal  class.  The  structure  of  type 
built  up  of  these  several  anomalies  and  defects  necessarily  under- 
went the  most  searching  scrutiny  of  scientists  and  sociologists  in 
all  countries  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  so-called  criminal 
characters  of  Lombroso  are  not  signs  of  degeneration,  that  they  are 
present  in  the  most  evolved  races,  that  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween crime  and  atavism.  For  instance,  assymetry  is  the  rule  not 
the  exception  in  all  vertebrates  including  man,  and  in  a  study  of 
5000  skulls  by  Liebriech  it  was  especially  characteristic  of  the  human 
race  in  all  times  and  in  all  races.  The  same  of  many  of  the  other 
anomalies,  they  were  found  as  frequent  in  the  highly  civilized  as  in 
the  savage.  The  defects  mentioned  are  found  with  great  frequency 
among  idiots,  epileptics  and  the  insane  and  the  general  belief  now 
is  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  any  connection  between  crime 
and  anatomical  variations  in  a  human  body.  The  Sociological  School 
came  into  existence  and  proclaimed  as  the  result  of  these  studies 
that  crime  is  a  social  disease  and  society  has  the  criminals  it 
creates,  that  alcohol,  insufficient  and  poor  food  and  disease  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  creation  of  defectives  and  that  the  criminal  type 
is  a  social  or  professional  type  rather  than  an  anthropological  one. 
Crime  is  the  result  of  conditions  acting  on  an  unstable  or  defective 
organism. 
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With  these  criticisms  of  the  Lombrosian  theory  there  wm  for  a 
time  a  marked  decline  in  the  interest  attached  to  the  scientiflc  study 
of  the  criminal.  But  recently  the  work  has  beg^un  a^tn  and  out  of 
the  mass  of  conflicting?  data  has  come  a  more  extended  platform  to 
which  both  the  biologists  and  the  sociolog^ists  can  stand.  The  study 
of  the  man  who  has  committed  an  anti-social  act,  so-called  crime, 
must  not  content  itself  with  the  study  of  the  man  himself,  but 
must  go  back  to  the  conditions  and  temptations  which  surrounded 
that  man  long  before  his  birth.  The  mother,  for  instance,  who  is 
impregnated  against  her  will  by  a  syphilitic  or  alcoholic  husband, 
or  even  by  some  unknown  person,  and  is  during  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion ill  cared  for  or  subject  to  hard  work,  bears  a  child  which  during 
its  first  few  months  is  insufficiently  nourished,  poorly  housed  and 
clothed,  perhaps  abandoned  or  brought  up  indifferently  without  a 
mother's  love  or  care.  Later  on  he  becomes  a  denizen  of  the  city 
streets,  a  waif  depending  on  his  natural  cunning  for  existence, 
possessed  of  only  a  fair  amount  of  education.  Is  it  any  fault  of 
nature  that  such  a  one  should  want  to  make  the  most  of  his  slender 
resources  and  use  the  education  of  the  street  to  his  own  advantage? 
Or  again,  is  it  degeneration  of  a  physical  kind  that  causes  several 
hundred  thousand  men  to  lead  a  homeless,  outcast,  tramp  life,  or 
is  it  a  lack  of  organization  in  our  industrial  affairs,  with  periods 
of  great  activity  and  periods  of  depression?  Again,  are  the  criminal 
classes  confined  to  the  few  thousand  inmates  of  our  jails  and 
penitentiaries  and  are  those  outside  mostly  honest,  and  of  those 
so-called  honest  men  how  many  would  remain  so  if  subjected  to 
temptations  or  placed  in  unfavorable  conditions  i.  e.  potentially 
criminals.  Any  study  of  the  unsuccessful  criminals,  the  convicted 
ones,  must  necessarily  be  unfair  and  unscientific  if  it  does  not 
include  the  study  of  the  successful  criminal,  the  man  who  works  in 
the  shadow  of  the  law.  Again,  laws  are  no  longer  considered  or- 
dained by  God.  A  crime  may  be  an  act  against  God,  against  man, 
against  nature.  Our  interpretation  of  crime  varies  with  our 
material  wefare.  Society,  i.  e.  the  ruling  classes  in  society,  not 
many  years  ago  held  it  no  crime  to  do  with  their  property  what 
they  pleased,  whether  that  property  was  animate  or  inanimate.  To- 
day you  know  that  you  may  not  maltreat  your  wife,  your  child  or 
your  dog.  But  in  this  country  today  there  is  one  law  for  the  man 
of  means  and  another  for  the  man  without  means,  or  rather  there 
are  three  or  four  laws  for  the  man  with  means.  Some  day  it  will 
be  as  criminal  for  a  thousand  men  under  the  leadership  of  some 
misguided  individual  to  shoot  down  unarmed  human  beings  because 
they  are  living  in  another  part  of  the  world  as  it  is  today  for  one 
individual  to  kill  another.  The  crimes  against  God  do  not  need  our 
interference.      Crimes    against    nature,    nature    usually    attends    to. 
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The  crimes  against  individual  man  and  society  are  the  ones  that 
society  should  concern  itself  with.  The  work  of  Lombroso  has  called 
attention  to  the  individualization  of  treatment,  that  society  should 
treat  the  individual  and  not  the  crime;  it  should  study  him.  If  he 
is  a  fool  or  a  defective  and  beyond  cure,  place  him  in  such  sur- 
roundings where  he  will  be  as  much  use  to  society  as  possible.  If 
he  is  a  victim  of  circumstances,  endeavor  to  correct  the  conditions 
that  made  him  a  victim  and  do  not  add  to  his  injury  by  further 
punishment.  If  he  is  an  incorrigible,  place  him  under  proper  re- 
straint where  he  may  find  the  schooling  he  failed  to  receive.  If  he 
has  done  an  injury,  give  him  a  chance  to  make  reparation  either  to 
society  or  to  the  person  injured.  And  lastly,  place  our  criminal 
institutions,  our  police  courts  especially  in  the  hands  of  experts 
where  the  man  or  boy  accused  of  crime  can  have  as  much  attention 
shown  him  as  the  man  afflicted  with  physical  disease  and  where  the 
causes  can  be  carefully  investigated  and  the  proper  remedies  applied 
before  the  disease  becomes  chronic  and  incurable.  The  born  criminal 
is  a  rare  animal.  He  is  not  a  serious  menace.  The  criminal  is 
society's  chief  concern  and  every  society  deserves  all  the  criminals 
it  has. 

December  2,  1911. 

Sociological  Theories  of  Crime. 

By  Edward  lyindsej 

The  publication  of  Lombroso's  theories  of  crime  and  criminals 
stimulated  the  discussion  and  study  of  crime  as  never  before.  While 
he  found  many  followers  at  least  of  the  general  theory  of  finding 
the  cause  of  crime  in  the  physical  or  mental  constitution  or  perver- 
sion of  the  criminal  himself  it  was  also  very  soon  pointed  out  that 
the  Lombrosan  theory  was  onesided  and  could  by  no  possibility  rise 
to  the  scope  of  a  general  explanation  of  crime.  One  of  Lombroso's 
earliest  supporters  was  Kurella  in  Germany  but  Baer,  Nacke,  Kirn 
and  later  Aschaffenburg  carefully  analyzed  Lombroso's  work  and 
showed  its  inadequacy  and  the  essential  fallacy  of  his  conclusions. 
Virchow  classed  Lombroso  and  his  deductions  with  Gall  and  the 
alleged  science  of  phrenology.  In  Italy  itself,  however,  while  the 
work  of  Lombroso  gave  rise  to  the  so-called  Italian  school  of 
Criminologists,  his  theories  were  seen  to  be  but  partial  formulations 
and  other  members  of  the  so-called  Italian  school  recognized  the 
need  of  supplementing  them.  Enrico  Ferri  was  profoundly  influ- 
enced by  Lombroso,  but  while  accepting  most  of  his  conclusions  did 
not  consider  crime  to  be  due  to  anthropological  causes  alone.  He 
maintained  that  crime  is  the  result  of  manifold  causes  which  may 
be  classified  as  individual   or  anthropological,   physical   and   social. 
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In  the  relative  importance  which  he  assigned  to  these  factors,  Ferri 
vacillated.  In  an  early  work  he  emphasised  the  individual  factors  in 
the  statement  that  "without  special  individual  inclinations,  the  ex- 
ternal impulses  would  not  be  sufficient  and  that  the  environment 
ffiyes  the  form  to  the  crime  that  has  its  basis  in  the  biological 
factor.^  After  his  conversion  to  socialism  as  his  political  creed  he 
laid  more  stress  on  the  environment  and  formulated  what  he  called 
"the  law  of  criminal  saturation"  in   the  following  statement: 

"Just  as  in  a  given  volume  of  water,  at  a  given  temperature, 
we  find  the  solution  of  a  fixed  quantity  of  any  chemical  substance, 
not  an  atom  more  or  less,  so  in  a  given  social  environment  in 
certain  defined  physical  conditions  of  the  individual,  we  find  the 
commission  of  a  fixed  number  of  crimes."  As  a  consequence  of 
emphasizing  social  factors  Ferri  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
adopting  other  means  than  punishment  to  avoid  possible  future 
crimes.  These  he  calls  "penal  substitutes,"  examples  of  which  are 
lowering  of  import  tariffs  to  decrease  smuggling;  the  use  of  metallic 
instead  of  paper  money  decreasing  forgery;  popular  savings  banks 
as  preventing  usury;  wide  city  streets  and  better  lighting  rendering 
thefts  and  other  offenses  more  difficult;  oversight  of  sale  of  weapons; 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy;  the  suppression  of  monasteries;  public 
baths;  theatres;  foundling  homes;  suppression  of  immoral  publica- 
tions and  accounts  of  famous  trials,  etc.  These  penal  substitutes 
however  are  recognized  by  Ferri  to  be  entirely  apart  from  the  penal 
code.  He  says  that  "in  every  social  environment  there  is  always  a 
minimum  of  inevitable  criminality;"  that  "as  society  cannot  exist 
without  law,  so  law  cannot  exist  without  offenses  against  the  law," 
and  that  "the  execution  of  punishment  though  it  is  the  less  impor- 
tant part  of  the  function  of  social  defense,  in  harmony  with  the  other 
functions  of  society,  is  always  the  last  and  inevitable  auxiliary." 
"Punishment,"  he  says,  "which  is  one  of  the  social  forms  of  pain,  is 
always  a  direct  motive  in  human  conduct,  as  it  is  also  an  indirect 
g^ide  by  virtue  of  its  being  a  sanction  of  justice,  unconsciously 
strengthening  respect  for  the  law.  But  still  this  psychological  truth, 
while  it  demonstrates  the  natural  character  of  punishment  and  the 
consequent  absurdity  of  abolishing  it  altogether  does  not  destroy 
our  conclusion  as  to  the  slight  efficacy  of  punishment  as  a  counter- 
action of  crime."  While  Ferri  thus  correctly  apprehended  the  true 
nature  of  punishment  as  psychological  motive,  in  his  discussion  of 
practical  measures  he  completely  ignores  this  principle  and  considers 
punishment  to  be  "the  application  of  the  law  which  is  most  appro- 
priate to  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime,  according  to  his  more  or 
less  anti-social  characteristics  both  physiological  and  psychological." 
He  regards  the  effect  of  social  punishment  as  slight  because  of  its 
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slowness  and  uncertainty  as  compared  with  the  reaction  of  nature 
against  the  infringement  of  natural  laws.  His  idea  of  punishment 
is  complete  elimination  or  "unfixed  segregation"  of  the  criminaJ. 
We  find  in  Ferri,  therefore,  a  contradiction  running  throughout  his 
work.  In  spite  of  a  correct  theoretical  insight  into  the  social  nature 
of  crime  he  is  too  much  possessed  by  the  Lombrosan  theory  to  make 
a  correct  application  and  is  on  the  whole  to  be  classed  with  the 
anthropological  school.  He  was  led  to  regard  too  closely  the  nature 
of  crime  as  abnormal  and  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate  that  both 
social  and  anti-social  characteristics  are  normally  present  in  every 
human   being. 

Raffaelle  Garofalo,  that  third  member  of  the  trio  called  by  de 
Quiros  "the  three  innovators"  started  from  what  he  called  the 
sociological  conception  of  crime.  The  legislator,  he  says,  did  not 
create  the  word  crime  or  the  idea  it  denotes,  he  has  only  specified 
a  certain  number  of  acts  which  according  to  him,  are  crimes.  Crime 
is  therefore  not  an  artificial  creation  of  the  law,  but  a  "natural 
offense."  He  says,  "crime,  in  fact,  is  always  a  harmful  act  which, 
at  the  same  time,  wounds  some  of  those  feelings  which  it  has  been 
agreed  to  call  the  moral  sense  of  a  human  aggregation.  The  element 
of  immorality  necessary  in  order  that  a  harmful  act  should  be 
considered  as  criminal  by  public  opinion  is  the  violation  of  that 
part  of  the  moral  sense  which  consists  of  the  fundamental  altruistic 
feelings,  pity  and  probity.  It  is  necessary  further,  that  the  viola- 
tion should  wound  not  the  superior  and  most  delicate  part  of  these 
feelings,  but  the  average  measure  in  which  they  are  possessed  by  a 
community  and  which  is  indispensable  for  the  adaptation  of  the 
individual  to  society.  That  is  what  we  shall  call  crime  or  natural 
offense."  He  then  inquires  whether  there  are  psychic  types  of  men 
showing  absence  of  pity  and  probity  and  while  concluding  that 
there  is  no  distinct  anthropological  criminal  type,  thinks  that  the 
criminal  shows  a  psychic  type  analogous  to  that  of  the  lower  animals 
and  savages.  He  is  thus  led  to  the  study  of  the  individual  criminal 
and  back  to  the  anthropological  theories  with  which  his  own  must  be 
partly  classed.  We  will  later  return  to  some  consideration  of 
Garofalo's  theory  of  the  natural  offense;  at  present  we  will  briefly 
mention  several  other  examples  of  what  may  be  called  Anthropo- 
sociologic  theories,  that  is  theories  resting  both  on  the  basis  of 
individual  and  social  factors.  The  so-called  French  school  will  be 
classified  under  this  head  with  Lacassagne,  perhaps  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  publication  of  the  "Archives  of  Criminal  Anthropology" 
at  Lyons,  at  the  head.  Lacassagne  has  said:  "Social  environment  is 
the  heat  in  which  criminality  breeds;  the  criminal  is  the  microbe,  an 
element  of  no  importance  until  it  meets  the  liquid  which  makes  it 
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ferment"  It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  sum  up  a  theory  in  a  phraie,  yet 
for  a  brief  statement  this  does  not  i^ive  an  incorrect  impression  of 
the  general  attitude.  With  the  French  school,  that  is  on  the  general 
position  that  the  causes  of  crime  must  be  sought  in  complex  social 
influences  combined  with  individual  characteristics,  but  regarding  it 
as  abnormal,  should  be  classed,  Manouvrier,  Topinard,  Prins,  Raux 
and  Gumplowicz.  This  sounds  like  a  catalogue  but  it  is  impossible 
to  particularize  except  in  typical  instances.  P.  Aubry,  especially 
in  his  book,  "The  Contagion  of  Murder,"  emphasizes  the  influence  of 
suggestion  and  imitation  as  psychological  causes  of  crime. 

More  strictly  sociologic  is  the  theory  of  Vaccaro  who  finds  the 
cause  of  crime  in  the  lack  of  adaption  of  the  individual  to  the  social 
environment.  Crime  according  to  Vaccaro,  is  an  act  which  the  more 
successful  in  the  struggle  for  existence  who  constitute  the  ruling 
powers  consider  dangerous  to  their  own  interests.  He  measures  crime 
by  an  artificial  law-made  standard,  but  claims  that  criminal  laws 
have  never  aimed  to  defend  the  entire  social  body,  but  the  interests 
of  favored  people  and  therefore  refuses  to  regard  its  infraction  as 
evidence  of  anti-social  characteristics.  He  says,  "Society  is  greatly 
interested  to  know  the  number  of  men  who  offend  through  inability 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  unfortunate  environment  in  which  they 
live;  for  in  this  case  it  is  useless  to  trust  in  the  efficacy  and  severity 
of  punishments;  what  is  needed  is  to  do  the  utmost  in  bettering  the 
environment  itself."  Aubert  on  the  other  hand  in  his  book  "The 
Social  Center,"  thinks  that  the  criminal  exaggerates  the  character- 
istics of  the  human  center,  arranging  his  life  in  hostility  to  it  and 
constitutes  himself  a  center  for  the  combined  action  of  phobias  and 
psychoses  which  represent  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  between 
the  individual  and  the  environment  and  are  mainly  the  feeling  of 
frustrated  life,  and  the  fear  of  poverty  and  ignominy. 

A  grroup  of  Italian  socialist  writers,  Turati,  Loria,  Colajanni 
and  others,  in  opposition  to  the  Lombrosan  school,  advance  a  purely 
social  theory  of  crime  but  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  economic 
factor  over  the  other  social  factors.  When  the  present  economic  order 
is  overthrown  and  the  socialist  idea  realized  they  claim  that  misery 
will  end  and  the  social  environment  will  be  so  modified  that  the 
motives  for  crime  will  be  wanting  and  crime  will  gradually,  but 
almost  entirely  disappear  because  of  the  better  social  order. 

The  anarchistic  theory  also  is  social  in  nature  tho'  their  atten- 
tion is  directed  mainly  to  punishment  on  account  of  their  principle 
of  using  no  violence.  Crime  according  to  them  is  its  own  punish- 
ment and  the  only  admissible  reaction  against  crime  is  the  normal 
one.     This  view  will  be  found  most  clearly  developed  by  Tolstoy  in 
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his  novel  called  ''Resurrection;"  by  Clarence  Darrow  of  Chicago  in 
his  book;  "Resist  No  Evil,"  and  by  Kropotkin  in  his  "Prisons." 

Tarde  in  his  "Penal  Philosophy"  also  views  crime  as  mainly  a 
social  phenomena,  but  his  discussion  is  largely  directed  to  the 
question  of  responsibility  in  connection  with  theories  of  punishment 
and  I  therefore  pass  it  over. 

All  of  these  social  theories  regard  crime  as  abnormal  in  its 
nature,  as  a  social  abnormality.  Durkheim  on  the  other  hand  insists 
that  it  is  a  normal  social  phenomenon  because  we  find  it  existing 
in  practically  all  healthy  and  developed  societies.  It  performs,  he 
thinks,  a  normal  function  in  the  work  of  selection  of  sentiments  and 
motives  to  action.  He  regards  as  criminal  an  act  which  offends  the 
vigorous  and  well-defined  states  of  the  collective  consciousness.  His 
view  is  most  clearly  exemplified  in  classes  of  acts  which,  though 
not  prohibited  by  law  are  frowned  upon  by  public  sentiment  and 
finally  declared  crimes  in  order  to  coerce  the  minority  to  the  course 
of  action  demanded  by  the  majority. 

We  have  now  glanced  briefly  at  some  of  the  more  prominent 
theories  of  crime  which  regard  it  largely  as  a  social  phenomenon. 
Durkheim's  theory,  although  it  has  been  criticised  as  vague>  is 
perhaps  the  most  correct  statement  from  the  standpoint  of  society. 
He  overlooks,  however,  the  undeniable  fact  that  crime  as  positively 
defined  in  penal  codes  is  a  conscious  product  of  government,  of 
political  activity.  Garofalo  took  this  into  account  and  recognized 
besides  the  "natural  offense"  the  artificial  or  positive  one.  In  a 
way  this  corresponds  with  the  legal  classification  of  crimes  which 
are  mala  in  se  and  those  which  are  merely  mala  prohibita.  The 
question  as  between  the  natural  and  the  positive  offense  is  only  a 
special  case  of  the  question  between  law  and  legislation.  Law,  in 
its  true  sense,  must  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  social  life  itself. 
The  interaction  of  individuals  in  society  results  in  mental  concepts 
and  tendencies  different  from  those  of  the  constituent  individuals 
and  proceeding  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  their  own 
existence.  This  functioning  of  the  collective  group  which  we  call 
society  includes  not  only  the  conscious,  but  the  unconscious  psychical 
processes.  It  is  this  sum  total  of  social  life  which  produces  law  in 
accordance  with  the  actual  needs  and  experiences  of  the  group.  It 
expresses  itself  in  custom  and  the  prevailing  ideas  of  social  justice. 
Public  opinion  cannot  take  its  place  because  public  opinion  merely 
represents  the  conscious  physical  processes  of  society  and  not  the 
complete  total  which  express  themselves  in  actual  modes  of  living. 
At  the  same  time  voluntary  agreement  is  an  important  factor  in 
social  life  and  is  a  source  of  law.  Legislation  is  in  theory  based 
upon  the  agreement  of  all  members  of  society.     It  is  however  the 
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creation  of  the  state  which  it  a  voluntary,  consciously  defined  Initi- 
tution.  The  activities  of  the  state  are  known  as  government  and 
legislation  is  essentially  a  function  of  government  The  state 
supplements,  organises  and  to  some  extent  controls  the  activities 
of  natural  social  groups.  What  the  state  can  do  is  limited  by  the 
natural  laws  of  group  and  individual  interaction.  Whether  this 
limit  has  not  frequently  been  overpassed  in  much  modern  legit> 
lation;  whether  much  of  the  apparent  disregard  of  law  is  not  due  to 
a  conflict  between  legislation  and  actual  law  in  the  true  sense  as 
determined  by  the  life  of  society  are  important  and  interesting 
questions.  Legislation  that  is  in  conflict  with  social  experience  can 
only  be  productive  of  social  evils;  it  cannot  become  law  unless  it  is 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  social  life.  It  has 
been  generally  agreed  however  that  crime  is  a  field  especially 
appropriate  to  be  dealt  with  by  legislation.  The  criminal  law  de- 
veloped from  the  law  of  torts  and  developed  parallel  with  the 
growth  of  the  state.  In  fact  the  existence  of  a  criminal  law  as 
such  cannot  be  said  to  antedate  the  existence  of  the  state.  Its 
essential  feature  is  the  idea  of  transgression  against  the  state. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  natural  oflfenses  in  the  sense  of  acts  which 
are  detrimental  and  dangerous  to  the  natural  group,  to  society  and 
which  are  so  recognized  by  the  social  consciousness.  That  these 
are  merely  injurjes  to  the  emotions,  however,  is  an  erroneous  and 
inadequate  theory.  They  injure  the  actual  modes  of  living  and  are 
hostile  to  the  experiences  of  the  group  as  to  what  conduct  is 
beneficial  to  it.  But  such  offenses  will  always  be  recognized  as 
such,  or  nearly  always,  by  government  which  will  assist  in  pro- 
tecting society — if  the  importance  of  the  danger,  that  is,  justifies 
governmental  action.  And  it  is  precisely  in  the  declaration  of  what 
offenses  are  so  detrimental  to  the  collective  whole  as  to  call  for 
governmental  action  that  it  is  conceived  the  proper  function  of 
legislation  lies.  Not  all  conduct  that  society  may  properly  discour- 
age in  many  ways  should  be  dealt  with  by  governmental  action.  But 
until  we  abandon  our  present  political  organization  of  society  alto- 
gether we  must  concede  to  the  state  as  its  proper  function  the 
determination  of  what  offenses  are  so  inimical  to  society  as  to  call 
for  its  intervention  by  force.  And  only  such  acts  should  be  de- 
nominated crimes;  however  anti-social  or  immoral  an  act  may  be 
it  is  not  a  crime  unless  so  declared  by  the  state.  Of  course  we 
have  also  the  mala  prohibita — the  acts  declared  crimes  by  the  state 
as  conscious  regulations  and  which  are  not  of  importance  to  the 
natural,  but  only  to  the  artificial  group.  These  however  must  in 
the  long  run  justify  themselves  by  experiences  or  they  will  be 
repealed  or  become  absolete. 
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The  sociological  theories  then  are  all  either  too  narrow  from 
the  influence  of  interest  solely  in  the  individual  whether  from  a 
solely  anthropological  view  of  crime  or  a  philanthropical  view  of 
the  criminal  or  else  they  are  too  broad  in  that  they  attempt  to 
cover  all  anti-social  or  immoral  acts.  They  have  done  great  service 
in  calling  attention  to  the  social  nature  of  crime  tho'  a  complete 
and  satisfactory  theory  has  not  yet  been  formulated.  The  definition 
of  crime  must  be  conceded  to  the  juridical  field,  but  that  definition 
will  not  be  fully  formulated  or  explained  until  we  have  that  science 
of  law  as  a  natural,  social  phenomenon  to  which  we  confidently 
look  forward,  but  of  which  we  are  now  only  seeing  the  beginnings. 

January  6,  1912. 

No  joint  meeting  was  held. 

February  3,  1912. 

Insanity  as  a  Defense. 

By  Dr.  W.  M.  Robertson 

The  king,  in  Hamlet,  resolved  that  if  Hamlet  be  sane  he  must  die. 
The  modern  conception  of  responsibility  in  criminals  is  modified  in 
accordance  with  the  belief,  or  fact  that  the  doers  of  the  deed  be  insane. 
The  belief  in  the  irresponsibility  of  the  insane  has  existed  for  many 
years.  In  1728,  the  trial  judge  in  the  Arnold  case  told  the  jury  that 
"where  a  man  is  totally  deprived  of  his  understanding  and  memory, 
and  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing  any  more  than  an  infant  or  wild 
beast,  he  will  properly  be  exempted  from  punishment."  This  was  a 
reflection  of  the  popular  attitude  at  that  time. 

When  Earl  Ferrer  was  tried  in  1760,  the  jury  was  told  that  if 
the  defendent  was  able  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  his  actions,  and 
could  discriminate  between  moral  right  and  wrong,  he  should  not  be 
acquitted.  Similar  charges  were  given  to  the  jury  in  all  cases  where 
insanity  was  a  defense  up  to  the  year  1843. 

The  justice  of  insanity  as  a  defense  is  generally  recognized,  and 
there  are  very  many  cases  in  which  the  administration  of  justice  is 
an  easy  matter  on  account  of  the  clearness  with  which  the  case  is 
established.  Were  this  the  rule  there  would  be  no  need  for  a  discus- 
sion of  the  question.  When  it  comes  to  the  hairsplitting  differenciation 
in  cases  where  the  plea  is  entered  as  Gloucester  said  of  his  own 
defense,  "I  do  beweep  to  many  simple  gulls,"  it  then  becomes  a  grave 
subject,  for  it  is  made  use  of  in  order  to  defeat  justice. 

A  well  known  case  in  the  more  doubtful  class  was  the  trial  of 
Hadfield  who  shot  at  King  George  III,  in  the  year  1800,  and  where  the 
plea  entered  was  that  of  insanity.     It  was  shown  in  evidence  that 
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the  defendant,  at  the  time  of  the  shooting,  sufTered  from  morbid 
delusions,  but  understood  perfectly  the  nature  and  signiflcance  of  the 
act  Kenyon  ruled  that  the  defendant  ought  to  be  acquitted.  This 
ruling  was  due  more  to  the  eloquence  of  Erskine,  the  defending 
counsel,  rather  than  the  recognition  of  a  new  test  of  responsibility. 

In  1843,  McNaghton  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  murder,  the 
defense  being  that  he  was  suffering  from  insane  delusions.  The 
medical  witness  testified  that  a  person  might  suffer  from  delusions 
while  otherwise  of  a  sound  mind,  and  that  the  defendant  was  in  this 
condition.  The  jury  were  told  that  if  the  prisoner  was  capable  of 
distinguishing  right  from  wrong  with  respect  to  the  act  with  which 
he  was  charged,  that  he  was  a  responsible  agent  and  liable  to  punish- 
ment After  the  acquittal  the  House  of  Lords  propounded  certain 
questions  to  the  judges  as  to  the  law  in  such  cases.  The  reply  of  the 
judges  was  to  the  effect  that  to  establish  a  defense  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  prisoner  was  unable  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong  with  reference  to  the  act  which  is  alleged 
to  be  a  crime. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  law  governing  a  case  where  the 
defendant  was  suffering  from  delusions  the  reply  was,  "Making  the 
assumption  that  he  labors  under  such  partial  delusion  only  and  is 
not  in  other  respects  insane,  we  think  he  must  be  considered  in  the 
same  situation  as  to  responsibility  as  if  the  facts  with  respect  to  which 
the  delusion  exists  were  real."  Thus  delusions  were  recognized  for 
the  first  time  in  a  criminal  case.  This  ruling  came  on  account  of  the 
necessities  of  the  case  at  a  time  when  the  medical  profession  had  but 
a  very  narrow  view  of  the  scope  and  character  of  mental  disorders. 

The  test  as  to  the  delusions  was  the  conclusion  from  the  premise 
that  the  person  so  affected  was  otherwise  perfectly  sane.  This  was 
based  on  the  testimony  of  the  medical  witnesses  at  the  trial.  The 
premise  is  now  entirely  refuted.  Mercier  in  his  book  on  Criminal 
Responsibility  discusses  the  matter  fully,  as  well  as  other  writers. 

The  answer  of  the  judges  in  the  McNaghton  case  have  been  the 
law  of  England  ever  since,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  law  in  this 
country.  It  was  this  which  brought  into  use  the  term  "criminal 
insanity." 

In  addition  to  the  two  symptons  of  mental  disorder  which  were 
covered  by  the  answers  of  the  judges  in  the  McNaghton  case,  a  third 
has  been  recognized  as  a  defense  by  some  of  the  courts  in  this  country, 
viz:  an  irresistible  or  uncontrollable  impulse,  where  the  defendant 
by  reason  of  mental  disease  has  lost  control  over  his  actions.  This 
has  been  much  criticised  by  Mercier,  yet  many  hold  it  in  good  repute. 
There  seems  to  be  much  difficulty  in  harmonizing  this  sympton  with 
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that  of  inability  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  and  some  consider 
that  the  one  embraces  the  other. 

The  uncontrollable  impulse  is  referred  to  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
lines, 

"Strange  it  is 

That  nature  must  compel  us  to  lament 

Our  most  persisted  deeds." 

Mansfield  refers  to  it  as  the  result  of  an  obsession,  and  says  that 
Shakespeare  carries  the  constant  idea  that  tragedy  springs  from 
the  treachery  caused  by  some  obsession.  The  obsession  of  lust  in 
Antony  is  the  uncontrollable  impulse,  but  not  such  as  could,  by  any 
counsel,  be  twisted  into  a  defense  on  the  plea  of  insanity.  Even  if 
it  were  it  would  be  no  more  grotesque  to  me  than  that  of  the  defense 
in  the  Thaw  case. 

Were  all  of  these  cases  honestly  dealt  with,  there  would  still  be 
but  little  trouble  in  arriving  at  fair  conclusions,  but  it  is  where  the 
defense  is  plead  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  beweep  before  the  simple 
gulls  in  the  jury  box,  that  the  fluke  becomes  a  menace  to  justice. 

Possibly,  when  we  are  far  advanced  in  the  science  of  eugenics 
and  practical  psychology,  it  may  be  possible  to  blame  society  itself, 
"when  we  in  our  vicousness  grow  hard 
0  misery  on  't," 

Now,  however,  each  for  himself  is  held  responsible  for  his  origin 
and  his  mode  of  action,  and  his  defense  must  oft  times  be  clothed  in 
"naked  villainy 

With  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  writ." 

There  are  two  main  questions  to  consider  relative  to  the  establish- 
ing of  a  defense  thro  the  claims  of  irresponsibility  by  reason  of  in- 
sanity; first,  as  to  whether  the  insane  should  be  punished  and  how  far 
it  should  be  mitigated,  and  second,  the  careful  analysis  leading  to  a 
correct  estimate  of  what  may  justly  be  called  irresponsibility  by 
reason  of  insanity. 

Insanity  is  usually  considered  to  be  synonymous  with  mental 
disorder,  insanity  and  mental  disorder  being  different  names  for  the 
same  thing.  Mercier  takes  strong  grounds  against  this  common 
error.  He  claims  that  insanity  is  much  more  than  mental  disorder; 
and  that  mind  is  often  disordered  without  any  vestige  of  insanity. 

I  shall  quote  here  ad.  lib.  from  Mercier,  in  his  book  on  "Crime 
and  Insanity." 

What  is  characteristic  of  insanity  is  disorder  of  conduct;  and 
conduct  may  be  strange  without  being  disordered.  Disorder  of  mind 
is  always  present  in  insanity,  but  there  is  much  disorder  of  mind  that 
is  not  insane. 
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We  hear  of  a  person  that  he  is  not  insane  because  he  has  no 
delusions.  Such  a  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follow.  Apart 
altogether  from  delusion*  and  disorder  of  judgment,  the  mind  may  be 
disordered  in  any  of  its  other  departments;  and  this  disorder  may  or 
may  not  amount  to  insanity.  Feeling  is  often  disordered  without  any 
delusion.  The  subject  of  disordered  feelings  is  depressed  and  miser- 
able, or  is  exhilarated  and  joyous,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  depress- 
ing or  exhilarating  nature  of  his  circumstances;  and  this  depression 
or  exhilaration  is  disorder  of  the  mind.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  insane;  for  the  subject  of  it  knows  perfectly  well  how 
irrational  and  uncalled  for  his  depression  or  elevation  of  feeling  is; 
and  he  may  seek  advice  to  rid  himself  of  it.  The  fear  of  being  in 
open  or  closed  spaces  is  mental  disorder,  and  the  sufferer  knows  full 
well  how  unreasoning  his  fears  are,  but  he  cannot  surmount  them. 
There  is  no  insanity  about  the  condition  for  he  understands  it  as  well 
as  any  other  person. 

So  in  the  victims  of  obsession  and  imperative  idea,  the  mind  is 
disordered.  They  feel  within  themselves  an  urgent  impulsion  to  do 
things  that  are  abhorrent  to  them,  or  are  possessed  with  ideas  or 
thoughts  which  they  know  to  be  absurd.  A  person  feels  impelled  to 
jump  from  the  roof  of  a  high  building;  a  mother  feels  impelled  to 
injure  her  child;  or  a  religious  person  has  an  impulse  to  blaspheme; 
or  there  is  impulse  to  appropriate  the  property  of  another.  The  mind 
of  such  persons  is  disordered,  but  they  recognize  the  condition  and 
are  not  insane. 

There  is  the  moral  disorder,  which  is  disorder  of  mind,  and  may 
amount  to  actual  insanity,  but  is  unaccompanied  by  any  delusion  or 
by  any  discoverable  disorder  of  intellect.  In  such  cases  the  intellect 
may  be  very  acute,  and  the  reasoning  powers  equal  to,  or  above,  the 
average;  but  the  person  affected  has  an  incurable  kink  in  his  mind, 
which  renders  him  insensible  to  the  obligations  of  morality. 

We  must  recognize  that  there  are  divisions  or  levels  of  both  mind 
and  conduct;  that  mind  and  conduct  may  be  simultaneously  and  con- 
currently disordered  on  any  level,  with  or  without  any  disorder  of 
other  levels;  and  that  it  is  only  when  the  highest  level  is  disordered 
that  insanity  exists. 

Various  illustrations  are  used  to  show  more  clearly  the  relation- 
ships of  the  different  levels.  The  lowest  levels  are- likened  to  the  non- 
commissioned officers  in  the  army.  There  is  a  small  authority  over  a 
small  department,  but  work  under  orders.  Over  these  are  a  group 
of  higher  officials,  with  more  power  and  larger  initiative.  Centers  of 
middle  rank  correspond  to  the  colonels  of  the  regiments.  These 
centers  control  certain  acts  and  movements  which  are  done  instinc- 
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tively  and  automatically,  and  do  not  need  the  higher  order  of  deliber- 
ation and  choice. 

Supreme  over  all  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  It  is 
the  function  of  this  highest  faculty  to  deliberate  and  determine  ques- 
tions of  policy;  what,  how,  when  and  where  to  act.  The  highest 
faculty  of  mind  is  the  ability  to  choose. 

In  insanity  this  faculty  is  not  necessarily  lost,  tho  in  the  deeper 
degrees  it  is  much  impaired;  but  it  is  disordered.  In  order  to  compass 
a  certain  end,  conduct  is  chosen  which  is  plainly  calculated  to  defeat 
that  end.    Such  conduct  and  such  choice  are  insane. 

Mind  and  conduct  go  together.  Their  interaction  on  each  other 
is  close,  constant,  and  inextricable;  and  disorder  of  the  one  always, 
no  doubt,  accompanies  disorder  of  the  others;  tho  the  two  disorders 
are  not  always  equally  prominent,  or  equally  recognizable.  Whatever 
level  is  disordered,  the  disorder  is  manifested  both  in  mind  and  conduct, 
on  that  level;  and  hence,  with  crude  disorder  of  mind  goes  crude  dis- 
order of  conduct;  and  with  elaborate  disorder  of  mind  goes  elaborate 
disorder  of  conduct. 

Examples  might  be  given  of  disorder  at  varying  levels  of  the 
crude  sort.  The  obsession  to  do  unreasonable,  objectionable,  or  graver 
acts,  the  disorder  is  on  a  level  that  is  high,  but  it  not  the  highest. 
At  this  level  of  disorder  the  mind  will  often  interpose  and  the  victim 
may  place  himself  under  voluntary  restraint,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
kept  from  performing  the  disorderly  acts. 

It  is  only  when  the  highest  levels  of  mind  and  conduct  are  dis- 
ordered that  insanity  exists;  and  the  test  of  insanity  is,  roughly,^  the 
non-recognition  of  the  disorder.  A  disorder  of  mind  that  is  recognized 
and  known  to  be  disorder,  is  not  insane;  though  the  disorder  of 
lower  levels  may  be  so  tumultuous  and  overpowering  as  to  be  beyond 
that  competency  of  the  higher  levels  to  keep  it  in  check;  and  then, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  obsessed  person  who  applies  to  be  restrained, 
much  the  same  measures  must  be  taken  as  in  actual  insanity.  In  true 
insanity,  the  insane  person  does  not  recognize  that  either  mind  or 
conduct  is  disordered.  He  thinks  that  his  judgment,  feelings,  and 
acts  are  normal;  for,  in  him,  the  disorder  is  in  the  faculties  of  judg- 
ment and  choice,  and  the  correcting  faculties  being  in  themselves 
disordered,  rectification  is  no  longer  possible. 

Up  to  the  present  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  legal  and  the 
medical  phases  to  be  harmonized.  Probably  the  strongest  bar  to  this 
proper  harmony  is  the  circumstances  under  which  the  matter  is 
brought  up  as  a  defense,  the  fees  which  are  paid  to  the  experts 
serving  to  alter  their  judgment,  and  absolute  truth  and  veracity  is 
not  the  common  lot,  while  the  sort  who  can  be  bought  is  ever  within 
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call.  It  is  difflcult  enough  to  solve  the  problems  at  best,  but  the  wilful 
distortion  of  the  truth  is  what  increases  the  difficulty. 

Insanity  varies  in  what  of  consciousness  it  involves,  in  width, 
area,  or  even  depth.  It  may  be  widespread,  or  extremely  limited.  It 
may  include  all  of  consciousness,  or  only  a  small  part  of  a  single 
faculty.  In  duration  it  varies  from  a  few  seconds  to  a  lifetime.  It  is 
true  that  crime  may  be  committed  as  the  result  of  transient  insanity, 
lasting  only  a  few  seconds  or  minutes,  and  a  person  may  be  insane 
all  their  life  without  being  prompted  to  commit  a  crime.  Crime  may 
be  the  result  of  widespread  insanity,  or  of  a  single  delusion. 

Mercier  believes  that  criminals  are  no  more  exempt  from  crime 
than  are  other  people,  and  that  when  an  insane  person  commits  a 
crime  that  is  not  the  consequence  of  his  insanity,  it  is  no  more  just 
or  proper  to  excuse  him  from  punishment  for  that  crime  than  to 
excuse  a  sane  person. 

In  the  forms  of  insanity  which  are  most  frequently  associated 
with  crime,  Mercier  places  drunkenness  at  the  head,  and  claims  that 
drunkenness  is  as  purely  insanity  as  is  any  other  form.  He  says  that 
"it  is  literally  and  exactly  true  that  drunkenness  is  insanity;  that  as 
long  and  as  far  as  a  man  is  drunk,  so  long  and  so  far  is  a  man  insane. 
Alcohol  is  but  one  of  many  poisons  that  may  produce  insanity.** 
"There  are  certain  cyclical  phases  in  most  cases  of  recurrent  insanity, 
which  are  exhibited  punctually  in  the  insanity  of  drunkenness." 

The  law  of  England  lays  down  the  maxim  that  drunkenness  is 
no  excuse  for  crime;  so  that  the  drunkard  cannot  enter  the  plea  that 
he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing.  Yet,  whenever  a  prisoner  ia 
charged  with  a  crime  into  which  intention  enters  as  a  factor,  it  is 
open  to  the  defense  to  show  that  he  was  too  drunk  to  be  capable  of 
forming  an  intention;  and  if  the  plea  is  established,  the  offender 
cannot  be  convicted  of  the  particular  offense  to  which  intention  is 
necessary,  though  he  may  be  convicted  of  a  minor  offense,  into  which 
intention  does  not  enter. 

Next  to  drunkenness,  those  suffering  from  feebleness  of  mind 
leads  to  crime.  And  next  come  the  epileptics.  Their  crimes  are 
almost  always  crimes  of  violence.  The  important  aspect  of  epilepsy, 
to  the  criminologist,  is  not  that  some  insane  are  epileptic,  nor  that 
some  epileptics  are  insane;  but  that  all  epileptics  are  subject  to 
lapses  of  consciousness,  during  which  they  do  things  without  knowing 
that  they  do  them,  and  without  retaining  thereafter  any  recollection 
whatever  of  what  they  have  done.  Of  the  ordinary  convulsion  he 
knows  nothing;  and  there  is  often  a  period  of  action  between  the  fit 
and  the  consciousness,  be  the  fit  the  convulsion,  or  merely  the  twitch- 
ing of  the  eyelid,  during  which  acts  are  performed  which  are  never 
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remembered  by  him.  These  acts  may  be  so  nearly  normal  as  to  be 
distinguished  with  difficulty  from  the  normal,  or  they  may  be  criminal, 
in  which  case  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  know  if  they  were 
committed  in  the  automatic  stage  of  epilepsy.  Certain  rules  have 
been  formulated  to  assist  in  forming  a  correct  diagnosis  in  such 
cases.  The  cases  of  masked  epilepsy  are  the  most  baffling,  as  there 
is  no  history  of  epilepsy,  neither  is  there  any  signs. 

Following  the  epileptics  come  the  paranoiacs,  or  those  afflicted 
with  systematized  delusions.  They  believe  that  they  are  the  subject 
of  a  plot;  and  in  some  form  or  other  this  deluded  belief  of  the  plot 
is  present. 

General  paralysis  of  the  insane  is  reponsible  for  a  small  number 
of  crimes.  They  are  the  expansive  sort  who  think  that  they  own  the 
earth. 

Deep  melancholy  is  the  cause  of  crime,  usually  suicide,  and,  too 
often,  murder  of  those  most  loved  by  them. 

There  are  two  main  questions  to  consider  in  relation  to  the 
establishing  of  a  defense  through  the  claim  of  irresponsibility. 

First. — As  to  whether  the  insane  person  should  be  punished  and 
degree. 

Second. — The  careful  analysis  leading  to  correct  estimate  of  what 
may  justly  be  called  irresponsibility  by  reason  of  insanity. 

Although  I  have  quoted  Mercier  at  length  because  I  consider  that 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  insanity  is  the  only 
guide  we  have  for  action  in  a  court  of  justice,  I  do  not  consider  that 
Mercier  is  a  high  authority  or  a  close  reasoner,  and  there  is  much 
ambiguity  in  what  he  has  to  say.  But  he  travels  the  right  road  and 
the  ground  he  covers  if  clearly  gone  over  would  elucidate  matters  a 
great  deal  for  the  courts. 

It  is  for  the  physician  to  say  if  the  defendant  is  insane;  it  is  for 
the  law  to  deal  with  him  justly.  On  the  part  of  the  counsel  he  must 
choose  the  alienist;  let  him  choose  wisely.  Of  physicians,  Gomprez 
says  in  "Greek  Thinkers,"  "The  best  physicians  must  be  the  best  ob- 
servers, but  the  man  who  sees  keenly,  who  hears  clearly,  and  whose 
senses,  powerful  at  the  start,  are  sharpened  and  refined  by  constant 
exercise,  will  only  in  exceptional  instances  be  a  visionary  or  a 
dreamer."    The  wisest  are  none  too  wise. 

March  2,  1912. 

Modem  Theories  of  Punishment. 

By  W.  S.  Clark 

Probably  the  most  difficult,  of  all  the  difficult  problems  connected 

with  criminology,  is  that  pertaining  to  the  treatment  of  the  offender 
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afUr  h«  ha*  been  eonvictad  or  has  formally  admitt«d  his  guilt.  Philos- 
ophers and  students  have  spent  their  efTorts  upon  this  problem  and 
we  have  many  theories,  ancient  and  modem,  upon  the  subject.  The 
writer  cannot,  within  the  compass  of  this  paper,  review  even  such  of 
these  as  he  has  come  in  touch  with.  It  seems  more  practicable  to  at> 
tempt  to  summarize  the  main  features  of  the  subject,  and  to  be  content 
with  statinfT  the  conclusions,  as  they  appear  to  the  writer,  to  be  drawn 
from  the  views  of  the  students  and  workers  in  this  field. 

The  State  determines  what  acts  or  omissions  of  those  within  its 
borders  shall  constitute  crimes.  It  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  the 
state  must  take  charge  of  and  do  something  with  those  who  break  its 
rules  along  this  line.  Otherwise  its  distinctions  and  its  rules  come 
to  naught.  In  the  action  by  the  state,  thus  justified,  the  method  al- 
most universally  followed  involves  the  attaching  of  a  penalty  to  the 
offence  and  the  punishment  of  the  offender. 

Can  this  method, — can  punishment  be  justified? 

The  most  primitive  theory  to  justify  punishment  is  vengeance  or 
retribution.  Retaliation  was  at  first  a  private  right,  one  which  the 
injured  party  had  as  against  the  trespasser  upon  his  rights,  and  the 
usual  form  of  vengeance  was  death.  The  penalty  could  be  avoided 
by  pecuniary  compensation.  Later  retaliation  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  public  duty,  and  the  primitive  state  undertook  to  inflict  the  penalty, 
or  regrulate  the  composition  or  adjustment.  We  then  had  the  basis  for 
a  true  criminal  law. 

Under  the  theory  of  retribution,  punishment  is  an  end  in  itself. 
It  is  argued  that  crime  as  such  must  be  punished.  Vengeance  must 
be  inflicted  upon  the  culprit,  as  an  act  of  justice,  because  he  merits 
punishment.  Nature  punishes  those  who  break  her  laws,  and  it  is 
justifiable  to  uphold  the  civil  laws  in  the  same  way.  The  principles 
of  justice  must  be  supported,  and  if  a  member  of  society  commits  a 
wrong,  his  fellows  merely  fulfill  their  duty  in  punishing  him.  The 
criminal  must  be  made  to  suffer,  because  he  deserves  to  suffer.  Guilt 
can  be  removed  only  by  expiation.  Thus  has  society  tried  to  sustain 
its  retribution  upon  the  criminal. 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  instinct  of  retaliation  is  one  of  the 
deepest  instincts  in  human  nature.  "Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth, 
foot  for  foot,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound  and  stripe  for 
stripe."  This  instinct  survives  in  civilized  man.  We  still  have  the 
**blood  feuds"  or  vendettas  in  the  south;  we  have  mobs  blinded  with 
fury,  seeking  out  their  victims  and  torturing  and  slaying  them  with 
all  the  intense  vindictiveness  of  the  savage;  we  have  waves  of  feeling 
sweeping  over  communities  where  striking  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted with  popular  demands  for  vengeance;  and  we  have  newspapers 
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catering  to  this  primitive  passion  and  glibly  demanding  immediate 
retribution. 

There  has  been  some  recognition  of  this  theory  by  our  lawmakers 
and  courts,  in  the  past,  in  their  attempts  to  make  the  punishment  fit 
the  crime.  There  is  probably  some  basis  of  reason  for  the  rule  that 
the  punishment  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the  offence. 
But  as  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  common  measure  for  guilt  and  suffer- 
ing, the  rule  cannot  be  accurately  or  consistently  applied,  and  it  has 
sometimes  been  overvalued.  As  we  shall  more  fully  see  hereafter, 
it  can  only  properly  be  used  in  connection  with  other  principles. 

The  theory  of  retribution  must  have  a  subordinate  place  in  the 
modern  enlightened  doctrines  as  to  the  criminal  and  his  treatment. 
True  it  is,  that  crime  merits  punishment,  but  does  it  follow  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  inflict  this  punishment?  Why  do  we  assume  the  obligation 
of  avenging  insult  or  injury  to  the  eternal  principles  of  morality  or 
righteousness?  Have  we  any  right  to  punish  merely  for  the  sake  of 
punishment?  Can  we  justify  punishment  with  the  sole  reason  that 
we  are  giving  the  offender  what  he  deserves?  If  it  be  said  that  ven- 
geance is  a  natural  instinct,  it  may  be  replied  that  it  is  also  a  brutal 
instinct  and  like  other  such  to  be  held  in  check.  Society  is  not  justified 
in  laying  hands  upon  one  of  its  members  for  the  single  purpose  of 
wreaking  vengeance  upon  him. 

Another  theory  of  punishment  that  is  hoary  with  age  is  that  of 
repression  by  intimidation.  Punish  not  from  any  vindictive  motive 
but  for  the  sake  of  intimidating  and  deterring  others.  Under  this 
theory  society  has  in  view  the  protection  of  the  community  against  a 
repetition  of  the  offense,  and  to  this  end  is  justified  in  sacrificing  the 
individual  offender.  As  against  the  social  whole,  in  this  view,  the 
individual  has  no  rights  which  society  is  bound  to  respect,  in  com- 
parison with  its  own  real  or  fancied  safety.  The  suffering  inflicted 
upon  the  criminal  may  be  more  or  less  than  he  deserves,  (under  the 
theory  of  retribution)  but  this  does  not  matter  if  by  making  an 
example  of  him  others  are  likely  to  be  deterred  from  breaking  the 
law  in  like  manner. 

In  this  theory  of  repression  may  probably  be  found  the  motive 
for  most  of  the  cruel  and  inhuman  punishments  meted  out  to  offenders, 
from  the  dawn  of  civilization  to  a  very  recent  period,  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  In  the  past  governments  and  rulers,  apparently  with 
a  view  of  terrorizing  their  subjects  into  submission  to  the  criminal 
law,  have  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  devising  horrible  punishments. 
For  thousands  of  years  a  persistent  effort  was  made  to  repress  crime 
by  making  an  example  of  offenders.  Terrible  punishments  were  in- 
flicted in  the  most  public  manner.     Men  were  put  to  death  with  all 
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possible  accompaniments  of  ingenious  and  spectacular  torture.  Burn- 
ing, beheading,  hanging,  drawing  and  quartering,  breaking  on  the 
wheel*  crucifixion,  strangulation*  suffocation,  drowning,  precipitation 
from  a  height,  stoning,  sawing  asunder,  flaying  alive,  crushing  beiMAth 
wheels  or  the  feet  of  animals,  hurrying  alive,  boiling,  empaling, 
shooting,  starving,  poison,  are  given  as  some  of  the  methods  employed. 
These  executions  were,  as  a  rule,  purposely  made  public  and  the  popu- 
lace stated  its  curiosity  and  its  appetite  for  vengeance  and  blood.  The 
bodies  of  the  victims  were  frequently  exposed  on  thoroughfares  to 
further  terrify  the  potential  offender.  This  recital  may  sound  as 
though  culled  from  the  ancient  annals  of  the  despotic  East,  but  most, 
if  not  all  of  these  inhuman  measures,  were  employed  in  Europe  and 
many  of  them,  including  some  of  the  most  atrocious,  in  England, 
from  whence  cometh  our  law  and  government. 

No  method  of  dealing  with  crime  was  ever  more  thoroughly  tried 
than  that  of  repression  by  intimidation.  It  has  had  applied  to  it  the 
best  test  that  can  be  applied  to  any  social  theory,  the  test  of  ex- 
perience as  written  in  the  pages  of  history.  Terrorism  has  never 
satisfactorily  restrained  crime, — whether  through  the  agency  of  the 
lynching  mob,  or  with  the  sanction  of  the  law.  Its  uniform  effect 
has  been  to  brutalize,  and  it  undoubtedly  has  often  suggested  and 
taught  violence  and  crime  to  those  whom  it  was  meant  to  deter. 

The  attaching  of  a  penalty  to  the  breaking  of  a  law  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  society  is  a  logical  and  apparently  proper  govern- 
mental expedient.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  a  function  of  such  a 
penalty  is  to  deter  the  subjects  from  the  breaking  of  the  law.  It  may 
well  be  said  that  unless  the  law  be  enforced  and  the  penalty  applied 
both  become  meaningless.  But  it  is  false  to  assume  that  because  the 
fixing  of  penalties,  and  on  occasion  the  enforcing  of  them,  is  in  part 
justified  by  the  tendency  of  such  to  deter,  that  the  more  severe  the 
penalty  or  punishment,  the  more  effective  will  be  the  deterring  in- 
fluence. It  is  well  to  have  penalties  and  to  enforce  them,  but  it  is 
not  justifiable  to  sacrifice  a  victim  for  the  purpose  of  terrorizing 
the  rest  of  the  society.  The  attempted  repression  of  crime  by  the 
deterrent  influence  of  penal  laws,  having  the  penalties  reasonable  and 
humane,  and  allowing  the  tribunal  applying  them  some  discretion, 
and  the  privilege  of  taking  into  consideration  other  principles  per- 
taining to  the  problem  of  crime,  presents  one  picture;  and  the  attemp- 
ted repression  of  crime  by  the  deterrent  influence  of  penal  laws,  having 
the  penalties  extravagant  and  inhuman,  and  having  them  applied 
blindly  and  regardless  of  all  principles  except  that  of  terrorizing  and 
intimidating  others,  presents  a  wholly  different  picture.  In  other 
words,  the  theory  of  repression,  while  it  has  its  place,  is  another 
subordinate  one,  and  can  only  be  accepted  as  affected  by  other  doc- 
trines. 
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With  the  reaction  which  finally  came  against  the  practices  of 
retribution  and  repression,  prominence  was  given  to  the  matter  of 
reforming  the  criminal.  As  those  interested  came  gradually  to  see 
the  futility  of  the  old  cruel  and  horrible  methods,  there  was  a  tend- 
ency to  consider  the  problem  from  the  offender's  standpoint,  and  to 
provide  primarily  for  his  redemption  and  welfare.  Under  this  reac- 
tionary tendency  there  was  probably  in  some  instances  undue  import- 
ance given  to  this  theory, — that  the  object  of  punishment  is  the 
reformation  of  the  criminal.  It  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  another 
of  the  subordinate  theories, — important,  but  not  in  itself  sufficient. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  a  review  of  the  numerous  abstruse  and 
philosophical  theories  as  to  the  punishment  of  criminals.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  touching  upon  the  main  divisions  of  the  subject 
and  the  more  practical  doctrines.  The  problem  of  punishment  is  a 
complex  one.  The  various  theories  overlap  each  other;  in  many 
instances  they  cannot  be  reconciled  one  with  another;  and  apparently 
no  one  method  of  dealing  with  the  subject  can  properly  be  relied  on 
as  providing  a  panacea  for  the  social  menace  of  crime. 

However,  as  a  cardinal  principle,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  main 
object  of  all  thought  and  effort  expended  upon  the  subject  should  be, 
the  protection  of  society.  The  other  doctrines  and  theories  are  only 
allowable  as  they  attach  themselves  to  and  become  subject  to  this  one. 
Thus  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  protection  of  society,  the 
suggestion  naturally  comes  that  prevention  is  to  be  first  considered. 
So  far  as  crime  can  be  prevented,  we  eliminate  the  need  of  punishment. 
Many  suggestions  have  been  made  for  its  prevention, — but  that  is 
another  subject. 

As  we  have  seen,,  the  attaching  of  reasonable  penalties  to  the 
infraction  of  necessary  laws  plays  an  important  part  in  protecting 
society.  The  presence  of  such  penalties  in  the  criminal  code,  has  much 
to  do  with  its  being  obeyed.  When  these  necessary  social  regulations 
are  broken,  it  is  essential  that  the  state  lay  its  mightly  hand  upon 
the  offender,  in  order  that  he,  and  those  like  minded,  may  understand 
that  such  regulations  mean  something  and  are  not  to  be  lightly  set 
aside.  In  the  ideal  criminal  code  there  would  be  no  inhibitions  which 
the  community  at  large  would  not  endorse  and  uphold,  and  every 
infraction  of  the  same  would  be  recognized  promptly  by  the  state, 
and  the  offender  taken  in  charge. 

Yet  the  deterrent  influence  of  legal  punishment  is  likely  to  be 
overestimated,  and,  as  we  have  attempted  to  show,  experience  teaches 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  state  in  applying  extreme 
penalties.  That  most  difficult  class  of  criminals,  the  habitual,  is 
largely  made  up  of  abnormals.    Warnings  are  lost  upon  such.     Their 
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motives  are  ttrmiif*  to  ordinary  men.  With  dulled  morml  perception 
end  leek  of  foreeiftht,  eppetite  and  passion  lead  them  on  regeriUeet 
of  consequencee. 

So  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  rely  entirely  upon  the  deterrent 
effect  of  penalties  and  punishment  for  our  protection,  though  they 
have  their  place  in  the  complete  system. 

The  state  having  taken  charge  of  the  offender,  it  must  be  deter- 
mined, separately,  in  each  instance  what  treatment  or  disposition  of 
!tim  will  best  protect  society. 

According  to  the  modern  idea,  each  offender  must  be  either  in- 
capacitated or  reformed,  so  that  he  will  no  longer  be  a  menace.  We 
can  incapacitate  him  by  looking  him  up.  If  we  can  reform  him 
we  have  accomplished  our  purpose  by  the  more  desirable  means,  we 
we  have  incidentally  saved  the  wrongdoer  and  made  of  him  a  worthy 
citizen  instead  of  a  burden  to  society.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  to 
be  discrimination  between  wrongdoers.  The  character  and  all  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  offender  are  to  be  considered  as  well 
as  the  offense.  It  is  found  to  be  feasible  in  many  more  instances  than 
was  formerly  supposed,  to  tolerate  at  large,  under  probation,  offenders 
of  whose  amendment,  without  imprisonment,  there  is  reasonable  hope. 
These  are  such  as  do  not  show  marked  criminal  tendencies.  This 
plan  is  particularly  applicable  to  youthful  offenders, — but  that,  again, 
is  another  subject. 

Where  imprisonment  is  essential  for  the  protection  of  society, 
it  becomes  our  duty  as  an  incident,  to  do  all  within  our  power  to 
reform  the  prisoner.  Imprisonment  was  not  at  first  a  mode  of  punish- 
ment. Prisons  were  merely  places  of  detention  for  accused  awaiting 
trial.  Incarceration  became  later  the  principal  means  for  punishment. 
Our  laws  fixed  a  definite  and  unvarying  term  of  imprisonment  for 
each  offense.  The  offender's  individuality  was  not  considered.  Then 
the  courts  were  permitted  to  fix  the  term,  within  a  minimum  and 
maximum  limit,  but  the  sentence  was  still  for  a  definite  length  of  time. 
The  idea  of  reforming  the  prisoner  grew,  and  our  prisons  came  to  be 
called  "penitentaries."  The  rival  schools  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Auburn  systems  arose;  the  former  calling  for  the  isolation  of  all 
prisoners  day  and  night,  the  latter  for  their  isolation  by  night  only 
and  their  employment  by  day  in  association  in  large  workshops,  but 
with  all  conversation  prohibited.  The  purpose  in  each  was  the  same, 
reform  by  discipline,  and  prevention  of  mutual  contamination  by 
quarantine.  In  the  minor  prisons,  there  has  not  been  and  is  not  now, 
any  attempt  at  discipline  or  treatment;  they  are  smiply  places  of 
detention.  These  county  jails  and  the  like  are  generally  speaking, 
the  least  encouraging  in  their  aspects  of  any  of  our  criminal  insti- 
tutions. 
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In  these  recent  years  the  feeling  seems  to  have  been  growing 
among  those  interested  in  the  subject,  that  our  penitentaries  and 
prisons  were  in  their  results  falling  short  of  what  had  been  expected 
of  them.  The  feature  in  our  system  that  has  been  most  criticised  is 
term  imprisonment — that  is,  imprisonment  under  sentence  for  a  fixed 
and  unvariable  period.  The  inequity  of  these  definite  sentences  has 
been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  many.  The  sentence  of  the 
court  once  pronounced  was  irrevocable. 

The  departure  from  term  imprisonment  has  been  gradual.  The 
States,  one  after  another,  passed  laws  allowing  prisoners  time  off  for 
good  behavior.  Then  the  practice  of  conditional  liberation  arose, 
under  which  the  prisoner  was  released  before  his  term  was  up,  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  authorities.  There  also  came  into  use  the 
suspended  sentence  and  probation,  with  assistants  in  the  form  of 
probation  officers.  The  last  step  has  been  the  adoption,  in  more  or 
less  modified  form,  of  the  indeterminate  sentence. 

Under  the  true  indeterminate  sentence,  the  offender  is  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  until  he  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  his 
reformation.  In  connection  with  the  same  the  prisoner  is  to  be  given 
every  encouragment  and  assistance  for  self-improvement  and  reforma- 
tion. The  warden  and  more  important  assistants  are  to  be  experts 
in  criminology — men  familiar  with  its  history  and  with  faith  in  its 
advanced  teachings.  Evil  habits  are  to  be  suppressed  and  replaced 
by  their  opposites.  New  habits  of  thought,  speech  and  action  are  to 
be  inspired.  Prisoners  are  to  be  given  practical  education;  trained 
to  work  with  mind  and  hand.  The  convict  is,  if  possible,  to  be  led 
out  of  his  narrow  view  of  life  into  some  understanding  of  the  func- 
tions of  society,  and  of  the  reasonableness  of  its  regulations.  Kindness 
is  to  be  blended  with  severity,  hope  aroused  as  well  as  fear,  obedience 
enforced  but  the  good  will  of  the  prisoner  enlisted  for  his  improvement. 
In  short,  every  practicable  means  is  to  be  employed  to  make  a  bad 
citizen  into  a  good  one.  It  is  evident  that  time  is  essential  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  but  how  much  time,  obviously,  cannot 
be  determined  in  advance.  Hence  the  utility  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence.  As  much  time  as  is  necessary  is  allowed.  Moreover,  mak- 
ing the  date  of  the  prisoner's  liberation  depend  upon  his  own  exertions 
and  conduct,  practically  assures  his  needed  co-operation.  The  in- 
determinate sentence  and  reformatory  discipline  go  hand  in  hand. 
Either  one  is  incomplete  and  likely  to  be  unsatisfactory  without  the 
other. 

If  the  offender  cannot  be  reformed,  if  he  is  perverse  and  intent 
upon  pursuing  his  evil  way  when  opportunity  affords,  he  is,  under  the 
new  rule,  to  be  permanently  incapacitated  by  detention. 
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I  have  thus  attempted  to  present  tn  outline  the  main  featofM  of 
my  subject  We  have  seen  the  development  and  change  in  the  ideas 
aa  to  the  treatment  of  criminals.  There  can  be  no  correct  under- 
ttanding  of  the  advanced  theories  and  methods  without  some  know- 
ledge of  the  ones  which  they  replaced.  The  promptings  of  vengeance 
and  retaliation  have  led  men,  and  do  lead  men,  beyond  the  true 
functions  of  social  regulation.  The  fear  of  the  criminal  has  prompted 
men  in  the  past,  and  does  to  some  extent  prompt  them  now,  to  resort 
to  extreme  penalties  for  the  purpose  of  terrorizing  and  thus  securing 
obedience  to  law.  It  is  seen  that  the  tendency  has  been  to  get  away 
from  these  harsh  methods  and  to  soften  penalties  of  the  law.  And 
along  with  this  has  been  the  tendency  to  divert  attention  from  the 
crime  as  an  abstract  proposition  and  to  consider  the  criminal  as  a 
concrete  one.  In  the  field  of  reformation  new  possibilities  have  been 
demonstrated.  With  the  protection  of  society  as  the  main  object,  it 
is  seen  that  the  fixing  and  enforcement  of  penalties  is  not  in  inteself 
sufficient,  and  that  he  who  breaks  the  law  must  himself  be  efficiently 
dealt  with,  either  by  reformation  and  return  to  normal  civil  life,  or 
by  detention  preventing  his  further  injury  to  the  social  fabric. 

The  progressive  changes  which  we  have  noted  in  the  attitude 
toward  the  treatment  of  the  criminal,  represent  but  one  of  the  mani- 
festations of  the  advancement  by  the  human  race  toward  a  higher 
civilization. 

April  6.  1912. 

Criminal    Procedure. 

By  F.  J.  Lyons 

The  publication  committee  has  been  unable  to  obtain  this  paper 
from  the  author. 

May  4,  1912. 

Chairman's  Addret*. 

By  Earle  V.  MacDonald 

The  publication  committee  has  been  unable  to  obtain  this  paper 
from  the  author. 
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NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy  was  held  in  the  Science 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  High  School  building  at  8  p.  m.,  October  14,  1912, 
the  President,  C.  S.  Knapp,  presiding.  The  minutes  of  the  last  an- 
nual meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Report  of  the  council  meet- 
ing with  announcement  of  election  of  officers  was  made  by  the  secre- 
tary. The  following  amendment  to  the  by-laws  was  proposed  and 
adopted,  notice  of  the  same  having  been  given  by  the  secretary  in 
the  notice  of  the  meeting  as  provided  by  the  by-laws: 

"That  article  8  of  the  by-laws  be  amended  by  substituting  the 
word  'May'  for  the  word  'October'  in  the  same  so  that  said  article 
shall  read  as  follows: 

"The  Academy  shall  hold  a  public  meeting  annually  in  the  month 
of  May  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Council 
and  notified  to  the  members  at  least  thirty  days  prior  thereto.  Each 
section  may  arrange  for  such  meetings  as  it  may  deem  desirable." 

In  the  absence  of  the  newly  elected  president,  Mr.  Lindsey  was 
called  to  the  chair.  The  retiring  President,  C.  S.  Knapp  then  gave 
his  address  on  "The  Chestnut  Tree  Blight."  After  a  discussion  of 
the  address  the  meeting  adjourned. 


The  Chestnut  Tree  Blight 

By  C.  S.  Knapp 

Address  of  the  President  of  the  Warren  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
the  ninth  annual  meeting,  October  14,  1912. 

Before  touching  upon  the  blight  of  the  chestnut,  1  wish  to  ex- 
plain briefly  the  importance  of  the  chestnut  tree  industry  in  this 
country,  in  this  state  and  even  in  Warren  County.  I  do  not  have 
accurate  data  for  all  t^e  states  where  the  chestnut  tree  is  found,  but 
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that  the  value  of  the  standing  tree  today  in  America  is  enormous  will 
hardly  be  questioned.  In  Pennsylvania  the  tree  is  native  throughout 
the  state:  in  the  southern  counties  it  is  the  principal  remaining  forest 
tree.  In  1909,  according  to  the  report  of  the  State  Auditor  General, 
there  were  7,633,180  acres  of  forest  land  in  Pennsylvania,  of  which  it 
is  estimated  that  21%  or  approximately  one-fifth  is  chestnut.  It  was 
also  figured  that  the  value  of  this  chestnut  for  wood  for  tanneries, 
railroad  ties,  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  is  $55,000,000.  The  value 
of  the  nut  crop  and  orchard  and  shade  trees  was  estimated  at  an- 
other $15,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $70,000,000.  The  value  of  the  nut 
in  the  United  States  for  1909  was  $20,000,000;  the  cut  in  West  Vir- 
ginia in  the  last  two  years  has  been  about  $5,400,000  per  year.  The 
shipment  of  chestnuts  from  one  station  in  West  Virginia  last  year 
was  155,000  pounds,  over  11  tons,  enough  to  fill  three  large  freight 
cars.  I  understand  that  about  20  tons  were  shipped  last  year  from 
Grand  Valley,  Warren  County,  while  one  of  our  local  dealers  shipped 
nearly  200  bushels. 

Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  have 
large  areas  of  chestnuts,  where  the  blight  has  not  yet  appeared,  and 
the  chestnut  stock  of  the  future  must  necessarily  be  drawn  from 
these  states.  Canada  so  values  chestnut  growth  that  it  has  passed 
stringent  laws  prohibiting  the  importation  of  chestnuts  of  any  kind, 
nursery  stock  or  even  chestnut  wood  or  anything  else  connected  with 
chestnuts  from  the  United  States.  They  hope  in  this  way  to  keep 
the  blight  from  their  domain. 

Tennessee  reports  that  if  the  chestnut  trees  were  destroyed  in 
that  State,  it  would  vitally  affect  the  State's  water  power  and  irriga- 
tion. 

Nearly  all  plant  life  is  subject  to  disease,  all  cereals,  all  fruit- 
bearing  trees  and  most  trees  used  for  lumber,  so  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  chestnut  has  been  attacked  by  a  disease  that 
bids  fair  to  entirely  destroy  the  wild  chestnut  from  the  United 
States,  and  this  in  a  very  short  time.  The  destruction  of  the  tree  in 
New  Jersey,  in  southern  New  York,  western  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts and  southeastern  Pennsylvania  is  already  marked  to  be  com- 
plete. 

The  attention  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  first  called 
to  the  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  in  the  fall  of  1904  by  Dr.  Murkel,  of  the 
Bronx  Zoological  Park  in  New  York  City.  He  noticed  that  chestnut  trees 
seemed  to  be  dying  in  great  numbers.  He  investigated  and  found 
the  trees  attacked  by  a  fungus  growth.  He  turned  his  material  over 
to  Dr.  Murrill  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  who  named  the 
disease  "Diaporthe  Parasitica,"  a  new  species.  A  warning  was  sent 
out  to  the  whole  country,  but  it  was  not  until  1907  that  a  laboratory 
was  established  in  Washington  for  the  study  of  tree  diseases. 


There  has  been  much  discussion  whether  this  is  a  new  species  or 
whether  it  is  not  what  is  known  in  American  Herbaria  as  "Endothia 
gyrosa"  or  to  go  still  further  back,  what  was  described  in  Italy  as 
early  as  1862  as  "Endothia  radicalis."  Many  Italian  writers  claim- 
ing  that  "Endothia  radicalis"  is  the  same  disease  described  by  Fries 
in  1828  from  North  American  specimens  collected  by  Schweinitz, 
which  Fries  called  "Sphaeria  radicalis,"  but  which  Schweinitz  had 
earlier  called  "Sphaeria  gyrosa." 

Professor  W.  G.  Farlow  of  Harvard,  one  of  the  oldest  mycolo- 
gists in  the  country,  and  who  has  probably  had  the  greatest  experi- 
ence in  studying  fungi,  after  much  study  of  the  chestnut  blight  does 
not  believe  that  it  is  a  new  species.  In  searching  for  the  best  methods 
for  combatting  the  disease  he  believes  we  should  obtain  all  the  in- 
formation possible  in  regard  to  the  microscopic  structure  and  patho- 
genic action  of  the  fungi  in  order  that  we  may  know  the  results  of 
treatment  of  fungi  most  nearly  related  to  this  Chestnut  Blight.  I 
will  leave  this  phase  of  the  subject  for  the  botanist,  the  pathologist 
and  the  mycologist  to  fight  out,  and  will  give  you  some  of  the  sup- 
posed causes  of  the  origin  and  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  blight  attacks  trees  of  all  sizes  and  at  any  point  of  the  tree; 
in  some  cases  it  starts  on  the  topmost  branches,  while  in  other  cases 
it  attacks  the  trunk,  some  times  just  below  the  lower  branches  and 
some  times  close  to  the  ground.  Whether  the  tree  is  attacked  on 
limb  or  trunk  the  surface  attacked  will  usually  appear  somewhat  sun- 
ken. In  very  small  branches,  however,  there  is  often  an  enlarge- 
ment. As  has  been  stated,  the  disease  is  a  fungus  growth.  It  starts 
from  a  microscopic  one-celled  body,  known  as  a  spore;  its  growth  is 
not  different  from  that  of  the  growth  of  the  spores  of  other  fungi.  A 
thread-like  growth  starts  from  the  spores,  branches  out  and  soon  we 
have  a  great  mass  of  thread-like  filaments.  The  growth  in  the  bark 
continues  to  increase  in  area  and  sooner  or  later  we  have  a  fruiting 
stage  of  this  fungus.  Yellowish  brown  or  orange  colored  spots  will 
appear.  The  spots  are  the  fruiting  pustles  of  the  fungus  and  are  plain- 
ly visible  to  the  naked  eye  for  some  distance,  in  some  cases  where  the 
light  was  right,  it  has  been  detected  high  up  in  the  tree. 

During  the  summer  a  few  days  after  a  rainy  spell  we  find  these 
pustles  have  pushed  out  a  thread-like  mass  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  paste  is  pressed  from  a  collapsible  tube  by  pressure.  The 
threads  are  believed  to  produce  the  spore  and  consequently  new 
seed  for  infection  of  more  trees.  In  the  older  trees  where  the  bark 
has  become  deeply  furrowed  we  find  the  disease  pustles  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  cracks  or  crevices  of  the  bark;  we  get  the  yellowish 
brown  pustles  in  these  crevices  whereas  the  other  parts,  the  raised 
places  show  but  few  or  no  pustles. 

When  this  disease  has  attacked  a  tree  it  spreads  up,  down  to  the 
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right  and  to  the  left  until  it  has  finally  surrounded  or  girdled  a  branch 
or  trunk.  This  means  death  to  that  portion  of  the  tree  above  the 
girdle.  If  it  is  a  branch,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  branch;  if  on  the 
trunk,  it  is  early  death  to  the  whole  tree. 

Having  seen  what  the  disease  is,  and  what  it  is  doing,  we  come 
to  the  question  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Three  conditions 
lie  open  before  us  as  we  see  it.  First,  do  nothing, — let  it  take  its 
course  and  destroy  as  much  as  it  will.     This  is  the  easiest  thing  to  do. 

Second,  conduct  scientific  investigations  of  the  disease,  but  make 
no  effort  to  control  the  disease  until  these  investigations  yield  con- 
clusive results. 

Third,  while  the  investigations  are  being  conducted,  to  use  im- 
mediately whatever  measures  against  the  disease  appear  to  be  most 
promising,  recognizing  clearly  that  there  is  not  .time  first  to  prove 
absolute  efficiency.  We  believe  the  third  method  to  be  the  best. 
This  country  must  go  ahead,  using  the  best  method  it  has  and  leave 
results  to  the  future. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  spread  of  this  disease  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  so  deadly  its  attack,  that  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed 
a  bill  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  Commission  of  five 
citizens  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  investigating  the  Chestnut  Tree 
Bark  disease.  The  Act  placed  an  appropriation  of  $275,000  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commission  for  the  investigation  and  scientific  study 
of  the  problem  and  to  devise  ways  and  means  through  which  it  might 
if  possible  be  stamped  out.  The  Commission  was  appointed;  it  con- 
sists of  five  members,  a  general  manager,  a  general  superintendent, 
a  number  of  field  agents  and  a  field  force  of  about  175  scouts.  A 
conference  was  called  by  the  Governor  to  meet  at  Harrisburg  Febru- 
ary 20th,  1912,  to  consider  ways  and  means  for  preventing  the  spread 
of  the  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  disease;  158  delegates  were  present  from 
Pennsylvania,  61  delegates  attended  from  other  states,  and  many 
visitors  were  in  attendance. 

It  might  be  asked  how  is  the  disease  distributed  or  carried  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  from  one  wood  lot  to  another.  The  answer  might 
be  in  various  ways.  Mr.  Detweiler,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Commission  says  that  every  blighted  tree  that  he  has  ever  seen  since 
he  began  the  study  of  the  subject,  has  had  its  bark  punctured  by 
woodpeckers, — in  most  cases  by  scores  of  holes.  He  says  he  was 
surprised  by  the  large  number  of  grubs  found  in  infected  trees.  The 
inference  is  that  the  grubs  attract  the  woodpeckers  to  the  blighted 
portions  of  the  tree  particularly.  It  would  be  quite  natural  that 
these  birds  would  carry  the  asco  spores  from  the  diseased  tree  to  a 
healthy  tree  where  they  might  be  left  in  cracks  of  the  bark  to  infect 
new  trees.  Air  currents  is  another  means  of  infection,  so  also  is 
nursery  stock,  unless  same  is  thoroughly  disinfected.     I   believe  no 
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spector's  tag.  How  a  few  trees  in  Warren  County  became  infected 
is  a  question  hard  to  answer. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Benson,  Newport,  Perry  County,  a  man  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  chestnut  wood  extract  business,  offers 
a  new  cause.  In  quite  a  long  letter  to  the  commission  he  explains 
that  chestnut  is  rich  in  lime,  that  chestnut  growth  in  a  limestone  for- 
mation is  rich  in  tannin;  in  fact  the  tanneries  pay  more  for  chestnut 
per  cord  from  wood  grown  in  limestone  formation  than  they  will 
for  wood  grown  in  other  formation.  Ashes  from  the  chestnut  show 
about  40%  lime  and  only  Vi  of  1%  of  potash.  His  theory  is  that 
blight  is  a  natural  result  to  trees  gro^n  in  soil  showing  low  lime  con- 
tent,— a  sort  of  starving  process.  His  deduction  seems  to  be  verified 
by  the  fact  that  the  blight  appeared,  and  has  the  greatest  hold  in 
southern  Connecticut,  southern  New  York,  in  New  Jersey  and  east- 
ern Pennsylvania,  all  of  which  soils  have  a  very  low  lime  content. 
His  remedy  is  to  saturate  the  ground  with  limewater. 

At  present  there  seems  to  be  no  medicinal  for  the  disease.  The 
Commission  is  doing  little  to  eradicate  the  disease  in  highly  infected 
districts,  but  is  devoting  the  most  of  its  enegries  to  stop  its  advance. 
Its  remedy  is  to  cut  every  infected  tree  beyond  the  advance  line  and 
to  destroy  every  limb  and  all  the  bark  down  to  the  very  roots  by 
burning.  It  has  the  power  to  go  into  any  man's  woods,  orchard  or 
park  and  cut  down  and  destroy  any  infected  tree,  if  the  owner  re- 
fuses to  do  so. 
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December  7,  1912. 

Workingmen's  Compensation  Laws. 

By  C.  E.  Bordwell 

The  phrase,  Workingmen's  Compensation  Laws,  has  come  in  the 
past  few  years  to  have  a  special  and  limited  meaning.  In  its  broad 
sense  it  includes  all  laws  affecting  in  any  way  the  compensation  of 
workingmen  for  their  labor,  such  as  laws  to  aid  in  the  collection  of 
pay,  providing  how  often  payment  of  wages  shall  be  made,  that 
payment  shall  be  made  in  cash,  etc.  In  its  special  sense,  and  the  one 
upon  which   I   presuipe   I   am  to  confine  my  remarks,  it  refers  to  a 
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class  of  laws  and  proposed  laws  that  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  workingmen's  compensation,  but  the  effect  of  which  is  to  re- 
quire the  employer  to  become  an  insurer  of  his  employee  from  the 
results  of  injury  sustained  by  the  employee  in  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment, where  the  injury  is  occasioned  by  the  negligence  actual  or 
constructive  of  the  employer,  or  of  his  other  employees. 

To  understand  the  change  that  these  laws  and  proposed  laws 
are  designed  to  effect  it  is  necessary  for  a  moment  to  examine  the 
conditions  of  the  law  prior  to  their  passage.  At  the  present  time  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  formerly  in  most  at  least  of  the  com- 
munities whose  laws  and  institutions  were  built  upon  the  English 
Common  Law,  if  a  workingman,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  an  em- 
ployee, is  injured  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  his  legal  remedy 
is  to  proceed  against  his  employer  for  damages;  and  the  basis  of  his 
action  is  the  negligence,  actual  or  constructive,  of  his  employer.  His 
action  is  the  same  and  the  determining  principles  are  the  same  as 
would  be  applied  if  the  injured  party  were  not  an  employee;  that  is, 
the  same  action  and  the  same  principles  and  the  same  defenses  would 
be  brought  into  play  whether  the  injured  person  were,  say,  a  trolley 
car  motorman  engaged  in  his  employment  when  he  receives  an  in- 
jury from  a  collision  of  his  car  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  brake  to 
work,  or  whether  he  were  the  same  person  riding  as  a  paid  passenger 
on  the  car,  and  he  would  receive  a  like  injury  from  a  like  cause. 

Since  the  growth  of  our  laws  of  negligence,  great  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  industrial  world.  The  laborer,  generally  speaking, 
no  longer  owns  the  tools  of  his  employment.  Machinery  has  become 
complicated;  industrial  establishments  employ,  instead  of  tens,  thou- 
sands of  workingmen,  and  employments  along  every  line  have  become 
more  hazardous  than  they  were  some  hundreds  of  years  ago.  All 
these  changes  have  produced  a  condition  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
and  a  general  feeling  that,  as  at  present  constituted  and  applied  the 
laws  of  negligence  are  no  longer  a  satisfactory  method  of  determin- 
ing the  liability  of  an  employer  to  an  employee  injured  in  the  course 
of  his  employment.  The  advocates  of  this  new  class  of  laws  complain 
of  the  common  law  defenses,  so-called,  to  the  action,  and  of  the  ex- 
pense of  and  delay  in  securing  a  verdict.  The  basis  of  the  action  of 
negligence,  as  I  have  above  suggested,  is  the  negligence,  actual  or 
constructive  of  the  employer.  To  recover,  however,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  case  presented  by  the  plaintiff  shall  disclose  no  contributory 
negligence  on  his  part;  that  is,  that  he  shall  not  have  contributed  by 
his  own  negligence  to  the  accident;  also  it  must  appear  that  the  ac- 
cident did  not  result  from  the  hazardous  occupation  of  the  business 
which  the  law  presumes  to  be  assumed  by  the  employee  in  engaging 
in  that  occupation;  it  must  also  appear  that  the  negligence  is  actually 
the  negligence  of  the  employer  and  not  of  a  fellow  workman  of  the 
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plaintiff.  These  defenses  it  is  claimed,  under  present  .«...».!....;  ven- 
ditions thwart  justice.  In  addition  to  this  condition  of  the  law,  com- 
plaint is  made  of  the  conditions  existing  around  the  numerous  acci- 
dents and  damage  suits  instituted  thereon  creating  large  expense  to 
both  employer  and  employee.  On  the  one  hand  are  the  claim  agents 
of  the  industrial  companies,  who,  when  an  accident  occurs,  are  on 
the  ground  as  quickly  as  they  can  be  transported  there  or  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  injured  party,  and  endeavoring  to  make  a  settlement  at  a 
ridiculously  low  figure  before  the  injured  one  knows  the  nature  or 
extent  of  his  injuries,  and  while  he  is  in  no  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition to  transact  such  business;  on  the  other  hand  is  the  so-called 
ambulance-chasing  lawyer  seeking  employment  and  endeavoring  to 
make  a  contract  of  employment  with  the  injured  party  under  as  ad- 
vantageous conditions  to  himself  as  possible.  The  injured  workman 
finds  himself  between  the  two,  and  must  submit  to  the  former  or  be 
compelled  to  make  a  contract  on  a  contingent  basis  with  some  lawyer 
who  makes  a  business  of  pressing  such  suits,  and  who  is  often  im- 
properly criticized, — for  as  the  plaintiff  is  in  many  cases  without 
funds,  no  one  would  advance  him  money  to  pay  a  lawyer  or  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  preparing  his  case,  so  the  lawyer  must  himself  meet 
these  expen.ses,  including  the  services  of  two  or  three  expert  phy- 
sicians at  a  per  diem  pay  often  larger  than  can  be  charged  by  the 
attorney  himself  if  engaged  in  regular  employment,  and  if  he  fails  to 
recover,  the  lawyer  must  lose  all  this  money  that  he  has  advanced, 
and  receives  nothing  for  his  work. 

In  a  brief  examination  of  "Workingmen's  Compensation  Laws," 
the  proposed  act  introduced  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  at  the 
1913  Session  by  the  Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  may  be 
taken  as  typical. 

The  proposed  Act  is  entitled:  "An  Act  prescribing  the  liability 
of  an  employer  to  make  compensation  for  injuries  received  by  an 
employee  in  the  course  of  employment,  establishing  an  elective 
schedule  of  compensation  and  regulating  procedure  for  the  deter- 
mining of  liability  and  compensation  thereunder."  It  is  divided  into 
three  articles.  Article  1  is  divided  into  seven  sections  and  is  entitled, 
"Compensation  by  Action  at  Law."  Article  2  has  twenty  sections 
and  is  entitled,  "Elective  Compensation."  Article  3,  made  up  of  five 
sections  is  entitled  "General  Provisions." 

Section  1  of  Article  1,  is  in  this  language:  "Be  it  enacted,  etc., 
that  when  personal  injury  to,  or  death  of  an  employee  is  caused  by 
accident  arising  out  of,  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  of 
which  the  actual  or  lawfully  imputed  negligence  of  the  employer  is 
the  natural  or  proximate  cause,  compensation  therefor  shall  be  paid 
by  his  employer,  provided  the  employee  was  himself  not  willfully 
negligent  at  the  time  of  receiving  such  injury,  and  the  question  of 
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whether  the  employee  was  willfully  negligent  shall  be  one  of  fact  to 
be  determined  by  the  jury."  It  is  then  provided  that  such  right  to 
compensation  shall  not  be  defeated  upon  the  ground  that  the  injury 
was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow  employee,  or  that  the  in- 
jured or  deceased  employee  assumed  the  risk  of  his  employment,  and 
makes  the  negligence  of  any  employee  acting  in  the  scope  of  his 
employment  to  be  the  negligence  of  the  employer,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  providing  that  an  employer  shall  be  liable  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  laborers  employed  by  others  upon  his  premises,  as 
though  they  were  his  own  employees. 

A  new  definition  is  made  in  Section  5  of  Article  1  for  willful 
negligence  as  being  "Such  conduct  as  evidences  reckless  indifference 
to  danger,  or  intoxication  operating  as  the  approximate  cause  of  the 
injury."  With  this  definition  of  willful  negligence,  and  with  the  law 
stripped  of  the  common  law  defenses  above  referred  to  in  case  of 
injury  an  employer  might  defend  an  action  at  law  if  he  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  do  so,  but  if  there  were  any  way  of  avoiding  it,  he  likely 
would  not  go  to  trial  the  second  time. 

Article  2,  provides  how  he  may  avoid  having  a  law-suit.  This 
is  in  brief:  That  the  employer  and  employee  may  by  agreement  either 
express  or  implied  provide  so  that  compensation  for  personal  injury 
to,  or  for  the  death  of  such  employee  by  an  accident  in  the  course  of 
his  employment  shall  be  made  by  the  employer  without  regard  to  the 
negligence  of  the  employee  according  to  the  Schedules  contained  in 
said  Article. 

It  is  provided  that  such  agreement  shall  be  a  surrender  by  the 
parties  of  their  rights  to  any  other  method,  form  or  amount  of  com- 
pensation or  determination  thereof,  than  as  provided  by  the  Act,  and 
then  provides  that  all  contracts  of  hiring  made*  after  June  30,  1913, 
unless  they  specifically  provide  by  express  statements  in  writing  that 
Article  2  of  the  Act  is  not  intended  to  apply,  etc.,  shall  be  presumed- 
to  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  provisions  of  said  Article  2. 
Then  after  providing  for  posted  notice  and  notice  to  the  Bureau  of 
industrial  Statistics  in  case  parties  contract  not  to  come  under  the 
provisions  of  said  Article  2,  and  again  bringing  them  under  said 
Article  if  any  of  the  numerous  requirements  and  notices  are  neg- 
lected, in  an  elaborate  table  is  presented  a  schedule  of  such  so-called 
compensation,  and  a  procedure  set  out  in  effect  doing  away  with  trial 
by  jury  for  determining  the  seriousness  of  the  injury,  etc.,  in 
case  of  dispute.  If  such  an  Act  became  a  law  it  would  of  course  be 
revolutionary,  and  something  of  an  experiment;  the  larger  employers 
of  labor  would  no  doubt  protect  themselves  by  insurance, — and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Insurance  Companies  are  not  adverse  to  such  legisla- 
tion,— and  the  people  would  gradually  become  accustomed  to  the 
change  of  conditions.     Manufacturers  would  be  expected  to  add  to 
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the  cost  of  the  manufactured  product  a  sufficient  amount  to  enable 
them  to  pay  thetr  insurance  premiums  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing,  and  in  theory  everything  would  go  along  after  a  time  ad- 
justed to  the  new  form  of  things,  but  like  every  other  revolutionary 
innovation  where  artificial  conditions  arc  arbitrarily  made  the  sum 
total  of  the  effect  of  the  Act  would  probably  be  troubles  that  wc  now 
know  not  of,  and  the  moving  another  step  toward  Socialism 

In  considering  the  Act  we  naturally  think  of  it  as  applymg  to 
larger  employers  of  labor,  but  it  nevertheless  applies  to  all,  even  the 
most  humble  who  have  any  occasion  to  employ  others. 

John  Doe's  wife  may  decide  to  entertain  her  branch  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  at  her  home.  Her  husband,  John  Doe,  employs  for 
her  a  serving  girl  to  assist  the  cook,  and  agrees  to  pay  her  $2.00  for 
the  day.  This  serving  girl  returning  to  the  kitchen  with  a  large  tray 
of  dishes,  collides  with  the  cook,  who  is  perhaps  waving  her  hand  at 
the  delivery  boy  while  she  is  attempting  to  perform  her  duties  as 
cook.  In  the  collision  the  serving  girl  falls  and  breaks  a  limb  so  that 
she  is  temporarily  or  totally  disabled  from  performing  labor.  John 
Doc  would  be  compelled  to  pay  this  girl  who  had  been  in  his  employ 
for  half  an  hour,  and  who  was  injured  by  the  negligence  of  his  cook, 
$7.00  per  week  for  a  period  of  three  hundred  weeks,  unless  he  entered 
into  a  contract  with  her  in  writing  upon  her  employment,  posted  a 
notice  in  his  kitchen  as  prescribed  by  the  law,  and  notified  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Statistics. 

Although  I  am  not  an  expert  on  Legislation,  Sociology,  Econo- 
mics, Magazine  Investigation,  or  in  any  other  light  that  would  entitle 
me  to  an  opinion  or  a  suggestion,  if  I  were  to  make  one  it  would  be 
that  such  Acts  are  too  revolutionary,  and  too  far  removed  from  the 
laws  that  have  grown  up  under  our  civilization  to  be  a  cure  for  the 
disease  for  which  they  are  intended.  What  is  intended  to  be  cured 
is  the  difficulty  of  compelling  payment  of  damages  in  proper  cases  for 
injuries  received  because  of  negligence.  The  result  is  a  compulsory 
insurance  law.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  the  failure  of  the  courts 
to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  in  the  Industrial  System.  As  a  method 
of  removing  the  cause,  I  would  suggest  the  study  of  some  such  Act  as 
that  of  California  (Statute  1911,  page  796)  in  the  following  language: 

"Section  1.  In  any  action  to  recover  damages  for  a  personal  in- 
jury sustained  by  an  employee  while  engaged  in  the  line  of  his  duty 
or  the  course  of  his  employment  as  such,  or  for  death  resulting  from 
personal  injury  so  sustained,  in  which  recovery  is  sought  upon  the 
ground  of  want  of  ordinary  or  reasonable  care  of  the  employer,  or 
of  any  officers,  agent  or  servant  of  the  employer,  the  fact  that  such 
employee  may  have  been  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  shall  not 
bar  a  recovery  therein  where  his  contributory  negligence  was  slight 
and  that  of  the  employer  was  gross,  in  comparison,  but  the  damages 
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may  be  diminished  by  the  jury  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  negli- 
gence attributable  to  such  employee,  and  it  shall  be  conclusively  pre- 
sumed that  such  employee  was  not  guilty  of  contributory  negligence 
in  any  case  where  the  violation  of  any  statute  enacted  for  the  safety 
of  employees  contributed  to  such  employee's  injury;  and  it  shall  not 
be  a  defense: 

"(1)  That  the  employee  either  expressly  or  impliedly  assumed 
the  risk  of  the  hazard  complained  of. 

"(2)  That  the  injury  or  death  was  caused  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  want  of  ordinary  or  reasonable  care  of  a  fellow  servant. 

Section  2.  "No  contract,  rule  or  regulation,  shall  exempt  the 
employer  from  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  of  this 
Act." 

January  4,  1913. 

Financing  of  Primaries  and  Elections. 

By  H.  S.  Keck 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  "financing"  as  used  in  stating  the  sub- 
ject of  the  evening  is  to  be  understood  in  its  broad  meaning,  re- 
ferring both  to  the  providing  and  expending  of  monies  for  campaign 
purposes.  Very  closely  related  to  campaign  finances  is  the  subject  of 
publicity,  in  two  different  senses;  that  is,  publicity  in  one  sense,  as 
developed  by  modern  political  methods,  is  now  the  fundamental 
cause  of  the  necessity  for  ample  finances  to  conduct  a  campaign  and 
election  and  in  another  sense  it  is  publicity  that  has  limited  the 
sources  and  amounts  of  campaign  contributions  and  restricted  the 
uses  to  which  such  funds  may  be  put  and  the  methods  of  distribu- 
tion. 

The  method  for  providing  for  campaign  expenses  varies  with 
the  character  and  importance  of  the  offices  and  issues  at  hand.  In 
the  case  of  minor  municipal  or  county  offices  there  is  usually  little 
real  political  significance  in  the  results,  and  the  candidate  or  his  per- 
sonal friends  must  contribute  the  necessary  means  for  each  aspirant, 
who  is  really  making  a  personal  campaign,  rather  than  standing  for 
any  system  of  political  principles. 

When  legislative  offices  are  to  be  filled  the  political  principles  of 
the  candidate  become  of  importance,  and  the  powers  conferred  upon 
the  successful  ones  are  so  great  that  the  circle  of  those  financially  in- 
terested in  the  outcome  of  the  campaign  is  much  enlarged.  The  same 
is  true  of  executive  officers  of  the  state  and  national  government,  es- 
pecially of  those  who  exercise  the  veto  power,  and  have  patronage 
at  their  disposal.  It  is  fortunately  true  that  patronage  is  becoming 
a  less  important  factor  in  our  political  system;  and  the  restrictions 
now  placed  upon  it  have  tended  to  help  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
used  in  political  campaigns  by  office  seekers  and  political  organiza- 
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tions.  However  the  voting  population  of  our  nation  represents  such 
divergent  interests  because  of  varying  occupations  and  conditions 
that  the  character  of  legislation  enacted  is  certain  to  affect  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  individuals,  (and  corporations)  in  different  ways, 
which  gives  to  these  persons  an  incentive  to  expend  money  to  pro- 
tect or  advance  their  particular  interests.  To  this  class  of  contribu- 
tors must  be  added  the  personal  associates  of  the  candidates  for  the 
higher  offices,  who  wish  to  further  the  political  ambitions  of  their 
friends;  also  those  who  contribute  as  a  matter  of  expediency  con- 
nected with  their  own  political  ambitions;  and  the  candidates  them- 
selves. In  the  presidential  campaigns  of  1908  and  of  this  year,  the 
National  Committee  of  one  of  the  great  parties  issued  appeals  for 
popular  subscriptions.  The  amounts  contributed  in  response  to  these 
appeals  were  very  moderate  but  because  of  the  large  number  of  small 
contributors  thus  secured  it  reduced  the  average  size  of  that  party's 
subscriptions.  An  analysis  of  the  campaign  contributions  of  one  of 
the  great  parties  this  year  shows  total  contributions  of  $668,869.00;  of 
which  $413,500.00  was  contributed  by  nineteen  individuals.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  that  among  these  nineteen  persons  there  were 
three  ladies,  one  of  whom  contributed  $10,000.00.  The  expenditures 
of  the  National  Committee  of  this  party  total  $641,780.00.  Among  the 
large  expenditures  were  the  following:  Transportation  and  expenses 
of  speakers,  $79,630.00;  printing  and  literature,  $124,886.00;  postage 
and  express,  $25,158.00,  telegrams  and  telephone  tolls,  $18,383.00.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  balance  was  contributed  to  the  various  com- 
mittees of  the  party. 

Another  of  the  great  parties  reports  total  receipts  by  its  Na- 
tional Committee  of  $904,828.00  of  which  $404,500.00  was  contributed 
by  twenty-five  individuals  or  firms. 

These  sums,  however,  represent  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  entire 
cost  of  a  presidential  campaign.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
expense  involved  is  borne  by  the  state,  in  providing  the  ballots  and 
other  supplies,  in  maintaining  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  con- 
ducting of  the  primaries  and  election,  and  for  computing  the  can- 
vassing the  returns.  Direct  primaries,  which  are  now  provided  for 
in  a  majority  of  the  States,  have  proved  to  be  expensive  and  in  some 
States  are  estimated  to  cost  very  close  to  $1.00  for  each  ballot  cast. 
It  is  probably  not  unreasonable  to  estimate  that  the  cost  to  the  State 
and  Nation  of  a  Presidential  Election  is  not  less  than  one  dollar 
for  each  popular  vote.  When  the  aggregate  sums  expended  by  State 
and  Political  Committees,  County  Committees,  Political  Clubs  and  In- 
dividuals is  considered,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  total  cost  of  a 
presidential  election  in  the  United  States  is  not  less  than  $25,000,000. 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  publicity,  as  developed  in  modern 
campaigns,  adds  to  their  cost  is  in  the  traveling  expenses  of  mem- 
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bers  of  Committees  and  the  services  and  expenses  of  campaign  speak- 
ers who  usually  receive  from  $10.00  to  $100.00  per  day.  Rent  and 
clerical  hire  involve  large  expenditures.  Campaign  literature  is  pre- 
pared and  distributed  in  immense  quantities.  Bill-board  space  is 
lavishly  used,  as  is  advertising  space  in  newspapers  and  periodicals 
whose  circulation  is  large  and  advertising  rates  high.  In  addition  to 
the  expense  during  the  campaign  proper,  large  sums  are  necessary  to 
bear  the  expenses  of  the  nominating  conventions  and  the  delegates  to 
these  meetings.  Prior  to  Presidential  conventions  sums  running  into 
several  hundred  thousands  of  dollars  are  expended  by  the  Campaign 
Managers  of  leading  candidates  in  working  up  sentiment,  through 
inspired  newspaper  articles  and  otherwise,  to  bring  the  respective  can- 
didates prominently  before  the  public. 

The  trend  of  legislation  seemingly  reveals  an  opinion  that  the 
State  should  bear  a  greater  portion  of  primary  and  election  expenses 
than  it  has  heretofore  done.  This  is  shown  by  the  constantly  in- 
creasing limitations  placed  upon  the  amounts  and  purposes  of  ex- 
penditures by  candidates  and  political  organizations  and  the  enlarg- 
ing of  the  State's  share  in  providing  the  machinery  for  conducting 
primaries  and  elections,  and  in  the  publicity  campaign  for  candidates 
and  issues  to  be  voted  upon.  As  an  illustration  of  this  only  a  few 
years  ago  in  our  own  State  the  ballots  for  primary  elections  were 
prepared  by,  and  at  the  expense  of  individual  candidates  or  party 
committees  and  the  primaries  of  each  party  were  conducted  by  its 
particular  organization.  Since  1906,  the  State  has  assumed  the  ex- 
pense of  the  primary  ballot  and  has  used  the  regular  election  boards 
to  conduct  the  primary  elections.  This  tendency  toward  the  as- 
sumption of  campaign  expense  by  the  State  is  especially  apparent  in 
some  of  our  Western  States.  In  Oregon  and  California  provision  is 
made  for  the  publication  of  voters,  which  is  furnished  to  all  registered 
voters  at  the  time  of  election  or  a  specified  time  in  advance.  In 
Oregon,  it  is  made  compulsory  for  each  candidate  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  from  $10.00  to  $100.00,  according  to  the  office  sought,  for 
one  page  in  this  pamphlet.  Candidates  desiring  to  do  so  may  secure 
the  use  of  additional  pages,  not  to  exceed  three,  by  paying  therefor. 
Oregon  limits  the  expenditures  of  candidates  at  primaries  to  not 
over  157c  of  one  year's  salary  of  the  office  sought;  and  at  general 
elections  to  not  over  10%  of  one  year's  salary  of  the  office  at  stake. 
However,  the  sums  expended  for  space  in  the  State  publicity  pamph- 
let need  not  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  limitation  just  men- 
tioned; and  speakers  serving  without  compensation  may  assist  any 
candidate.  Two  States,  have  recently  recognized  the  public  function 
of  delegates  to  National  Nominating  Conventions  by  providing  for 
the  payment  of  their  expenses  not  to  exceed  $200.00  for  each  dele- 
gate. 
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The  use  of  money  in  political  campaigns  has  been  a  frequent 
subject  of  legislation  in  many  States  in  the  past  decade.  Much  of 
this  legislation  has  restricted  not  only  the  methods  and  purposes  of 
expenditures,  but  also  the  sources  of  contributions.  Corporations 
have  very  generally  been  forbidden  under  penalties  to  contribute  in 
any  manner  to  any  candidate  or  political  organization,  l^ws  requir- 
ing correct  methods  of  accounting  for  receipts  and  disbursements, 
and  including  provisions  for  making  the  financial  affairs  of  campaign 
committees  public  in  considerable  detail  have  been  enacted.  Almost 
all  the  direct  primary  laws  include  provisions  making  compulsory  the 
filing  of  such  reports  by  candidates  and  campaign  Treasurers.  In 
other  cases,  the  legislation  on  this  subject  has  taken  the  form  usually 
referred  to  as  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  which  aim  to  eliminate  the 
improper  use  of  money  and  improper  methods  of  financing  in  political 
campaigns. 

Public  sentiment  as  well  as  legislation  has  been  a  factor  in  dis- 
couraging the  liberal  use  of  money  in  politics  when  its  source  is  such 
as  to  place  the  successful  candidate  or  party  under  obligation,  im- 
plied or  expressed,  to  the  donors.  In  the  Presidential  Campaign  of 
1908,  one  of  the  great  parties  for  the  first  time  included  in  its  plat- 
form a  demand  for  publicity  of  campaign  expenditures,  which  shows 
that  the  leaders  of  that  party  at  least  believed  such  a  demand  would 
meet  with  popular  approval.  During  this  same  campaign,  two  men 
of  national  reputation  and  great  political  ability,  one  from  each  party, 
were  practically  forced  to  withdraw  from  participation  in  the  cam- 
paign because  of  controversies  concerning  contributions  or  financial 
assistance  from  sources  which  the  public  regarded  as  improper  for  a 
public  official  to  accept. 

Our  own  Congressional  District  attracted  national  attention  a  few 
years  ago  because  of  the  large  expenditures  reported  by  the  can- 
didates in  a  Congressional  Campaign.  Most  of  the  comment  was 
unfavorable  and  the  incident  doubtless  had  some  bearing  on  the 
stringent  limitations  of  such  expenditures  which  have  been  enacted 
in  some  states.  In  August  of  this  year,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
a  middle  western  state,  was  unseated  on  account  of  excessive  ex- 
penditures in  his  campaign.  In  this  case  it  was  shown  that  the  ex- 
penditures by  the  candidate  and  members  of  his  family  amounted  to 
$10,200.00  whereas  the  law  of  his  State  permits  not  more  than 
$662.00.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  member  himself  had  kept 
within  the  legal  requirement,  according  to  his  own  evidence,  which 
was  not  impeached;  but  the  expenditures  of  others  in  his  behalf  were 
construed  as  a  violation  of  the  statute. 

The  suggestion  is  frequently  made  that  the  State  assume  practi- 
cally all  the  expenses  of  candidates,  especially  those  at  General  Elec- 
tions; and  prohibit   so   far  as  possible  any   further  expenditures,   in 
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order  to  equalize  the  opportunities  of  persons  of  different  financial 
means.  As  previously  stated,  Oregon  and  several  other  states  have 
taken  steps  in  this  direction.  Such  an  arrangement  involves  many 
difficulties  as  to  details  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  useless  expense 
on  the  State  and  to  provide  a  fair  chance  for  all  candidates  and 
parties.  However,  the  plan  of  a  uniform  assessment  upon  all  can- 
didates, and  the  provision  for  publicity  concerning  candidates  and 
issues,  under  the  supervision  of  the  government,  seems  to  offer  some 
ideas  as  to  a  possible  solution  of  this  problem. 

February  1,  1913. 

The  Measure  of  Efficiency  of  Our  Public  Schools. 

By  Addison  White 

After  all  the  attacks  that  have  been  made  on  the  public  school 
system  during  the  last  few  years  by  men  who  are  connected  with  the 
schools  and  men  who  are  not,  it  would  seem  that  the  last  word  had 
been  said,  and  that  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  public  school 
is  a  failure.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  discussion  to  undertake 
to  answer  the  critics  who  have  found  nothing  good  in  the  system  as 
it  has  existed  for  many  years  or  to  defend  them  in  their  destructive 
criticisms.  I  believe  that  many  of  the  things  that  have  been  said 
against  the  system  are  true  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  system  will 
suffer  much  from  the  things  that  are  not  true.  I  believe  that  it  is 
only  in  the  free  and  honest  discussion  of  our  institutions  that  we 
shall  come  to  appreciate  their  real  worth  or  to  discover  their  real 
weakness.  And  I  believe  that  until  we  understand  thoroughly  the 
purpose  of  an  institution  we  shall  never  be  able  to  make  it  of  great 
service  to  the  community. 

Efficiency  is  a  relative  term.  One  school  may  show  more  efficiency 
than  another.  The  schools  this  year  may  be  more  efficient  than  they 
were  last  year.  They  have  never  reached  1007©  in  efficiency  and 
they  never  will.  There  will  always  be  a  higher  state  of  efficiency 
possible  because  the  possibilities  are  infinite.  And  it  is  the  possibility 
of  this  higher  state  of  efficency  that  concerns  us  now.  How  is  it  to  be 
attained?  What  are  we  doing  to  attain  it?  What  is  our  standard  and 
who  is  it  that  sets  the  standard?  H  we  teachers  are  honest  we  will 
admit  that  we  are  everlastingly  trying  to'  drill  our  pupils  on  the  facts 
of  the  text  books  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  pass  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  superintendent.  And  if  the  superintendents  are 
honest  they  must  admit  that  they  set  up  this  standard  for  us  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  examinations  they  ask  us  to  give.  And  if  we 
are  all  honest  with  each  other  and  with  the  pupils  we  must  admit  that 
there  is  mighty  little  efficiency  in  any  school  conducted  on  this  plan. 
Now,  if  these  statements  are  true,  someone  has  set  up  a  false  stand- 
ard.    Someone  has  not  understood  the  great  purpose  of  the  public 
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cerned chiefly  with  developing  the  powers  of  the  child  and  with  the 
making  of  character  and  that  is  a  very  nice  thing  to  say.  It  sounds 
well  and  I  wish  it  were  true;  but  we  may  talk  as  we  please,  the  big 
burden  of  the  public  schools  has  been  the  mere  memorizing  of  a  cata- 
logue of  facts  which  our  grandfathers  have  decreed  should  go  into 
the  text  books,  and  which  our  superintendents  still  insist  shall  be  the 
basis  of  examinations.  So  I  say  that  before  we  can  hope  for  any 
marked  improvement  in  efficiency  the  superintendents,  the  men  who 
make  the  courses  of  study,  the  men  who  recommended  the  teachers  and 
set  the  standards  of  the  schools  must  agree  on  the  real  purpose  of 
the  school  and  then  they  must  shcrw  the  teachers  what  this  purpose 
is  and  then  test  the  pupils  and  teachers  by  examinations  that  will 
show  whether  or  not  they  are  getting  the  results  they  ought  to  get. 

First  then,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  school?  I  say  most  em- 
phatically that  the  purpose  is  not  to  memorize  all  the  facts  of  the 
text  books.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  the  purpose  of  the  school  is  to 
prepare  for  college,  or  to  prepare  for  law  or  medicine  or  agriculture 
or  any  profession  or  trade  in  particular.  The  highest  of  all  arts  is 
the  art  of  living  and  I  think  it  is  the  great  purpose  of  the  public  school 
to  help  the  children  to  live  with  one  another  as  they  ought  to  live.  If 
this  be  true,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  how  many  of  the  facts  of  the 
text  books  as  they  are  taught  have  any  bearing  on  the  result  we  hope 
for?  How  may  a  person  become  skilled  in  this  greatest  of  all  arts? 
In  exactly  the  same  way  that  he  becomes  skilled  in  any  other  art, — 
by  careful  attention  to  the  rules  and  abundance  of  practice.  A  boy 
learns  to  ride  a  bicycle  by  riding.  No  amount  of  study  about  bicycles 
or  about  the  theory  of  riding  would  ever  make  him  an  expert.  He 
must  have  the  experience.  The  same  theory  will  hold  good  with 
every  other  art.  But  you  say  what  has  the  public  school  to  do  with 
living?  The  school  deals  with  children  and  they  are  not  supposed 
to  know  much  about  the  rules  of  conduct  and  happiness  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  Did  I  say  the  school  expected  to  make  doctors  or  lawyers 
or  farmers  or  experts  in  any  line?  I  said  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
school  to  help  children  to  live  together  as  they  ought  to  live.  In 
other  words  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  help  them  to  get  the 
means  by  which  they  may  become  experts  in  this  great  art,  it  will  at 
least  give  them  a  start  in  this  direction. 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  is  to  be  done.  The  school  deals  with  the 
child  for  a  part  of  the  time  during  the  period  between  the  age  of  six 
and  eighteen,  and  we  are  accustomed  to  say  that  the  child  gets  its  edu- 
cation during  that  time.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Education  is  a 
process  that  begins  with  birth  and  continues  at  least  till  death  and  it 
is  only  possible  for  the  school  to  direct  the  process  and  to  encourage 
development  in  certain  directions  so  that  the  child  may  be  somewhat 
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symmetrically  developed.  The  best  educated  person  is  the  one  who 
can  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  powers  with  which  he  has  been 
endowed.  The  best  possible  use  of  these  powers  means  the  proper 
exercise  of  these  powers  and  the  proper  exercise  of  these  powers  im- 
plies a  knowledge  of  what  these  powers  are.  So  to  get  right  down 
to  the  actual  specific  thing  that  we  want  to  do  in  the  public  school  I 
would  say  that  the  school  aims  to  help  the  child  to  control  its  own 
body,  to  live  harmoniously  among  its  fellows,  to  appreciate  all  forms 
of  beauty,  to  see  things  in  their  proper  relation  so  that  it  may  act 
wisely  and  grow  to  be  a  force  in  the  community.  I  believe  that  every 
one  of  these  powers  is  important  and  that  every  one  may  be  awakened 
and  partially  developed  during  the  school  years,  and  the  test  that 
should  be  applied  to  the  school  should  be  such  a  test  as  would  show 
how  much  the  school  has  helped  the  child  to  develop  these  powers. 

My  contention  is  that  our  examinations  which  set  the  standards 
have  been  very  largely  the  memorizing  of  isolated  and  useless  facts, 
facts  that  we  teachers  forget  during  vacations,  facts  that  we  know 
our  pupils  will  forget  soon  ^fter  they  leave  school  and  facts  that  the 
examiners  forget  as  soon  as  they  have  marked  the  papers.  And  yet 
if  our  pupils  can  remember  75%  of  these  facts  till  after  the  examina- 
tions they  are  promoted  and  if  they  cannot  remember  that  many  they 
are  required  to  take  the  whole  tiresome  list  again.  I  claim  in  the 
first  place  that  very  many  of  the  facts  in  the  text  books  have  no  place 
in  an  educational  system,  and  in  the  second  place  I  object  most  em- 
phatically to  the  way  in  which  these  facts  are  presented.  The  old 
saying  that  "Knowledge  is  power"  is  out  of  date  if  you  call  isolated 
facts  knowledge.  Knowledge  to  be  of  any  value  and  to  have  any 
power  must  be  applied  to  living.  And  in  order  to  be  applied  to  living 
it  must  be  thought  of  and  discussed  in  relation  to  life.  I  would  not 
give  one  cent  for  a  thousand  questions  that  call  for  cut  and  dried 
answers  that  are  found  in  the  book.  How  large  is  Greenland?  Where 
is  Pittsburgh?  Give  the  date  of  Magna  Charta.  How  many  people 
were  killed  at  Waterloo?  are  all  questions  that  do  not  provoke  the 
sign  of  a  thought  and  therefore  do  not  add  to  the  mental  power  of 
the  child.  Why  not  ask  them  to  state  their  reasons?  Ask  them 
why  Pittsburgh  is  located  where  it  is  instead  of  being  fifty  miles  east 
or  west,  and  ask  them  why  it  is  larger  than  Warren.  Ask  why  Magna 
Charta  is  an  important  document  and  whether  or  not  its  principles 
are  now  in  use  in  any  government.  Ask  how  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
affected  the  geography  of  Europe.  These  may  not  be  the  best  ques- 
tions, but  they  are  types  of  questions  that  involve  some  thinking  and 
that  is  the  main  thing  in  the  educational  process. 

Then  the  kind  of  thinking,  or  the  thing  we  think  about  is  a  mat- 
ter of  much  importance.  We  grow  to  be  exactly  what  we  think 
about  and   therefore   it   is   important    that    we    should    control    our 
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thoughts  at  all  times.  It  is  certainly  true  that  in  all  labor  there  it 
profit,  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  much  more  profit  in  some  kinds 
of  labor  than  in  others.  So  it  is  with  thinking.  The  Scholastic 
Philosophers  used  to  spend  hours  discussing  how  many  angels  could 
dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle,  and  we  say  that  was  very  foolish,  yet 
we  spend  hours  on  naming  dates,  and  bones,  and  locating  places,  and 
reciting  facts  that  have  no  more  bearing  on  life  than  the  questions 
discussed  by  the  scholars  fifteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  ultimate 
great  aim  of  education,  is  happiness,  and  the  kind  of  thinking  that 
should  be  encouraged  is  the  kind  that  will  help  every  human  being  to 
adopt  such  rules  of  conduct,  and  develop  such  character  as  will  en- 
title him  to  the  highest  form  of  human  happiness.  This  is  the  great 
problem,  and  our  courses  of  study  should  deal  with  such  material  and 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  this  result.  And 
the  method  of  teaching  and  the  whole  constant  aim  of  the  teachers 
should  be  to  present  the  facts  of  this  course  of  study  in  such  a  way 
as  to  develop  the  powers  that  make  for  present  day  human  happiness. 
It  should  therefore  be  the  business  of  the  school  to  apply  the  facts  of 
the  course  of  study  toward  this  end.  If  allegation,  cube  root  and 
compound  proportion  have  no  possible  bearing  on  the  result  they 
should  not  be  in  the  course.  If  hundreds  of  other  facts  are  of  little 
consequence  they  should  give  way  to  facts  of  more  importance,  and 
whenever  a  fact  cannot  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  adding  some- 
thing essential  to  human  happiness,  either  by  enriching  the  imagina- 
tion, or  by  awakening  a  desire  for  loftier  living,  or  in  providing  les- 
sons in  some  phase  in  life  worth  thinking  about,  for  the  sake  of  the 
children  it  should  be  left  out.  The  high  cost  of  living  for  the  most 
of  us,  and  the  cost  of  high  living  for  the  rest  of  us  make  life  so  seri- 
ous for  all  of  us  that  we  can't  afford  to  waste  time  on  a  long  list  of 
facts  that  are  not  essential.  Let  us  get  down  to  things  worth  while, 
and  if  we  don't  know  what  is  worth  while,  let  us  find  out,  or  else 
turn  the  job  over  to  someone  who  can. 

Now,  my  work  is  teaching  mathematics,  and  I  suppose  you  will 
say  it  is  presumptuous  for  me  to  suggest  what  facts  should  be  taught 
in  other  subjects  and  how  these  facts  should  be  presented.  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  I  know,  either,  but  I  feel  like  offering  an  opinion, 
and  if  you  show  me  that  I  am  wrong,  I  shall  be  glad  to  change  this 
opinion. 

Reading  is  the  important  subject  of  the  course,  for  through  it  we 
gain  much  of  our  useful  knowledge  and  much  of  our  enjoyment.  I 
am  quite  sure  I  should  not  waste  much  time  quibbling  over  the  best 
method  of  learning  words  on  the  page.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
enough  difference  between  the  Ward,  Gordon,  Pollard,  Fundenberg, 
and  New  Educational  System  to  bother  talking  about  them.  I 
learned  to  read  by  learniirg  the  letters  and  spelling  out  the  words, 
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many  of  you  learned  by  the  word  and  sentence  method,  and  we  all 
learned  to  read  in  one  or  two  years.  The  things  that  concern  me 
are  what  we  read  and  what  use  we  make  of  our  reading.  If  we  pro- 
vide such  thrilling  stories  as  "Do  we  go  up?  We  do  go  up."  "Is  the 
hen  on  the  nest?  The  Hen  is  on  the  nest."  We  shall  never  get 
very  much  enthusiasm  in  reading,  or  very  much  valuable  material  for 
thought  and  composition,  but  if  we  select  the  kind  of  stories  that 
feed  the  imagination,  and  grip  the  interest,  and  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tions, and  give  proper  emphasis  to  the  heroic,  we  create  a  taste  for 
reading  and  open  the  way  to  bring  the  children  in  contact  with  master 
minds  and  with  untold  possibilities  for  development,  and  we  also 
furnish  abundant  material  for  oral  composition  which  is  the  most 
valuable  exercise  in  the  school  room,  and  we  oflfer  live  problems  for 
children  to  think  about. 

In  spelling  I  would  give  up  the  naming  of  letters  in  long  lists  of 
words  that  we  never  use,  and  I  would  take  a  sensible  list  that  every- 
one should  use,  and  then  I  would  study  the  pronunciation  and  use  of 
the  words,  and  create  such  an  interest  in  the  words  that  the  spelling 
would  follow  as  a  natural  consequence. 

In  writing,  I  should  insist  on  a  muscular  movement  not  only  in 
the  writing  class,  but  in  every  written  lesson  in  the  school.  The  im- 
portant things  in  any  writing  system  are  position,  movement,  and 
practice. 

In  arithmetic,  I  believe  that  all  possible  combination  of  numbers, 
including  the  multiplication  tables  should  be  learned  so  that  they  are 
positively  automatic.  Small  fractions  such  as  are  used  in  business 
should  also  be  mastered  thoroughly,  and  then  such  problems  as  are 
common  to  the  average  business  man  should  be  presented.  No  catch 
questions  or  out  of  date  rules  should  be  given.  Any  child  should 
learn  enough  arithmetic  in  two  years  to  fit  him  for  the  presidency  of 
a  railroad.  In  arithmetic  and  in  every  other  subject  in  the  course,  I 
would  eliminate  every  fact  that  I  could  not  justify  on  the  ground  of 
its  adding  something  to  the  efficiency  and  happiness  of  every  human 
being.  This  would  give  much  more  time  to  emphasize  the  things 
worth  while,  more  time  for  studying  the  facts  of  science  and  applying 
them  to  our  social  and  industrial  life;  more  time  for  music,  and  art, 
and  play,  and  physical  training,  and  wholesome  happy  living.  If  our 
courses  were  so  arranged  and  our  teaching  so  employed  with  a  bear- 
ing on  living  together  as  we  ought  to  live,  I  am  sure  we  would  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  our  public  schools. 

Ask  any  supposedly  well  informed  person  how  our  state  ranks 
educationally  and  the  reply  will  be  "high."  Ask  in  what  respect  and 
the  answer  will  be,  "In  liberal  state  appropriations,  in  long  school 
terms,  in  daily  attendance,  in  well  trained  and  well  paid  teachers,  in 
free  text  books,  in  excellent  school  houses,  and  in  general  culture." 


The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  of  New  York  has  made  a  compara- 
tive study  of  school  conditions  in  each  of  the  forty-eight  states  in 
the  union  and  ranks  Pennsylvania  only  medium,  much  as  that  may 
hurt  our  state  pride.  In  no  respect  does  this  place  our  state  in  the 
front  rank.  In  short  it  places  Pennsylvania  No.  8  in  attendance,  No. 
13  in  salaries  to  teachers.  No.  14  in  value  of  High  School  students. 
No.  26  in  expense  per  child,  No.  36  in  expenditure  for  $1,000  of 
wealth.  No.  30  in  percent  of  children  in  school,  and  No.  23  in  a  sum- 
mary of  efficiency.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  not  one  point  does 
Pennsylvania  stand  in  the  front  rank.  Ohio,  on  the  west,  ranks  5  in 
efficiency;  New  Jersey,  on  the  east,  ranks  No.  7;  New  York,  on  the 
north,  ranks  No.  3,  and  Pennsylvania  ranks  No.  23. 

Note  the  following  examples:  Vermont  has  85  per  cent  of  the 
children  in  her  public  schools;  Pennsylvania  67.  California  raises  26 
percent  of  school  expenditures  by  state  taxes;  Pennsylvania  15.  New 
York  has  $111.00  invested  in  school  houses  for  every  child  of  school 
age;  Pennsylvania  $56.00.  The  state  of  Washington  spends  $2.00  an- 
nually for  the  education  of  each  child  of  school  age;  Pennsylvania 
$18.  Massachusetts  gives  139  days  of  schooling  for  every  child  of 
school  age;  Pennsylvania  99.  Oklahoma  spends  on  schools  75  cents 
out  of  every  $100  estimated  wealth  of  property  in  the  state;  Penn- 
sylvania 27.  Nevada  spends  39  cents  per  day  per  child  in  the  public 
schools;  Pennsylvania  18  cents.  For  every  1,000  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  New  Hampshire  has  118  in  high  school;  Pennyl- 
vania  55.  In  the  face  of  the  above,  let  us  stop  boasting  and  work  to 
improve  our  schools. 

March  1,  1913. 

The  Commission  Form  of  Government. 

By  H.  G.  Eaton 

That  Municipal  Government  should  be  as  efficiently  conducted  as 
any  private  enterprise  is  admitted,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  not 
ordinarily  so  conducted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  efficiency  of  pri- 
vately owned  industries  has,  by  comparison  with  municipal  affairs, 
tended  to  unduly  discredit  the  municipal  management.  In  addition 
to  this,  especially  during  recent  years,  many  persons  prominent  in 
public  life,  as  well  as  lecturers  from  the  platform  and  editors  through 
the  press,  have  criticized  the  national,  state  and  local  governments 
because  of  the  lack  of  business  method.  The  result  has  been  to 
cause  everyone  to  more  or  less  compare  private  management  of  busi- 
ness enterprises  with  public  or  semi-public  institutions,  the  compari- 
son usually  being  unfavorable  to  the  latter.  As  is  usually  the  case 
under  such  conditions,  only  those  business  concerns  which  have 
made  the  best  showing  are  selected  for  the  purpose  of  comparison; 
and  very  often,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  or  other  large 
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railroad  systems,  the  larger  banking  and  mercantile  institutions,  or 
the  "Standard  Oil,"  for  instance,  are  cited,  on  account  of  the  care- 
fully worked  out  systems  of  accounting  and  management,  as  handling 
their  affairs  in  every  way  better  than  public  business  or  municipal 
government  is  handled. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  conditions  are  so,  when 
we  consider  the  prevalence  of  graft  and  dishonesty,  as  reported 
through  the  public  press;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  these 
facts  that  the  people  are  often  desirous  of  a  change.  Throughout  the 
country  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  challenge  the  as- 
sumption, that  Municipal  Government  is  inherently  inefficient,  city 
after  city  discarding  the  political  makeshift,  to  adopt  business  method 
in  imitation  of  private  enterprises.  Any  city  government  should  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  performance  of  routine  function,  but  should  equip 
itself  for  co-operative  effort  to  promote  community  welfare. 

The  appalling  catastrophe  of  September  8th,  1900,  when  the  tidal 
wave  overwhelmed  the  city  of  Galveston,  causing  the  loss  of  6,000 
lives  and  property  valued  at  more  than  $17,000,000,  left  the  city  so 
crippled,  that  the  old  system  of  government  was  entirely  inadequate 
to  meet  the  emergencies.  Under  the  old  system,  the  city  was  gov- 
erned by  a  Mayor  and  Ward  Aldermen,  without  responsibility  for  any 
specific  duty;  each  alderman  responsible  only  to  his  own  ward,  and 
then  actuated  by  selfish  interest  to  antagonize  the  interest  of  evefy 
other  district.  Besides,  whole  sections  of  the  city  were  wiped  out. 
The  realization  of  their  own  inability  to  cope  with  the  situation, 
forced  them  to  apply  to  the  State  Legislature,  which  in  1901  placed 
the  city  under  Commission  Form.  The  conditions  in  the  case  of 
Galveston  were  so  abnormal,  that  the  State  Legislature  assisted  both 
city  and  county  in  handling  their  necessarily  large  bonded  debts.  But 
the  main  point  for  us  is,  that  under  the  commission  plan,  they  were 
able  to  save,  as  contrasted  with  the  old  plan,  about  $100,000  per  year, 
and  that  the  plan  had  been  eminently  satisfactory.  The  adoption  of 
this  form  in  recent  years,  by  so  many  municipalities,  may  be  partially 
accounted  for  by  the  extensive  advertising  the  plan  received  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  the  disaster  at  Galveston  necessarily  brought 
the  city  so  conspicuously  before  the  whole  country,  that  in  conse- 
quence the  results  of  the  experiment  were  followed  more  closely. 
Coupled  with  this  is  the  further  fact  that  the  Galveston  sea  wall,  with 
its  accompanying  elevation  of  the  city  to  prevent  re-occurence  of  the 
disaster,  has  formed  the  subject  of  press  and  magazine  articles  dur- 
ing practically  the  whole  intervening  period.  As  a  result,  up  to  July 
of  last  year,  more  than  two  hundred  cities  had  adopted  the  Commis- 
sion plan. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  form  of  government  and  the 
one  from  which  it  receives  its  name,  is  the  small  board,  or  commis- 
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tioD,  of  officiils  elected  at  Urge  which  takei  charge  of  the  city's  af- 
fairs, supplanting  the  Mayor,  with  or  without  his  elective  department 
heads  or  some  form  of  council  elected  by  wards.  While  some  cities 
in  adopting  the  commission  form,  continue  under  the  old  election 
laws,  the  increasing  tendency  has  been  to  include  provision  for  direct 
primaries  and  non-partisan  elections,  generally  with  the  adoption  in 
some  form  of  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall. 

The  plan  has  not  been  adopted  so  much  by  cities  of  the  larger 
size,  being  especially  adaptive  to  the  smaller  cities,  but  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  had  been  used,  under  varying  conditions  and  circum- 
stances, by  cities  of  considerable  size,  as  well  as  by  small  communi- 
ties. Many  cities,  such  as  Boston,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  Charlotte,  N.  C,  work  under  a  semi-commission  governmeni. 
But,  eliminating  this  class,  there  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  the 
number  of  communities  definitely  working  under  the  commission 
plan,  at  this  time  throughout  the  country,  considerably  exceeds  two 
hundred.  The  World's  Work,  in  January,  1912,  gave  a  list  of  one 
hundred  eighty-two  commission  governed  cities,  distributed  through- 
out thirty-two  states.  Those  States,  however,  showing  the  great 
number  of  commission  governed  cities,  were  Alabama,  Illinois,  South 
Dakota,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  California  and  Washington.  Mas- 
sachusetts, at  that  time,  had  five  commission  governed  cities.  The 
commission  form  has  been  found  so  practical  and  efficient  and  has 
worked  out  so  satisfactorily  under  varying  conditions,  that  many  small 
towns  are  now  working  under  this  plan.  The  October  number  of  the 
World's  Work  speaks  of  Hartsells,  Alabama  and  Hamilton,  Illinois, 
each  with  less  than  1500  people,  satisfactorily  working  under  the 
plan;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  city  of  New  Orleans  has  found  the 
form  to  be  efficient  where  the  population  exceeds  a  third  of  a  mil- 
lion. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  form  have 
been,  the  fact  that  the  Common  Council  system  has  been  generally 
adjudged  cumbersome  and  unweildy,  partly  because  it  has  been  fre- 
quently under  political  control,  in  many  cases  dominated  by  political 
bosses,  and  the  fact  that  under  this  system  the  interests  of  the  whole 
community  are  subservient  to  the  interest  of  the  section;  in  other 
words,  the  councilmen  or  aldermen,  being  elected  by  sectional  pre- 
ferences, consider  their  responsibility  to  the  electors  choosing  them, 
rather  than  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  Necessarily  this  condition 
in  many  instances  works  to  the  detriment  rather  than  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  community.  Under  such  conditions,  many  communi- 
ties have  assumed  that  any  system  adopted  could  be  no  worse,  even 
if  no  better,  than  the  one  in  operation.  There  has  also  been  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  council  system,  as  well  as  the 
feeling  that  the  geofral   municipal  work  or  improvements  are   fre- 
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quently  expensively  done  on  account  of  inadequate  supervision,  caused 
by  lack  of  practical  or  technical  knowledge  and  by  the  further  fact 
that  under  the  old  system,  where  the  council  meet  occasionally  for  a 
monthly  or  semi-monthly  evening  session,  even  should  practical  mat- 
ters be  considered,  on  account  of  the  large  number  and  diversified 
views  of  the  members  and  the  inopportune  time  for  the  working  out  of 
suggestions  made,  no  practical  results  are  obtainable.  Under  this 
system,  no  particular  responsibility  is  placed  on  the  individual,  the 
council,  or  city  government  as  a  whole,  receiving  the  censure  of  the 
community  for  conspicuous  failures. 

Under  the  commission  form,  the  responsibility  of  management 
rests  with  the  commission,  usually  composed  of  five  members.  Under 
this  plan  official  responsibility  can  be  definitely  fixed,  and  fixed  upon 
those  officials  selected  by  the  people.  Considerable  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  the  commissioners  are  selected  to  represent  the 
community  as  a  whole,  not  a  subdivision  of  it.  As  the  plan  is  usually 
followed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  members  of  the  commission  must  be 
the  only  elective  officers  of  the  municipality,  with  the  exception  of 
the  auditor,  they  having  the  power  of  appointing  all  subordinate  ad- 
ministrative officials;  and  having  the  power  to  appoint  subordinates, 
they  also  have  the  power  to  remove  them.  In  this  way  they  become 
directly  responsible  to  the  people  for  all  administrative  acts.  In  the 
general  working  out  of  the  system,  it  seems  that  while  in  some  in- 
stances a  more  competent  class  of  officials  are  secured,  largely  on 
account  of  the  more  adequate  compensation  paid,  still,  under  the  new 
plan,  the  same  caliber  of  men  become  more  efficient,  partly  because 
of  individual  responsibility  and  partly  because  the  plan  itself  seems 
to  be  more  practical.  The  one  feature  of  the  plan  which  seems  to 
have  worked  out  for  greater  efficiency  is  the  fact  that  the  commis- 
sioners ordinarily  meet  regularly  in  the  daytime,  either  daily  or  at 
stated  times,  to  consider  the  practical  matters  of  the  administration, 
the  public  usually  being  permitted  to  attend  such  meetings,  and  after 
the  discussion  of  the  needs  and  ways  and  means,  they  immediately 
go  out  to  see  that  the  decisions  reached  are  executed. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  in  most  cases  where  the  commis- 
sion form  has  been  established,  a  decided  improvement,  coupled  gen- 
erally with  large  economies,  has  been  the  result.  There  has  been,  as 
I  understand  it,  however,  nothing  so  far  to  prove  conclusively,  that 
the  caliber  of  the  men  elected  to  fill  the  offices  of  the  commissioners 
is  radically  diflferent  from  the  men  elected  to  council  under  the  old 
form,  and  to  some  this  has  l)een  a  sore  disappointment.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  in  the  investigation  provided  for  by  the  Metz 
Fund,  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  very  little 
criticism  was  found  in  the  ten  cities  selected  by  the  committee  for 
investigation,  either  by  city  officials,  the  business  men,  or  the  private 


citisens.  The  cities  selected  were  Cedar  Rapids,  Des  Moines,  Kansas 
City,  Topeka,  Wichita,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Galveston,  Houston,  and 
Huntington.  One  instance,  as  I  recall  it,  was  found  where  a  serious 
complaint  was  made  on  the  grounds  that  sectional  needs  were  in- 
adequately cared  for.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  there  are  many 
cities  in  the  country  working  under  the  old  plan,  under  competent  and 
efficient  management,  which  out-class  in  point  of  management  some 
of  the  cities  now  working  under  the  commission  form.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  average  results  obtained,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  gives 
overwhelming  evidence  to  the  superiority  of  the  commission  plan  over 
the  old  system. 

It  must  not  be  considered,  however,  entirely  a  one-sided  question, 
as  some  cities,  after  carefully  considering  the  matter,  have  rejected 
the  commission  form  by  very  substantial  majorities.  Even  on  De- 
cember 3rd.  last,  while  Duluth,  Minn.,  at  a  special  election  by  a  vote  of 
5524  to  3386,  adopted  the  Commission  Form,  I^s  Angeles,  California, 
by  a  vote  of  15,844  to  33,510,  refused  to  endorse  the  Commission  Form 
for  the  city,  even  after  a  large  amount  of  work  had  been  done  by 
friends  of  Charter  Reform  and  thorough  painstaking  work  by  the 
local  committee,  still  further  backed  by  the  fact  that  the  National 
Municipal  League  had  comparatively  recently  held  their  annual  meet- 
ing in  the  city,  and  it  is  said  that  no  proposed  charter  for  an  Ameri- 
can city  was  ever  drafted  more  carefully.  One  of  the  objections  most 
seriously  urged  against  the  Commission  Plan,  is  that,  on  account  of 
the  business  of  the  city  being  in  few  hands,  it  gives  them  too  much 
power.  By  investigating  the  conditions,  however,  it  is  discovered 
that  there  is  no  increase  in  power,  but  increase  in  responsibility.  The 
Commissioners,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  usually  prevented  from  the 
exercise  of  such  powers  as  granting  important  franchises,  and  public 
privileges  that  belong  to  the  people,  by  the  safeguarding  of  the  refer- 
endum; and  should  they  defy  public  sentiment  by  refusing  to  enact 
needful  ordinances,  such  as  are  demanded,  the  initiative  can  be 
brought  into  play  to  force  them  to  act.  Under  the  old  plan,  the 
granting  of  franchises  and  privileges  is  vested  in  the  Mayor  and 
Council,  frequently  to  the  detriment  of  the  tax  payers,  and  without 
any  power  on  their  part  to  prevent  it.  Another  objection  offered  is 
that  it  is  a  departure  from  representative  government.  The  system 
is  more  truly  representative,  however,  for,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
each  member  of  the  Commission  is  elected  at  large;  while  in  the  Ward 
System,  the  Mayor  only  is  elected  at  large,  and  the  members  of  the 
Council,  by  wards — all  the  members  of  the  Council  necessarily  lack- 
ing interest  in  the  community  as  a  whole,  except  as  they  possess  civic 
pride.  Sometimes  as  objection  is  raised  on  account  of  the  increased 
cost  of  the  commission  government.  The  results  seem  to  show  that 
the  commission   form,  by  curtailing  waste   and  a  haphazard,  irres- 
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ponsible,  system,  and  substituting  therefore  more  businesslike  meth- 
ods, really  works  to  the  advantage  of  the  community,  and  is  ulti- 
mately more  economical,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the 
commission  or  council  receive  a  reasonable  compensation.  The  point 
is  raised  that  no  business  firm  would  attempt  to  conduct  their  business 
under  any  plan  commonly  used  in  conducting  municipal  affairs.  Com- 
mission Government  has  demonstrated  the  fact,  however,  that  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  efficient  government. 

In  some  cities,  the  plan  has  been  followed  of  selecting  a  business 
manager.  The  city  of  Staunton,  Virginia,  for  example  (having  a 
population  of  a  little  more  than  10,000  people)  elected,  about  four 
years  ago,  a  general  manager,  still  retaining  the  Mayor  and  Council 
plan  of  government.  And,  in  June  of  last  year,  Sumpter,  S.  C,  (a 
town  of  more  than  8,000  people)  adopted  a  new  charter,  providing  for 
three  commissioners  drawing  nominal  salaries — the  Mayor  receiving 
$300,  the  other  commissioners,  $200  each — they  being  required  to  give 
only  part  of  their  time  to  directing  the  city's  business.  These  Com- 
missioners had  the  power  to  choose  a  city  manager,  who  need  not  be 
a  local  resident  and  who  held  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. The  charter  also  made  provision  for  the  initiative,  refer- 
endum, and  recall.  An  elaboration  of  this  idea  is  embodied  in  a  new 
form  of  city  government  proposed  by  the  Business  System  of  Gov- 
ernment Committee  of  Indiana,  which  provides  for  the  election,  on  a 
non-partisan  ballot,  of  a  Board  of  Counselors,  consisting  of  25,  17,  11 
or  9  members  (the  number  depending  on  the  size  of  the  city),  the 
term  of  each  to  be  four  years,  one-half  of  the  Counselors  to  be  elected 
by  the  city  at  large  every  second  year,  the  salary  of  each  member  to 
be  $5.00  for  each  meeting  attended,  the  maximum  salary  not  to  exceed 
$200  per  year.  The  Board  of  Counselors  has  no  primary  legislative 
functions  and  no  administrative  duties  and  powers,  though  it  finally 
passes  on  all  ordinances,  fixes  the  tax  levy,  and  audits  the  public  ac- 
counts. Its  chief  function  is  to  elect  and  fix  the  salary  of  the  Board 
of  Administration  of  the  city,  comprising  the  Mayor  and  four  Com- 
missioners, the  city  government  being  divided  into  five  departments 
in  charge  of  the  Mayor  and  the  other  four  members  of  the  Board  of 
Administration,  any  one  of  whom  can  be  removed  by  the  council  by  a 
two-thirds  vote.  The  counselors  in  turn,  are  subject  to  recall  by  the 
citizens,  who  also  have  the  initiative  and  referendum  privileges. 

The  proposed  law  in  Pennsylvania,  governing  cities  of  the  third 
class,  which  is  now  before  the  legislature,  places  the  responsibility  of 
administering  the  city's  affairs  in  the  hands  of  five  members  of  the 
council,  elected  at  large  on  a  non-partisan  ballot — the  members  be- 
ing individually  responsible  for  each  of  the  five  departments,  the 
Mayor  ex-officio  being  superintendent  of  public  affairs,  the  remaining 
members  being  assigned  as  follows:  Superintendent  of  Accounts  and 


Finmncc.  Superintendent  of  Public  Safety.  Superintendent  of  Streets 
and  Public  Improvements,  and  Superintendent  of  Parks  and  Public 
Property.  The  City  Solicitor.  City  Treasurer,  City  Clerk,  City  Engi- 
neer and  City  Assessor  are  appointed  and  removed  by  the  council,  the 
Auditor,  or  City  Comptroller,  being  the  only  subordinate  officer 
elected  by  the  people.  The  law  also  provides  that  all  grants  of 
franchise  to  public  service  corporations  within  the  city  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  referendum  vote  of  the  electors  without  petition.  All  other 
ordinances,  except  such  as  are  certified  to  be  urgent  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  peace,  health,  or  safety  shall  be  submitted  to  referen- 
dum vote  upon  petition  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  electors,  not  more  than 
one  referendum  election  to  be  held  within  a  period  of  six  months, 
but  more  than  one  ordinance  may  be  submitted  at  the  same  elec- 
tion. Ordinances  may  be  brought  before  the  council  upon  the  in- 
itiative petition  of  fifteen  per  cent  of  voters.  Every  legislative  act 
shall  be  by  Resolution  or  Ordinance,  when  passed  to  be  signed  by 
the  Mayor  and  attested  by  the  clerk.  The  Mayor  has  no  rght  of 
veto  on  acts  passed  by  affirmative  vote  of  majority  of  council.  The 
term  of  council  has  been  fixed  at  two  years,  the  term  for  office  of 
Mayor  at  four  years.  The  law  provides  compensation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council.  The  smallest  compensation  provided  for  is  $250, 
for  the  Mayor  the  smallest  being  $1,000.  It  may  be  as  much  more, 
within  certain  limits,  as  the  city  may  elect.  Under  the  act,  a  city  the 
size  of  Warren  would  pay  the  Mayor  $1,000  per  year  and  councilmen 
$500  per  year  each. 

The  new  plan,  as  set  forth  under  the  proposed  law,  provides  for 
individual  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  city  government,  assures 
the  prompt  discharge  of  the  city's  business,  and  does  away  with  ward 
government,  the  needs  of  the  city  as  a  whole  being  considered. 

April  5,  1913. 

The  Making  and  Maintenance  of  Good  Roads. 

By  W.  F.  Messner 

This   paper  was   not   submitted   for   publication. 

May  3,  1913. 

Chairman's  Address:  The  Controversy  Over  the  Panama  Canal  Tolls. 

By  E.  H.  Beshlin 

The  second  session  of  the  last  Congress  passed  "An  Act  to  Pro- 
vide for  the  Opening,  Maintenance,  Protection  and  Operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  for  the  Sanitation  and  Government  of  the  Canal 
Zone,"  which  was  approved  August  24,  1912,  and  which  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  zone  of 
land  and  land  under  water  of  the  width  of  ten  miles  extending  to  the 
distance  of  five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of  the  route  of 
the  canal  now  being  constructed  thereon,  which  zone  begins  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  three  marine  miles  from  mean  low-water  mark  and  ex- 
tends to  and  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  into  the  Pacific  ocean  to 
the  distance  of  three  marine  miles  from  mean  low-water  mark,  ex- 
cluding therefrom  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  and  their  adjacent 
harbors  located  within  said  zone,  as  excepted  in  the  treaty  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  dated  November  18,  1903,  but  including  all 
islands  within  said  described  zone,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  group 
of  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  named  Perico,  Noas,  Culebra  and  Fla- 
menco, and  any  lands  and  waters  outside  of  said  limits  above  describ- 
ed which  are  necessary  or  convenient,  or  from  time  to  time  may  become 
necessary  or  convenient  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  operation, 
sanitation,  or  protection  of  the  said  canal  or  of  any  auxiliary  canals, 
lakes  or  other  works  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  construction, 
maintenance,  operation,  sanitation  or  protection  of  said  canal,  the  use, 
occupancy,  or  control,  whereof  were  granted  to  the  United  States  by 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
the  ratifications  of  w^hich  were  exchanged  February  26,  1904,  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  Canal  zone,  and  the  canal  now  being 
constructed  thereon  shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  President  is  authorized,  by  treaty  with  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  to  acquire  any  additional  land  or  land  under  water 
not  already  granted,  or  which  was  excepted  from  the  grant,  that  he 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  operation,  maintenance,  sanitation,  or 
protection  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  to  exchange  any  land  or  land 
under  water  not  deemed  necessary  for  such  purposes  for  other  land 
or  land  under  water  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  such  pur- 
pose, which  additional  land  or  land  under  water  so  acquired  shall  be- 
come part  of  the  Canal  zone. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws,  orders,  regulations  and  ordinances  adopted 
and  promulgated  in  the  Canal  zone  by  order  of  the  President  for  the 
government  and  sanitation  of  the  Canal  zone  and  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal  are  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed  as  valid  and 
binding  until  Congress  shall  otherwise  provide.  The  existing  courts 
established  in  the  canal  zone  by  executive  order  are  recognized  and 
confirmed  to  continue  in  operation  until  the  courts  provided  for  in  the 
act  shall  be  established. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  President  is  authorized  to  declare  by  Executive 
order  that  all  land  and  land  under  water  within  the  limits  of  the  Canal 
zone  is  necessary  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  operation,  sani- 
tation, or  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  to  extinguish,  by 
agreement,  when  advisable,  all  claims  and  titles  of  adverse  claimants 
and  occupants.  Upon  the  failure  to  secure  by  agreement  title  to  any 
such  parcel  of  land  or  land  under  water,  the  adverse  claim  or  oc- 
cupancy shall  be  disposed  of  and  title  thereto  secured  in  the  United 
States  and  compensation  therefor  fixed  and  paid  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  the  aforesaid  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panama,  or  such 
modification  of  such  treaty  as  may  hereafter  be  made. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe,  and 
from  time  to  time  change  the  tolls  that  shall  be  levied  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal:  Provided 
that  no  tolls,  when  prescribed  as  above,  shall  be  changed,  unless  six 
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months  notice  thereof  shall  have  been  given  by  the  President  by 
proclamation.  No  tolls  shall  be  levied  upon  vessels  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States.  Ihat  section  forty-one  hun- 
dred  and  thirty-two  of  the  revised  Statutes  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

Sec.  4132.  Vessels  built  within  the  United  States  and  belonging 
wholly  to  citizens  thereof,  and  vessels  which  may  be  captured  in  war 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  lawfully  condemned  as  prize,  or 
which  may  be  adjudged  to  be  forfeited  for  a  breach  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  seagoing  vessels,  whether  steam  or  sail,  which 
have  been  certified  by  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  as  safe  to 
carry  dry  and  perishable  cargo,  not  more  than  five  years  old  at  the 
time  they  apply  for  registry,  wherever  built,  which  are  to  engage 
only  in  trade  with  foreign  countries,  or  with  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  the  islands  of  Guam  and  Tutuilla,  being  wholly  owned  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  or  corporations  organized  and  chartered  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  thereof,  the  President 
and  Managing  Directors  of  which  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  other,  may  be  registered  as  directed  in  this  title, 
Foreign  built  vessels  registered  pursuant  to  this  act  shall  not  engage 
in  the  coastwise  trade:  provided  that  a  foreign-built  yacht,  pleasure 
boat,  or  vessel  not  used  or  intended  to  be  used  for  trade,  admitted  to 
America  registry  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  be  exempt  from 
the  collection  of  ad  valorem  duty  provided  in  section  thirty-seven  of 
the  act  approved  August  5,  1909  entitled:  An  Act  to  provide  Revenue, 
Equalize  Duties,  and  Encourage  the  Industries  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  Purposes.  That  all  the  materials  of  foreign  production 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  or  repair  of  vessels  built 
in  the  United  States,  and  all  such  materials  necessary  for  the  building 
or  repair  of  their  machinery,  and  all  articles  necessary  for  their  out- 
fit and  equipment  may  be  imported  into  the  United  Stales  free  of 
duty  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe;  Provided,  further,  that  such  vessels  so  admitted  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  may  contract  with  the  Postmaster-General 
under  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  ocean 
mail  service  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  ports,  and  to 
promote  commerce,"  so  long  as  such  vessels  shall  in  all  respects 
comply  with  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  said  act. 

Senator  Root,  in  a  speech  made  in  the  United  States  Senate  Jan. 
21st.  last,  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Act  in  question  was  passed  the 
latter  part  of  last  summer,  after  a  continuous  session  of  Congress, 
lasting  for  nearly  nine  months,  and  at  a  time  when  the  members  of 
both  houses  were  much  exhausted  from  the  effects  of  a  long  session. 

He  further  states  that  the  discussion  upon  the  measure  was  large- 
ly to  empty  seats,  and  that  during  the  period  that  the  provision  re- 
lating to  the  exemption  of  American  coastwise  vessel  tolls  was  under 
discussion,  there  could  be  found  not  more  than  a  scant  dozen  or  two 
of  members. 

Shortly  after  the  passage  and  approval  of  the  Act,  public  senti- 
ment was  provoked  throughout  the  United  States  against  the  in- 
justice of  the  provision  exempting  American  vessels  engaged  in 
coastwise  trade  from  tolls,  and  the  impression  created  throughout 
the  world  was  that  t|}e  United  States  had  departed  from  its  thereto- 
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fore  pronounced  rule  of  equality  of  opportunity  in  the  use  of  the 
canal,  and  was  seeking  a  special  advantage  for  itself  in  what  was 
believed  to  be  a  violation  of  the  application  of  the  treaty. 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  somewhat  in  poin; 
of  time,  and  examine  the  relationship  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  as  the  latter  government  is  the  one  which 
has  taken  special  exception  to  the  provision  exempting  American 
vessels  from  tolls. 

In  the  year  1850,  there  were  two  great  powers  in  possession  of 
the  North  Ame-rican  Continent  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
United  States  has  just  come  to  its  full  stature.  By  the  Webster- 
Ashburton  treaty  of  1842,  our  northeastern  boundary  had  been  settled, 
leaving  to  Great  Britain  that  large  section  of  sea  coast  between  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  now  forming  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

In  the  year  1846,  the  Oregon  boundary  had  been  settled,  assur- 
ing to  the  United  States  a  title  to  that  vast  region,  which  now  con- 
stitutes the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho. 

In  1848,  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  had  given  to  us  a  great 
Empire  wrested  from  Mexico,  as  a  result  of  the  Mexican  War,  which 
now  spreads  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  as  the  State  of  California, 
and  the  great  region  between  California  and  Texas. 

Quoting  from  Senator  Root: 

"Inspired  by  the  manifest  requirements  of  this  new  empire,  the 
United  States  turned  its  attention  to  the  possibility  of  realizing  the 
dream  of  centuries  and  connecting  its  two  coasts  ♦  *  *  its  olfl 
coast  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  its  new  coast  upon  the  Pacific*  *  *  by 
a  ship  canal  through  the  Isthmus;  but  when  it  turned  its  attention  in 
that  direction  it  found  the  other  empire  holding  the  place  of  ad- 
vantage. Great  Britain  had  also  her  coast  upon  the  Atlantic  and  her 
coast  upon  the  Pacific,  to  be  joined  by  a  canal.  Further  than  that. 
Great  Britain  was  a  Caribbean  power.  She  had  Bermuda  and  the  Ba- 
hamas; she  had  Jamaica  and  Trinidad;  she  had  the  Windward  Islands; 
and  the  Leeward  Islands;  she  had  British  Guiana  and  British  Hon- 
duras; she  had,  moreover,  a  protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  coast,  a 
great  stretch  of  territory  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  Central  America 
which  included  the  river  San  Juan  and  the  valley  and  Harbor  of  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua,  or  Greytown.  All  men's  minds  then  were  con- 
centrated upon  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Route,  as  they  were  until  after 
the  treaty  of  1901  was  made." 

"And  thus  when  the  United  States  turned  its  attention  toward 
joining  these  two  coasts  by  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  it  found 
Great  Britain  in  possession  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  route  which  men 
generally  believed  would  be  the  most  available  route  for  the  canal. 
Accordingly,  the  United  States  sought  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  by 
which  Great  Britain  should  renounce  the  advantage  which  she  had 
and  admit  the  United  States  to  equal  participation  with  her  in  the 
control  and  protection  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus.  From  that 
came  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty." 
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This  was  made  by  Great  Britain  as  a  concession  to  the  urgent 
demands  of  the  United  States. 

Article  eight  of  that  treaty  provides  as  follows: 

"The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have 
not  only  desired,  in  entering  into  this  convention,  to  accomplish  a 
particular  object,  but  also  to  establish  a  general  principle,  they  hereby 
agree  to  extend  their  protection,  by  treaty  stipulations,  to  any  other 
practicable  communications,  whether  by  canal  or  railway,  across  the 
isthmus  which  connects  North  and  South  America,  and  especially  to 
the  interoceanic  communications,  should  the  same  prove  to  be  prac- 
ticable, whether  by  canal  or  railway,  which  are  now  proposed  to  be 
established  by  the  way  of  Tehuantopec  or  Panama.  In  granting, 
however,  their  joint  protection  to  any  such  canals  or  railways  as  are 
by  this  article  specified,  it  is  always  understood  by  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  that  the  parties  constructing  or  owning  the  same 
shall  impose  no  other  charges  or  conditions  of  traffic  thereupon  than 
the  aforesaid  governments  shall  approve  of  as  just  and  equitable;  and 
that  the  same  canals  or  railways,  being  open  to  the  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  equal  terms,  shall  also 
be  open  on  like  terms  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  every  state  which 
is  willing  to  grant  thereto  such  protection  as  the  United  States  and 
Great   Britain  engage  to  aflford." 

For  a  period  lasting  from  1850  to  1901,  nothing  was  done  in  the 
way  of  canal  building,  because  of  the  French  experiment 

In  1901,  a  new  treaty  was  entered  into,  under  which  Great  Brit- 
ain retired  from  her  position  and  signed  over  to  the  United  States 
all  the  rights  she  had  under  the  former  treaty,  with  the  provision  that 
the  canal,  when  constructed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  the  United  States,  whichever  it  might  be,  should  be 
opened  and  made  neutral,  upon  the  same  terms  that  were  specified 
in  the  original  agreement,  which  were  that  the  ships  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  ships  of  the  United  States  should  have  exactly  the  same  treat- 
ment. 

The  treaty  of  1901,  commonly  known  as  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty,  which  was  executed  on  the  Eighteenth  day  of  November,  1901, 
ratified  by  the  Senate  on  December  16,  1901,  and  by  the  President  on 
December  26,  1901,  and  proclaimed  February  22,  1902,  provides,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

"Article  1.  The  High  Contracting  parties  agree  that  the  present 
treaty  shall  supersede  the  afore-mentioned  convention  of  the  19th  of 
April,  1850. 

"Article  II.  It  is  agreed  that  the  canal  may  be  constructed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  either  directly  at 
its  own  cost,  or  by  gift  or  loan  of  money  to  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions or  through  subscription  to  or  purchase  of  stock  or  shares,  and 
that  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  treaty,  the  said  govern- 
ment shall  have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  incident  to  such  construc- 
tions, as  well  as  the  exclusive  right  of  providing  for  the  regulation 
and  management  of  the  canal. 

•'-Article    III.    T]^    United    States    adopts,    as    the    basis    of   the 
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neutralization  of  such  ship  canal,  the  following  rules,  substantially  as 
embodied  in  the  convention  of  Constantinople,  signed  the  28th  day  of 
October,  1888,  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal,  that  is  to 
say, 

"1.  The  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  commerce 
and  of  war  of  all  nations  observing  these  Rules,  on  terms  of  entire 
equality,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any  such 
nation  or  its  citizens,  or  subjects,  in  respect  to  the  condition, 
charges  of  traffic  or  otherwise.  Such  conditions  and  charges  of 
traffic  shall  be  just  and  equitable. 

"2.  The  canal  shall  never  be  blockaded,  nor  shall  any  right  of 
war  be  exercised  nor  any  act  of  hostility  be  committed  within  it.  The 
United  States,  however,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  maintain  such  military 
police  along  the  canal  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  it  against  law- 
lessness and  disorder, 

"3.  Vessels  of  war  of  a  belligerent  shall  not  revictual  nor  take 
any  stores  in  the  canal  except  so  far  as  may  be  strictly  necessary  and 
the  transit  of  such  vessels  through  the  canal  shall  be  affected  with 
the  least  possible  delay  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  in  force, 
and  with  only  such  intermission  as  may  result  from  the  necessity  of 
the  service. 

"Prizes  shall  be  in  all  respects  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  ves- 
sels of  war  of  the  belligerents. 

"4.  No  belligerent  shall  embark  or  disembark  troops,  munitions 
of  war,  or  warlike  material,  in  the  canal,  except  in  case  of  accidental 
hindrance  of  the  transit,  and  in  such  case  the  transit  shall  be  re- 
sumed with  all  possible  dispatch. 

"5.  The  provision  of  this  article  shall  apply  to  waters  adjacent 
to  the  canal,  within  3  marine  miles  of  either  end.  Vessels  of  war  of  a 
belligerent  shall  not  remain  in  such  waters  longer  than  is  possible; 
but  a  vessel  of  war  of  one  belligerent  shall  not  depart  within  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  departure  of  a  vessel  of  war  of  the  other  belliger- 
.ent. 

"6.  The  plant,  establishments,  buildings,  and  all  works  necessary 
to  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  canal  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  part  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  this  treaty,  and  in  time 
of  war,  as  in  time  of  peace,  shall  enjoy  complete  immunity  from  at- 
tack or  injury  by  belligerents,  and  from  acts  calculated  to  impair 
their  usefulness  as  part  of  the  canal. 

"Article  IV.  It  is  agreed  that  no  change  of  territorial  sovereignty 
oi  of  the  international  relations  of  the  country  or  countries  trans- 
versed  by  the  before-mentioned  canal  shall  affect  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  neutralization,  or  the  obligation  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  under  the  present  treaty." 

After  the  consummation  of  the  treaty  of  1901,  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  United  States  acquired  in  1904, 
what  is  known  as  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  from  the  government  of 
Panama. 

Article  II  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  February  23, 
1904,  provided  for  the  cession  in  perpetuity  by  Panama  of  a  strip  of 
territory  adjacent  to  the  canal  as  follows: 

"The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  fhe  United  States  in  per- 
petuity  the   use,   occupation,   and   control   of   the   zone   of  land   and 
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land  under  water  ior  the  construction,  maintenance,  operation,  sani- 
tation and  nrtxcction  of  said  canal  of  the  width  of  ten  miles,  extend- 
ing to  the  distance  of  6ve  miles  on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of  the 
rootc  of  the  canal  to  be  constructed:  the  said  zone  beginning  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  three  marine  miles  from  the  mean  low  water  mark, 
and  extending  to  and  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  a  distance  of  three  marine  miles  from  mean  low  water,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  Cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  and  the  harbors  ad- 
jacent to  said  cities,  which  are  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
zone  above  described,  shall  not  be  included  within  this  grant.  The 
Republic  of  Panama  further  grants  to  the  United  States  in  perpetuity 
the  use,  occupation,  and  control  of  any  other  lands  and  waters  out- 
side of  the  zone  above  described,  which  may  be  necessary  and  con- 
venient for  the  construction,  maintenance,  operation,  sanitation  and 
protection  of  the  said  canal  or  of  any  auxiliary  canals,  or  other  work 
necessary  and  convenient  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, sanitation,  and  protection  of  the  said  enterprise.  The  Republic 
of  Panama  further  grants  to  the  United  States  in  perpetuity  the  use, 
occupation,  and  control  of  all  islands  within  the  limits  of  the  zone 
above  described,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  the  group  of  small  islands 
in  the  Bay  of  Panama  named  Perico,  Xacs,  Culebra  and  Flamingo." 

Under  the  Clayton-Bulwer  and  Hay-Pauncefote  treaties,  which 
were  entered  into  with  Great  Britain,  as  above  recited,  the  United 
States  took  upon  itself  the  matter  of  the  building  of  the  canal,  and 
after  the  execution  of  the  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panama,  under 
which  the  necessary  land  and  rights  were  ceded  to  it,  proceeded  with 
the  work. 

Congress  did  not,  prior  to  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  declare 
that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  Government  to  exempt 
.American  ships  engaged  in  coastwise  commerce  from  tolls,  which 
would  be  required  from  other  users  of  the  canal. 

This  .\ct,  in  substance,  gives  free  commerce  to  American  ships 
engaged  in  coastwise  trade  when  passing  between  our  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Coasts,  while  tolls  are  to  be  imposed  on  British  ships  passing 
between  British  ports  on  the  Atlantic,  and  British  ports  on  the  Pa- 
cific, and  upon  all  other  foreign  ships. 

Great  Britain  now  claims  that  this  is  a  violation  of  the  treaty 
which  we  made  with  her,  and  in  accordance  with  which,  by  ex- 
press provisions  contained  in  our  grant  from  Panama,  we  were  to 
build  and  open  the  canal. 

Congress  takes  a  different  view  of  the  construction  of  the  treaty 
and  has  passed  this  law,  which  Great  Britain  says  violates  it. 

In  the  solution  of  this  question,  we  may  be  able  to  derive  some 
?id  under  a  somewhat  similar  situation  which  arose  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  some  years  ago. 

Under  another  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which  treaty  formed 
one  of  the  great  land  marks  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  world, 
and  one  of  the  great  steps  in  the  progress  of  civilization — the  treaty 
of  Washington  of  187^ — the   Alabama   claims  were  submitted  to  ar- 
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bitration.  Under  that  treaty,  there  were  provisions  for  the  use  of 
the  American  coast  along  the  water  way  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the 
Canadian  coast  along  the  same  line  of  communication,  upon  equal 
terms  to  the  citizens  of  the  two  countries. 

Some  years  after  the  treaty,  Canada  undertook  to  do  something 
quite  similar  to  what  we  have  undertaken  to  do  under  the  present 
law  about  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Washington  treaty  provided  that  while  nominally  a  toll  of 
20  cents  a  ton  should  be  charged  upon  merchandise,  both  of  Canada 
and  of  the  United  States,  there  should  be  charged  upon  merchandise, 
both  of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States,  there  should  be  a  rebate  of 
eighteen  cents  for  all  merchandise  which  went  to  Montreal  or  be- 
yond, leaving  a  toll  of  but  two  cents  per  ton  for  that  merchandise. 

The  United  States  objected,  and  under  date  of  August  23,  1888, 
President  Cleveland  submitted  a  message  to  Congress,  from  which  I 
quote,  in  part: 

"By  Article  27  of  the  treaty  of  1871,  provision  was  made  to  se- 
cure to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  use  of  the  Welland, 
St.  Lawrence,  and  other  canals  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion,  and  to  also  secure 
to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  the  use  of  the  St.  Clair  Flats  Canal 
on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States." 

"The  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion  which  we 
were  promised  in  the  use  of  the  canals  of  Canada  did  not  secure  to  us 
freedom  from  tolls  in  their  navigation,  but  we  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  we,  being  Americans  and  interested  in  American  com- 
merce, would  be  no  more  burdened  in  regard  to  the  same  than 
Canadians  engaged  in  their  own  trade:  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
concession  made  was,  or  should  have  been,  that  merchandise  and 
property  transported  to  an  American  market  through  these  canals 
should  not  be  enhanced  in  its  cost  by  tolls  many  times  higher  than 
such  as  were  carried  to  an  enjoining  Canadian  market.  All  our  citi- 
zens, producers  and  consumers  as  well  as  vessel  owners,  were  to 
enjoy  the  equality  promised. 

"And  yet  evidence  has  for  some  time  been  before  the  Congress 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  showing  that  while  the 
tolls  charged  in  the  first  instance  are  the  same  to  all,  such  vessels 
and  cargoes  as  are  destined  to  certain  Canadian  ports  *  *  *  their 
coastwise  trade  ♦  *  ♦  are  allowed  a  refund  of  nearly  the  entire 
tolls,  while  those  bound  for  American  ports  are  not  allowed  any  such 
advantage. 

"To  promise  equality  and  then  in  practice  make  it  conditional  up- 
on our  vessels  doing  Canadian  business  of  their  own,  is  to  fuUfill  a 
promise  with  the  sholow  of  performance." 

Happily,  upon  the  representations  of  the  United  States,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  message  of  President  Cleveland,  from  which  I  have 
quoted,  Canada  retired  from  the  position  she  had  taken  and  rescinded 
the  provision  for  differential  tolls,  and  put  the  American  trade  des- 
tined to  American  ports,  on  the  same  basis  of  tolls  as  Canadian  trade 
destined  to  Canadian  markets. 
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She  did  not  base  her  action  on  any  idea  that  there  was  no  com- 
petition between  trade  to  American  ports  and  trade  to  Canadian 
ports,  but  recognized  the  law  of  equality  in  good  faith  and  honor,  and 
to  this  day  that  law  is  being  accorded  to  us  and  by  each  great  nation 
to  the  other. 

Great  Britain  has  requested  that  the  toll  question  be  submitted 
to  arbitration.  So  far,  the  United  States  has  denied  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration,  and  holds  that  the  phrase 
"Of  all  nations",  contained  in  Article  III,  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  docs  not  include  the  United  States. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  the  language  of  Article  III,  Rule  I,  of 
the   Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  before  us,   I   quote  again: 

"The  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  vessels  of  commerce  and  of 
war  of  all  nations  observing  these  Rules,  on  terms  of  entire  equality, 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any  such  nation,  or 
its  citizens  or  subjects,  in  respect  of  the  conditions  or  charges  of 
traffic,  or  otherwise.  Such  conditions,  or  charges  of  traffic  shall  be 
just  and  equitable." 

As  stated  above,  there  are  two  interpretations  placed  upon  this 
treaty,  one  of  which  holds  that  the  words  "All  Nations"  do  not  in- 
clude the  United  States,  and  the  other  of  which  holds  that  these 
words  do  include  the  United  States. 

Richard  Olney,  former  Secretary  of  the  State,  in  an  opinion  sub- 
mitted to  the  American  Society  of  International  Law  on  Saturday  of 
last  week,  makes  use  of  the  following  language:  "The  United  States 
as  owner  of  the  Panama  Canal,  has  the  right  to  fix  such  terms  as  it 
pleases  and  the  neutrality  of  the  water-way  applies  to  its  users  only 
and  not  the  United  States." 

He  further  states  that  where  the  meaning  can  be  taken  in  favor 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  clear  right  of  the  United  States  to  urge 
that  it  be  held  that  the  words  "All  Nations"  do  not  mean  to  include 
the  United  States. 

He  further  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  referring  the  mat- 
ter to  The  Hague  for  Arbitration,  because  it  would  be  partial,  as 
admittedly  all  European  powers  are  interested  in  the  outcome.  He 
favored  the  submission  to  a  special  tribunal  for  this  reason. 

Article  1,  of  the  Convention  concerning  arbitration  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  signed  April  4,  1908,  reads  as  follows: 

"Differences  which  may  arise  of  a  legal  nature,  or  relating  to  the 
interpretation  of  treaties  existing  between  the  two  contracting  parties 
and  which  it  may  not  have  been  possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy,  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  established  at  The 
Hague  by  the  Convention  of  the  29th  of  July,  1899,  provided,  never- 
theless, that  they  do  not  affect  the  vital  interests,  the  independence, 
or  the  honor  of  the  two  contracting  states,  and  do  not  concern  the 
interests  of  third  party." 

This  treaty,  it  would  seem,  would  require,  if  the  question  in  con- 
troversy docs  not  afftct  the  vita!  interests,  the  independence,  or  the 
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honor  of  the  two  States,  that  it  be  submitted  to  the  Hague  tribunal 
for  disposition. 

A  treaty  is  defined  to  be  a  solemn  compact  between  two  great 
nations.  It  possesses  in  ordinary  the  same  essential  qualities  as  a 
contract  between  individuals,  enhanced  by  the  weightier  quality  of 
the  parties,  and  by  the  greater  magnitude  of  the  subject  matter.  To 
be  valid,  it  imports  a  mutual  assent,  and  in  order  that  there  may  be 
such  a  mutual  assent  there  must  be  a  similar  understanding  of  the 
several  matters  involved.  It  can  never  be  what  one  party  under- 
stands, but  it  always  must  be  what  both  parties  understand  to  be  the 
matters  agreed  upon  and  what  in  fact  was  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  concerning  the  matters  now  in  dispute. 

This  definition  is  quoted  from  Plumley,  in  the  case  of  the  heirs 
of  Jean  Maninat  (French-Venezuelan  Commission  of  1902,  Ralston's 
Report  44,  73). 

In  other  words  a  treaty  between  two  nations  is  as  binding  in  law 
as  a  valid  contract  between  private  individuals  or  corporations. 

It  would  not  seem  that  it  would  be  seriously  maintained  that 
the  existing  controversy  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  exceptions 
above  named  to  the  application  of  the  treaty. 

The  United  States  was  active,  particularly  so,  in  urging  arbitra- 
tion, and  assisting  in  the  formation  of  the  so-called  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  at  the  first  Conference  in  1899,  and 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration  contained  in  the  arbitration 
convention  adopted  then,  as  follows: 

"In  questions  of  a  legal  nature,  and  especially  in  the  interpreta- 
tion or  application  of  the  international  convention,  arbitration  is 
recognized  by  the  signatory  powers  as  the  most  effective,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  equitable  means  of  settling  disputes  which  diplo- 
macy has  failed  to  settle." 

At  the  second  Hague  convention  of  1907,  our  government  was 
again  one  of  the  most  vigorous  advocates  of  the  plan  or  scheme  for 
obligatory  arbitration,  and  the  American  delegations  proposed  a  pro- 
ject for  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  which,  if  adopted,  would  have 
transformed  The  Hague  Tribunal,  or  so-called  Court  of  Permanent 
Arbitration  created  in  1899,  into  a  real  permanent  High  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice,  or  Supreme  Court  of  the  Nations. 

Both  schemes  failed  of  adoption,  but  the  contracting  powers  rep- 
resented at  The  Hague  declared  themselves  unanimous: 

"(1)     In  admitting  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration. 

"(2)  In  declaring  that  certain  disputes,  in  particular  those  re- 
lating to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  provisions  of  in- 
ternational agreements,  may  be  submitted  to  obligatory  arbitration 
without  restriction." 

It  is  thought  a  convention  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  real  international  justice  will  probably  be  agreed  upon  at 
the  Third  Hague  Peace  Conference. 
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To  refuse  to  submit  the  Panama  tolls  question  to  arbitration, 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  breach  of  international  faith,  and  we 
would  be  compared  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  with  a  man  guilty  of 
sharp  practice,  or  possibly,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  might  be 
called  "slippery." 

To  say  that  the  question  would  be  disposed  of  to  our  disad- 
vantage by  The  Hague,  because  the  European  governments  would  be 
more  largely  represented  than  our  own  is  to  disregard  the  decision 
in  the  Alaskan  boundary  dispute  of  1903.  In  that  case,  a  tribunal, 
compared  wholly  of  arbitrators  selected  by  the  interested  govern- 
ments. Lord  Alverstone,  The  President  of  the  Tribunal,  sustained 
the  contention  of  the  United  States  that  it  would  continue  to  enjoy 
a  continuous  strip  of  mainland  separating  the  British  territory  from 
the  inlets  of  the  sea. 

In  nearly  all  countries  of  the  civilized  world,  there  are  to-day 
international  jurists,  who,  while  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  at 
the  bar,  administering  it  on  the  bench,  or  holding  chairs  in  our  Uni- 
versities and  law  schools,  possess  the  requisite  knowledge,  courage  and 
judicial  spirit  to  decipher  and  administer  the  law  applicable  to  this 
and  similar  differences  of  a  legal  nature. 

The  United  States  having  sought  the  execution  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  in  place  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  and  having 
been  an  active  participant  in  the  two  peace  conferences  at  The  Hague, 
and  having  heretofore  taken  high  ground  in  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national questions  by  arbitration,  where  diplomacy  has  failed,  can- 
not now,  it  seems  to  me,  refuse  to  submit  the  construction  of  the 
treaty  existing  between  it  and  Great  Britain  to  the  orderly  and  peace- 
ful determination  by  either  the  Court  of  Arbitration  established  at 
The  Hague,  or  by  such  other  court  of  arbitration  as  may  be  es- 
tablished in  place  thereof  by  the  two  contracting  parties. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  SECTION— PAPERS  AND  ABSTRACTS. 


November  11,  1912. 

Some  Recent  Original  Innovations  in  the  Teachings  of  Piano  Technic. 

By  Leroy  B.  Campbell 

(Abstract) 
Musicians  are  not  essentially  a  thinking  class.  Their  ability  is 
acquired  by  long  and  continuous  practice.  But  there  is  another  class 
who  study  music  as  a  science  and  perfect  the  methods  of  instruction 
and  operation.  The  change  in  the  construction  of  the  piano  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  change  in  technic.  As  the  instrument  has  grown 
larger  and  better  the  technic  has  improved  to  keep  pace.  Some  of 
the  modern  innovations  were  discussed  at  length. 
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The  Various  Theories  of  Heredity. 

By  Dr.  Paul  G.  Weston 

(Abstract) 
A  brief  description  of  the  various  theories  of  heredity  with  a 
fuller  statement  of  the  physico-chemical  theory,  showing  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  the  molecules  of  which  living  protoplasm  is  com- 
posed, the  modifications  of  construction  possible  of  which  there  are 
over  1,000  million,  suggesting  the  effect  these  modifications  might 
have  on  the  characteristics  of  the  individual  and  how  the  character- 
istics of  the  parent  might  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring. 


December  9,  1912. 

Conservation. 

By  J.  C.  Junkins 

(Abstract) 
A  consideration  of  the  waste  of  our  natural  resources  and  meth- 
ods of  eliminating  the  same. 


Volcanoes. 


By  Edward  Lindsey 


(Abstract) 
A  description,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  of  the  principal  vol- 
canoes and  some  eruptions  and  the  theories  advanced  to  account  for 
the  same. 


January  13,  1913. 

Placer  Mining. 

By  Carl  Rogers 

(Abstract) 
Placer  mining  as  carried  on  in  and  around  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  the 
country  with  which  Mr.  Rogers  was  most  familiar  was  described  and 
many  photographs  and  lantern  slides  were  shown.  Placer  mining  in 
its  simplest  form  is  a  poor  man's  proposition  as  pick  and  shovel,  a 
gold  pan,  plenty  of  ambition  and  days  of  work  are  all  that  are  re- 
quired. A  clear  concise  description  of  the  various  methods  of  gath- 
ering the  fine  particles  of  gold  from  the  gravel  beds  was  given. 
Values  vary  widely  being  from  $10  to  $19  per  ounce.  The  coarser 
grains  and  larger  nuggets  are  found  near  the  heads  of  streams.  The 
color  of  the  dust  varies  largely  from  light  silvery  through  various 
shades  to  almost  black,  different  localities  producing  different  colors 
and  values. 
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Refining  of  Petroleum. 

By  W.  F.  Messner 
(Abstract) 
The  methods  and  processes  applied  to  crude  oil  in  its  prepara- 
tion for  the  market  were  detailed.  Primarily  the  refining  of  oil  is  a 
very  simple  process;  heat  to  vaporize  the  liquid,  then  cold  to  con- 
dense the  vapor.  In  this  vaporizing  and  condensing,  called  refining, 
the  oil  is  separated  into  five  distinct  parts,  and  each  of  these  being 
again  refined,  treated  and  processed  until  fully  prepared  for  the 
market.  On  the  average  there  is  obtained  from  Pennsylvania  crude 
oil  about  15  per  cent  of  gasoline,  45  per  cent  of  burning  oils,  15  per 
cent  neutrals  and  15  per  cent  lubricating  oil.  The  waste  is  from  four 
to  seven  per  cent.  The  methods  of  purifying  and  deodorizing  gaso- 
line were  explained  and  the  products  obtained  from  neutrals,  such  as 
parafine,  machine  oil,  etc.,  described  at  length. 

February  10,  1913. 

Spiders. 

By  W.  L.  MacGowan 

(Abstract) 
The  life  history,  characteristics  and  habits  of  the  various  species 
of  spiders  fully  explained  and  illustrated. 

March  10,  1913. 

The  Turpentine  Industry. 

By  L.  H.  Burkhart 

Prior  to  19(X)  the  only  source  of  turpentine  was  from  the  live 
southern  or  yellow  pine  tree,  and  was  obtained  by  "boxing"  the  tree 
and  cutting  a  scar  above  the  box.  The  gum  would  exude  from  the 
scar  and  collect  in  the  box,  from  which  it  was  collected  and  taken 
to  a  turpentine  still  for  distillation.  Upon  distillation,  spirits  (tur- 
pentine) and  resin  were  obtained.  The  turpentine  still  is  made  of 
copper,  five  inches  in  diameter  and  five  inches  deep,  with  a  manhole 
in  the  center  of  the  top.  This  manhole  is  of  about  30  inches 
diameter,  or  large  enough  to  easily  receive  the  gum  from  a  barrel 
which  is  turned  upside  down  over  the  manhole  of  the  still.  There  is 
a  vapor  outlet  six  inches  in  diameter  from  the  top  of  the  still;  this 
vapor  outlet  is  the  beginning  of  a  copper  worm,  which  with  a  wooden 
tub  about  six  feet  in  diameter  by  six  feet  deep,  forms  the  con- 
denser. 

The  still  is  set  over  a  round  furnace,  the  heat  is  applied  directly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  still  and  some  water  is  allowed  to  drip  into  the 
still  to  prevent  the  gum  from  burning  to  the  bottom  of  the  still,  and  to 
form  steam  to  help  carry  the  turpentine  vapors  over  to  the  condenser. 
The  condensed  water  is  trapped  as  it  runs  from  the  condenser. 
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The  products  obtained  from  a  barrel  of  gum  are:  Spirits,  (Gum 
turpentine),  and  Resin. 

This  method  of  boxing  the  trees,  with  the  aid  of  frequent  forest 
fires,  soon  killed  the  tree  and  as  it  was  weakened  near  the  base  by 
the  "box,"  which  often  was  burned  out,  the  tree  soon  fell  to  the 
ground  and  became  what  is  known  as  "light  wood."  All  the  pine 
forests  of  the  South  are  full  of  this  down  or  lightwood.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  high  price  of  turpentine  and 
resin  stimulated  a  desire  to  find  other  sources  of  obtaining  naval 
stores.  This  lightwood  and  the  stumpage  of  the  South  are  full  of 
turpentine  and  resin.  Processes  for  extracting  same  from  this  light- 
wood  began  to  be  devised. 

One  of  the  first  processes  used  was  to  hog  the  wood  and  treat  it 
in  retorts  with  steam;  at  first,  steam  of  too  high  a  pressure  and  con- 
sequent temperature  was  used  and  the  result  was  a  product  of  tur- 
pentine and  tars  together,  which  was  difficult  to  refine.  Later  a 
pressure  of  three  to  five  pounds  was  used,  which  gave  a  yield  of 
turpentine  of  about  ten  gallons  per  cord,  average  wood,  but  the 
resins  and  oils  were  left  in  the  wood.  This  process  ceased  to  be 
profitable  and  for  a  while  was  abandoned,  but  is  being  revived  again 
and  carried  on  in  two  stages,  whereby  all  the  products  of  the  wood 
are  obtained.  Another  process  known  as  the  "Weed  Bath  Process" 
was  introduced.  This  process  consisted  of  treating  the  wood  (which 
was  split  into  cord  wood  sizes)  by  a  bath  of  hot  resin  of  a  tempera- 
ture of  280  to  300  degrees  Fahr.,  the  result  being  that  the  turpentine 
and  lighter  oils  were  driven  out,  but  a  large  part  of  the  resin  re- 
mained in  the  wood.  This  wood  after  being  treated  by  the  bath  is 
suitable  for  fuel.  About  12  gallons  of  products  per  cord  were  ob- 
tained by  this  process,  which  refined  nine  to  ten  gallons  of  turpen- 
tine and  two  to  three  gallons  pine  oil. 

This  process  has  been  supplemented  by  subjecting  the  wood  from 
the  bath  treatment  to  destructive  distillation  in  ovens.  With  this 
bath  destructive  process  the  following  products  per  cord  of  wood  are 
obtained: 

10  to  12  Gals.  Turpentine, 

3  Gals.  Pine  Oil, 

8  Gals.  Wood  Spirits, 

40  Gals.  Tar,  light, 

10  Gals.  Tar,  heavy. 

Total,  73  gallons.  A  cord  yields  80  gallons;  loss  in  refining,  7 
gallons;  40  Bu.  charcoal,  22  lbs.  per  bushel. 

At  present  the  Bath  Destructive  Process  is  best  represented  by 
two  plants,  one  of  which  is  at  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Atlantic  Turpentine  &  Refining  Co.  This  plant 
employs  two  bath  retorts  seven  feet  in  diameter  by  fifty  feet  long, 
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and  four  detructive  retorts  ninety  inches  in  diameter  by  fifty  feet 
long,  with  a  compliment  of  boilers,  heaters,  wood  cars,  coolers,  con- 
densers, stills,  and  storage  tanks.  Such  a  plant  consumes  60  cords 
of  wood  in  twenty-four  hours,  running  three  eight  hour  charges  in 
the  bath  cylinders,  and  one  24  hour  charge  in  the  four  destructive, 
cylinders.  Wood  gas  is  also  used  under  the  destructive  cylinders. 
Such  a  plant  will  cost  $4,000.00  per  cord  to  install  ready  for  opera- 
tion. 

Another  plant  of  the  Bath  Destructive  Process  is  the  one  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  owned  by  the  Standard  Turpentine  Co.  This  plant 
is  equipped  with  two  concrete  bath  retorts  and  six  steel  destructive 
ovens,  all  52  feet  long,  to  take  standard  wood  cars,  each  holding  two 
cords.     This  is  a  72-cord  plant  and  consists  of  the  following: 

Two  Bath  retorts,  Pope  Patent,  five  feet  six  inches  wide,  eight 
feet  high,  52  feet  long. 

Two  double  set  heaters — concrete  vapor  tanks  and  pipe. 

Six    Destructive   ovens   six   feet   three   inches  by   eight   feet   six 
inches  by  fifty-two  feet  long. 

Six  Coolers  six  feet  three  inches  by  eight  feet  by  fifty-two  feet 
long. 

300  H.  P.  Boiler  plant,  power  and  light  plant. 

One  Loomis  continuous  still. 

Two  Copper  stills. 

Condensers  for  all  ovens  and  stills. 

Storage    tanks. 

Charcoal  tipple  and  storage. 

Wood  yard  and  about  one  mile  of  narrow  guage  track. 

Company  houses  and  workmen's  houses. 

Repair  shop. 

On^  hundred  fifty  wood  cars. 

Buildings   over   the   boilers,   engines,   etc.,   bath   retorts,   heaters, 
and  shop. 

The  best  of  materials  and  workmanship  are  used  in  this  plant;  it 
represents  a  cost  of  $5,000.00  per  cord  capacity. 

The  products  from  a  cord  of  average  wood  treated  at  this  plant 
are:  80  gallons  turpentine  and  40  bushels  charcoal  at  22  pounds.  The 
80  gallons  of  products  are  refined  as  follows: — 

12  Gals.  Turpentine  @  50c,  $6.00 

3  Gals.  Pine  oil  @  50c,  1.50     * 

8  Gals.  Wood  spirits  @  30c,  2.40 

60  Gals.  Tar  @  10c.  6.00 

(7  Gals,  loss  in  refining),      2.40 

40  Bu.  charcoal  @  6c,  2.40 

18.30 
Turpentine  and  Qcsin  are  the  products  that  are  originally  in  the 
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wood,  but  when  resin  is  heated  it  loses  its  identity  as  resin  and  be- 
comes tar,  hence  no  resin  is  produced  at  these  plants. 

Another  process  used  is  the  two-stage  dry  or  destructive  distilla- 
tion, best  represented  by  the  National  Turpentine  Co.  plant  at  Hickox, 
Ga.  The  only  difference  between  this  and  the  Bath  Destructive  Pro- 
cess is  the  substitution  of  a  dry  distillation  retort  for  the  bath  retort. 
By  this  method  the  heat  in  the  first  process  must  be  conrolled  at  not 
over  280  degrees  Fahr.  and  applied  for  about  30  hours.  The  yield  of 
turpentine  by  this  process  is  20  gallons  per  cord  of  wood,  but  the  tur- 
pentine contains  the  light  oils  and  tars  and  requires  excessive  refining 
to  produce  a  clear  deodorless  turpentine.  The  total  products  per 
cord  by  this  process  is  the  same  as  by  the  Bath  Destructive  Process, 
and  the  total  revenues  will  be  the  same  per  cord. 

This  process  lends  itself  to  the  utilization  of  partially  decayed  and 
rough  wood  and  is  cheaper  to  operate  than  any  other  process.  The 
cost  of  installation  is  about  $3,000  to  $3,500  per  cord.  No  buildings 
are  required  for  the  ovens  and  coolers.  A  shed  may  be  placed  over 
the  ovens  to  keep  out  the  rain,  and  sheds  are  about  all  in  the  way  of 
buildings  that  are  required  for  the  refinery. 

The  Single  Stage  Destructive  Process  has  been  used  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  the  products  thus  obtained,  while  just  as  large  in  yield  per 
cord,  are  not  of  the  quality  of  those  produced  by  either  the  Bath  De- 
structive or  Two  Stage  Destructive  Processes,  and  the  refining  of  the 
products  is  more  difficult  and  expensive. 

The  American  Tar  &  Turpentine  Company  have  a  plant  of  this 
kind:  they  use  retorts  five  feet  in  diameter  by  sixteen  feet  long,  with 
door  at  one  end  and  nozzle  at  opposite  end.  They  allow  the  charcoal 
to  cool  in  the  retorts.     Their  reported  yield  is: 

10  Gals.  Turpentine, 

2  Gals.  Pine  oil, 

60  Gals.  Tar, 

40  Bu.  Charcoal. 

Another  process  known  as  the  "Yaryan  Process"  is  being  used  at 
several  places  in  the  South.  This  process  removes  the  two  products 
of  the  wood,  viz:  turpentine  or  spirits  and  resin,  as  such  and  in  the 
quantities  as  they  exist  in  the  wood.  The  process  is  accomplished  by 
hogging  and  shredding  the  wood  and  treating  it  in  an  extractor  with 
a  bath  of  hot  naptha,  which  drives  out  all  the  turpentine  and  resins  of 
the  wood.     The  chips  or  shreds  are  used  for  fuel. 

The  products  obtained  per  cord  of  average  wood  are: 

8  to  10  Gals,  turpentine  @  50c,  $5.00 

450  to  480  lbs.  Resin  @  5c.  24.00 

2  to  3  Gals.  Pine  oil  @  30c.  .90 

29.90 

Wood  chips  for  fuel. 
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This  system  requires  sound  wood,  free  from  burned  places.  It 
is  the  most  expensive  to  install  and  to  operate,  and  while  the  product 
is  worth  more,  yet  the  net  returns  will  be  no  more  than  by  the  other 
processes. 

Another  process  which  is  just  coming  into  use  is  the  Hot  Water 
and  Steam  Process,  an  improvement  and  revival  of  the  first  old  steam 
process.  The  wood  is  shredded  as  finely  as  possible  and  treated  with 
diffusion  water  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sliced  beets  are  treated  to 
remove  the  sugar  from  the  cells.  The  process  is  exosmosis  and  is 
carried  on  through  a  successive  treatment  until  all  the  turpentines  and 
light  oils  are  out,  when  steam  of  a  higher  temperature  drives  out  the 
tar.  It  is  possible  to  farther  treat  this  shredded  wood  with  soda 
solutions  and  produce  wood  pulp.  With  such  a  treatment  nothing  is 
lost.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Bath  Destructive  and  Two  Stage  De- 
structive  Processes. 

Some  Recent  Inventions  and  Discoveries. 

By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Kitchen 
(Abstract) 
Brief  notes  on  a  number  of  the  most  recent  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries in  the  field  of  science. 

April  14,  1913. 

Sewage  Disposal. 

By  D.  F.  A.  Wheelock 
(Abstract) 
The  hygiene  and  economic  importance  of  the  subject  was  dwelt 
upon  and  then  many  systems  now  being  tried  out  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States  which  have  been  personally  inspected  by  the 
speaker  were  described.  Lantern  slides  illustrating  several  experi- 
ments now  under  way  in  this  country  were  shown. 

The  Ultra  Microscope. 

By  Dr.  M.  V.  Ball 
(Abstract) 
The  latest  development  in  microscopes,  far  more  powerful  than 
any  others,  was  described  and  demonstrated. 

May  12,  1913. 

Some  Novelties  of  Mexico. 

By  W.  L.  MacGowan 
(Abstract) 
A  description,  fully  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  of  various  fea- 
tures of  Mexico;  the  cities  and  mountains,  the  manner  of  life,  abodes 
and  industries  of  the  people,  the  plant  and  animal  life  and  the  mines 
and  methods  of  mining. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 

Warren  Academy  of  Sciences 

19I3-I9I4 
Volume  II — Part  Three 


TENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy  was  held  in  the  Science 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  High  School  building  at  8  p.  m.,  May  26,  1913. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  An- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
by  the  Council  as  follows:  President,  R.  T.  Adams;  Secretary,  Ed- 
ward Lindsey;  Directors,  R.  T.  Adams,  F.  H.  Langworthy,  A.  J. 
Hazeltine,  H.  G.  Eaton,  Edward  Lindsey.  The  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent, R.  T.  Adams  then  took  the  chair  and  the  retiring  President,  Dr. 
Paul  G.  Weston,  delivered  his  address  on  the  subject  of  Health  and 
Disease. 

Health  and  Disease. 

By  Dr.  Paul  G.  Weston 

Address  of  the  President  of  the  Warren  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
the  tenth  annual  meeting,  May  26,  1916. 

(Abstract) 
All  life  is  a  struggle  of  an  organism  with  its  environment.  When 
some  phase  of  the  struggle  becomes  acute  conditions  are  developed 
which  we  recognize  as  symptoms  of  what  we  call  disease.  Taking 
infectious  diseases  for  example  the  Doctor  described  them  as  strug- 
gles between  the  body  as  host  on  the  one  hand  and  various  parasites 
on  the  other.  When  the  body  has  waged  a  successful  struggle  with 
some  group  of  parasites  it  has  accommodated  itself  to  the  changed 
environment  as  modified  by  the  parasites  and  hence  has  acquired  a 
power  of  resistance  to  them.  This  condition  of  immunity,  as  it  is 
called,  may  be  produced  by  causing  the  body  to  go  through  this 
struggle  in  an  attenuated  form.  This  is  accomplished  by  injecting 
dead  bacilli,  which  cause  a  certain  disease,  in  definite  quantities,  the 
result  of  the  process  thus  set  up  bringing  about  immunity  to  that 
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disease.  The  bacilli  being  non-living  do  not  change  and  by  the  use  of 
definite  quantities  the  effect  that  will  be  produced  can  be  calculated 
beforehand.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  use  living  bacilli  but  un- 
successfully and  hence  the  outlook  is  not  favorable  for  the  success 
of  the  recent  much  talked  of  treatment  of  tuberculosis  which  uses 
this  method. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  SECTION— PAPERS  AND  ABSTRACTS 

October  13,  1913. 

Plant  Immigration. 

By  R.  T.  Adams 

(Abstract) 

In  this  paper  the  speaker  threw  much  light  on  the  origin  of  many 
of  our  fruits  and  vegetables  now  in  common  use. 

At  the  time  of  Columbus,  the  diet  of  the  Europeans  consisted 
mostly  of  meat  and  grains,  and  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that 
many  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  now  so  common  have  been  used 
as  food. 

Most  of  our  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables  came  from  Asia,  as  did 
wheat,  oranges,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  lemons. 

Although  America  has  not  furnished  humanity  with  so  many  new 
articles  of  diet,  it  has  furnished  some  of  the  most  important.  Corn 
may  originally  have  been  indigenous  to  America  or  China;  and  even 
though  the  professor  throws  some  doubt  on  the  matter,  we  still  claim 
credit  for  it. 

Potatoes  were  originally  found  in  America.  In  their  natural 
state  they  grew  small — only  about  the  size  of  a  person's  thumb.  It 
remained  for  the  Irish  to  discover  their  true  value  and  to  develop 
them  to  their  present  size  and  quality. 

Within  the  last  few  years  our  government  has  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  fruits  raised  in  other  countries  that  might 
be  profitably  grown  in  the  United  States.  We  have,  for  some  time, 
had  experts  in  many  of  the  foreign  countries,  investigating  the  vege- 
table products  of  those  regions  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  raised.  They  then  seek  for  localities  in  our  own  country  where 
similar  conditions  exist  and  endeavor  to  encourage  the  production  of 
these  new  vegetables  and  fruits  in  places  suited  to  their  growth. 
Many  valuable  products  have  in  this  manner  been  introduced  into  our 
country. 

The  Geology  of  Warren  County. 

By  W.  Leroy  MacGowan 
(Abstract) 
The  writer's  paper  dealt  mainly  with  the  Conewango  Valley  and 
the  land  adjacent  to  the  Borough  of  Warren.  He  not  only  explained 
how  our  hills  and  valleys  were  formed,  but  produced  the  evidence. 
As  shown  by  him,  our  hills  were  not  formed  by  upheaval  of  the  sur- 
face. At  one  time  the  earth  extended  for  thousands  of  feet  above 
the  present  surface.     But  for  countless  thousands  of  years  the  glacial 
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ice  and  wmter  have  eroded  and  worn  away  the  land  until  the  present 
contour  was  formed.  If  we  can  only  read  them,  we  can  sec  the  evi- 
dences of  these  actions  all  about  us.  The  benches  upon  which  are 
located  the  Golf  Links  and  the  Cemetery  wer.;  once  the  bottom  of 
the  river;  later  the  land  where  the  center  of  Warren  stands  and  the 
bench  on  the  South  Side.  And  as  shown  by  the  wells  drilled,  the 
river  bottom  was  once  at  a  much  lower  level  than  at  present. 

Many  glacial  deposits  are  found  in  the  county.  The  oldest  is  near 
Clarendon  and  is  200  feet  thick.  The  latest  is  at  Akeley  and  many 
deposits  are  scattered  between. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  to  be  learned  from  a  study  of 
the  geology  of  this  section  is  that  formerly  the  streams  of  this  region 
flowed  north  into  Lake  Erie  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  river  formerly 
flowed  north  through  the  Conewango  Valley.  But  the  signs  are 
not  dear  as  to  the  Allegheny  above  Warren. 


November  10,  1913. 

The  Thousand  Islands. 


By  John  Broderick 


(Abstract) 
The  speaker  described  at  length  the  geology,  scenery,  climate  and 
other  natural  characteristics  of  that  region.  Mr.  Broderick  having 
lived  on  the  Thousand  Islands  could  speak  with  authority  of  that 
locality  and  the  region  through  which  the  St.  Lawrence  flows.  His 
lecture  was  illustrated  with  many  beautiful  lantern  slides  of  the  river, 
the  cities  upon  its  banks,  the  rapids,  the  Thousand  Islands  and  other 
views. 


The  Scope  of  Anthropology. 

By  Dr.  W.  M.  Robertson 

(Abstract) 
Dr.  Robertson  was  to  have  read  a  paper  on  "The  Scope  of 
Anthropology,"  but  as  he  was  not  able  to  be  present  the  paper  was 
read  by  Edward  Lindsey.  The  purpose  of  the  paper  was  to  define 
anthropology  and  catalogue  some  of  the  numerous  matters  which 
might  be  taken  up  in  the  study  of  the  subject.  As  stated  in  the 
paper,  anthropology  is  the  science  of  man,  and  more  especially  of 
man  considered  as  a  social  animal.  Strictly  speaking,  there  can  be 
no  one  science  of  man:  various  parts  of  our  knowledge  of  our  own 
species  fall  under  the  head  of  various  distinct  sciences.  The  scien- 
tific consideration  of  man's  body  belongs  to  the  province  of  biology. 
Man's  structure  and  functions  are  covered  by  anatomy  and  physiology. 
Mental  phenomena  falls  under  the  head  of  psychology.  The  speech 
and  language  are  treated  of  in  philology.  Nevertheless,  a  separate 
science  of  anthropology  does  properly  exist  and  is  of  importance  in 
the  study  of  man's  nature,  origin,  history  and  social  condition.  Both 
subjects  were  fully  discussed  by  those  present 
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December  8,  1913. 

Causes  of  Backwardness  in  School  Children. 

By  Dr.  M.  V.  Ball 

(Abstract) 
The  statistics  of  the  Warren  schools  show  that  of  the  children 
attending  the  eighth  grade  and  those  below,  32J/2  per  cent  are  older 
than  what  is  considered  the  normal  age  for  their  grade.  This  is  not 
unusual,  as  it  is  about  the  percentage  found  in  other  towns.  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  for  instance  shows  32  per  cent.  This  does  not  necessarily  in- 
dicate physical  or  mental  defectiveness  in  those  children,  although 
physical  defect  operates  to  some  extent.  The  doctor  emphasized  the 
view,  however,  that  no  one  cause  produced  the  result;  it  is  due  to  a 
number  of  causes  most  of  them  social  and  economic,  such  as  starting 
in  school  late,  lack  of  parental  care  due  to  loss  of  one  or  both  parents 
or  for  other  reasons,  etc. 

The  Piltdown  Remains. 

By  Edward  Lindsey 

(Abstract) 
The  strata  in  which  the  remains  were  found  and  the  animal  bones 
found  near  by,  including  bones  of  the  elephant,  mastodon  and  other  ex- 
tinct animals,  would  indicate  the  age  of  the  remains  as  being  of  the 
Pleistocene  Period.  As  to  the  skull  itself  the  jaw  would  seem  to  be 
distinctly  Simian  in  character,  while  the  cranium  is  more  distinctly 
human.  Altogether  it  perhaps  may  be  placed  between  the  Pith- 
ecanthropus of  Java  and  the  remains  of  Neanderthal  man.  Pictures 
of  the  bones  found  and  the  associated  artifacts  were  shown  and  com- 
pared with  the  casts  of  the  Neanderthal  and  Pithecanthropus  skulls 
in  the  collection  of  the  Section. 

January  12,  1914. 

The  Manufacture  of  Gasolene  from  Natural  Gas. 

By  Miss  Ailene  Miller 

(Abstract) 
Miss  Miller  first  explained  the  chemical  composition  of  gas  and 
the  various  kinds  of  gasolene,  naphtha,  benzine,  vaseline,  etc.  She  said 
that  these  were  all  hydrocarbons  composed  of  the  same  elements  but 
in  different  proportions.  As  stated  by  her,  the  gasolene  manufactured 
from  natural  gas  is  not  part  of  the  gas  but  is  a  liquid  held  in  sus- 
pension by  the  gas.  Gases  are  distinguished  as  dry  gas  and  wet  gas. 
The  wet  gas,  or  that  which  holds  the  greater  amount  of  liquid  in  sus- 
pension, is  most  desirable  for  the  manufacturing  of  gasolene.  There 
are  many  ways  of  determining  the  value  of  gas  for  this  purpose,  all 
of  which  are  more  or  less  misleading.  The  principal  of  manufacturing 
gasolene  from  natural  gas  is  very  simple.  It  consists  of  compressing 
the  gas  and  reducing  the  temperature  thereof.  In  brief,  the  process 
most  commonly  used  is  to  pump  the  gas  from  the  wells  with  a 
vacuum  pump.    The  gas  then  passes  through  a  separator  which  sep- 
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arates  the  gas  from  the  water  and  oil.  From  there  it  goes  through 
a  dust  trap  which  removes  all  scales  and  dust.  It  then  paisef  through 
a  compressor  which  causes  the  gas  and  gasolene  to  separate.  From 
there  it  enters  the  coil  which  is  immersed  in  cold  water  which  further 
condenses  the  gasolene  and  separates  it  from  the  gas.  The  gas  and 
gasolene  are  then  conducted  through  a  trap  which  separates  them, 
the  gasolene  being  conducted  to  the  storage  tanks  and  the  gas  into 
gaa  mains. 


The  Island  of  Marken. 

By  Miss  Sylvia  Ball 

(Abstract) 
This  little  Dutch  Island  in  the  Zuider  Zee  was  visited  by  Miss 
Ball  about  three  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  European  trip. 
Her  purpose  in  making  the  excursion  to  the  Island  was  to  see  the 
typical,  unspoiled  Dutchman  in  his  native  surroundings,  seated  by  his 
own  porcelain  lined  fireplace,  surrounded  by  his  numerous  but  clean 
and  intelligent  progeny,  in  his  simple  home,  scrubbed  and  polished  to 
the  last  degree  of  cleanliness  by  his  good  house-frau.  In  this  she  was 
evidently  disappointed.  For,  although  unwillingly,  she  admits  that 
the  Dutchmen  of  Marken  are  apparently  not  of  a  high  order  of  in- 
telligence and  their  good  house-wives  are  not  as  cleanly  and  careful 
in  their  housekeeping  as  traditions  would  lead  us  to  believe.  The 
people  still  wear  the  old  costumes  and  still  to  a  great  extent  follow 
the  habits  and  customs  of  their  forefathers.  But  the  inflow  of  tourists 
has  caused  them  to  lose  much  of  their  simplicity  and  attractiveness. 
They  now  ke^p  their  houses  largely  for  exhibition  purposes  and  are 
not  at  all  bashful  about  soliciting  tips  from  the  American  tourists. 
But,  withal,  the  Island  of  Marken  and  its  sister  islands  forming  the 
group  are  interesting  to  the  tourists,  especially  the  Americans  and 
are  visited  by  thousands  each  year. 


February  16,  1914. 

Picturesque  Pennsylvania. 

By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Kitchen 

(Abstract) 
The  Natural  Science  Section  of  the  Warren  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  Blue  Stocking  Club  held  a  joint  meeting  in  the  Study  Hall  of 
the  High  School.  About  two  hundred  were  in  attendance.  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Kitchen  read  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  paper  on  "Pic- 
turesque Pennsylvania."  The  lecture  was  fully  illustrated  with  lan- 
tern slides  of  many  of  the  beautiful  scenes  and  points  of  historical 
interest  in  Pennsylvania,  including  some  views  from  our  own  vicinity. 
The  subject  was  discussed  and  some  points  of  interest  described  by 
members  of  each  association.  As  a  fitting  end  to  the  program,  G. 
Walter  Irwin,  sang  the  song  "Pennsylvania,"  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides. 
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March  9,  1914. 

Pioneer  Steamboats  on  the  Connecticut  River. 

By  Mildred  C.  Lindsey 

(Abstract) 

Mrs.  Lindsey  described  the  river  and  the  conditions  of  naviga- 
tion upon  the  same,  and  related  many  interesting  facts  in  regard  to 
the  early  navigation  of  the  Connecticut.  The  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  lecture  was  her  presentation  of  the  argument  that  Captain 
Samuel  Morey  and  not  Robert  Fulton,  invented  the  first  steamboat 
in  America.  Captain  Morey  was  born  at  Hebron,  Conn.  He  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  heat,  light  and  steam.  He  endeavored  to 
apply  an  improved  steam  engine  to  boats.  In  1793  he  built  a  small 
steamer  propelled  by  a  paddle  wheel  at  the  prow.  This  boat  attained 
the  speed  of  four  miles  an  hour.  He  took  a  model  of  this  steamer  to 
New  York  and  conferred  with  Fulton  and  Livingston  in  regard  to  the 
boat  and  the  possible  improvement  of  it.  They  advised  him  to  go 
back  and  build  his  steamer  over,  changing  the  position  of  the  boiler 
and  propeller. 

They  offered  him  $100,000  for  his  invention  when  perfected.  He 
returned  later  to  New  York  with  the  perfected  model  but  was  met 
with  coldness  on  the  part  of  Fulton  and  Livingston.  Fulton  had  no 
further  use  for  him.  It  was  believed  that  Fulton  had  in  the  mean- 
time built  a  boat  on  the  plans  which  he  got  from  Morey.  Morey  al- 
ways claimed  that  Fulton  had  stolen  his  invention  and  the  idea  from 
him.  Captain  Morey  died  in  1843  and  on  his  death  bed  stated  that 
the  plans  had  been  stolen  from  him  and  that  at  the  time  he  saw 
Fulton,  Fulton  had  not  invented  anything.  Morey  was  so  disap- 
pointed that  he  sank  his  steamer  in  Morey  Lake  and  it  was  his  wish 
that  it  should  never  be  seen  again. 


The  Refining  of  Petroleum. 

By  H.  G.  Eaton 

(Abstract) 
The  speaker  stated  that  petroleum  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  has  been  known  since  the  earliest  time,  but  it  did  not 
become  of  any  great  importance  commercially  until  the  Drake  well 
was  drilled.  That  was  practically  the  beginning  of  the  oil  industry. 
Of  the  origin  of  oil,  hardly  anything  authentic  is  known.  There  are 
a  great  many  theories  but  none  of  them  which  could  be  accepted  with- 
out question.  In  the  short  period  of  fifty  years,  the  oil  industry  has 
developed  to  an  enormous  extent.  It  is  being  produced  in  a  great 
many  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  total  production  in  1912  was 
351,000,000  barrels.  Mr.  Eaton  described  in  detail  the  process  of  re- 
fining petroleum.  This  consists  of  the  fractional  distillation  of  the 
crude  oil,  each  fraction  being  separately  purified.  In  this  way  the 
crude  oil  is  made  to  yield  various  grades  of  benzine  products,  burn- 
ing oil,  lubricating  oils,  heavy  oils,  benzine,  paraffin  wax,  etc. 


April  13,  19U. 

ClimAtc  and  Weather. 


lU 


By  J.  W.  Kitchen 


(Abstract) 
This  paper  related  in  brief  the  history  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  and  described  its  purposes  and  the  work  it  is  doing. 
Since  1870,  the  federal  government  has  maintained  a  service  having 
for  its  object  the  forecasting  of  weather  conditions  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  work  was  first  under  the  direction  of  the  War 
Department,  but  since  1891,  the  weather  bureau  has  been  a  branch  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  bureau  issues  daily  reports  and 
weather  maps  containing  predictions  from  24  to  36  hours  in  ad- 
vance. The  forecasts  are  based  upon  observations  of  local  weather 
conditions  taken  daily  at  8  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.,  at  about  200  regular 
observation  stations  scattered  over  the  United  States  and  the  West 
Indies.  Within  two  hours  after  the  morning  observations  have  been 
taken,  the  forecasts  are  telegraphed  to  more  than  2,100  distributing 
points,  and  they  are  further  disseminated  by  telegraph,  telephone, 
mail  and  the  newspapers  until  there  are  few  in  the  United  States  who 
do  not  know  what  the  forecast  is  for  the  coming  day.  This  service 
was  originally  designed  for  the  benefit  of  navigation  alone,  but  now 
it  is  of  great  value  in  nearly  all  lines  of  industry.  Sometimes,  the 
forecast  is  not  correct,  but  it  is  estimated  that  85  per  cent,  of  the 
bureau  forecasts  have  proven  to  be  accurate  predictions. 


The  Catacombs  of  Saint  Calixtus. 

By  Rev.  Norris  A.  White 

The  Pilgrim  at  Rome,  with  any  considerable  time  at  his  disposal, 
is  sure  to  journey  out  to  the  Appian  Way,  a  distance  of  something 
less  than  two  miles,  to  the  Catacombs  of  Saint  Calixtus  which  Bae- 
decker  speaks  of  as  "the  most  noteworthy  of  those  early  Christian 
subterranean  burial-places  which  girdle  Rome." 

Calixtus  (or  Callistus)  I,  after  whom  the  catacomb  is  named, 
was  the  son  of  Dionysius,  a  Roman.  According  to  the  "Acta  Marty- 
rum"  he  was  put  to  death  by  being  drowned  in  a  well  in  222  or  223 
A.  D.,  after  suffering  a  long  imprisonment.  But  this  and  other  stories 
concerning  his  death  are  doubtful.  He  is  a  saint  of  the  Romish 
calender  and  is  said  to  have  built  the  basilica  of  "St.  Mary's",  Trans 
Tiberim,  and  the  catacomb  of  St.  Sebastian.  But  strange  to  say  he 
is  not  buried  in  the  catacomb  that  bears  his  name. 

Much  interesting  study  has  been  given  to  the  catacombs  in  these 
later  years.  They  are  generally  found  in  regions  of  soft  and  easily 
excavated  rock.  The  oldest  are  in  Egypt  and  it  was  my  privilege,  while 
on  my  way  to  Cairo  and  Palestine,  to  pay  a  hurried  visit  to  the  ones 
discovered  only  a  few  years  since  inAlexandria.  Others  are  found 
in  Syria,  Malta,  Persia,  Italy,  Greece  and  South  America.    When  the 
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word  catacomb  is  used  alone,  however,  it  applies  generally  to  those 
at  or  surrounding  Rome. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  catacombs,  it  is  likely  that  some  were 
originally  sand-pits  and  quarries  from  which  building  materials  for 
use  in  the  city  had  been  taken,  and  then  used  later  for  places  of  burial. 
As  the  Romans  burned  their  dead  to  ashes,  they  did  not  bury  them  un- 
derground but  it  is  believed  that  the  bodies  of  slaves  and  of  executed 
criminals  were  sometimes  thrown  into  the  old  quarries.  The  Jews 
in  Rome  and  elsewhere  retained  the  custoni  of  burying  their  dead 
instead  of  burning  them  and  they  probably  began  using  catacombs  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rome  before  the  time  of  Christ  or  immediately  after. 

There  is  nothing  more  likely  or  natural  than  that  the  Christians 
in  the  first  persecutions  should  have  buried  their  dead  in  excavations 
previously  made  by  the  pagans;  that  they  should  afterwards  have 
enlarged  these  excavations,  and  finally  that  they  should  have  made 
new  ones  as  their  necessities  demanded.  In  the  catacombs  at  Naples 
there  are  found  tiers  of  tombs,  some  of  which  are  clearly  pagan,  and 
have  pagan  symbols  and  inscriptions,  while  others  are  as  clearly 
Christian.  It  is  commonly  believed,  however,  that  very  many  if  not 
most  of  the  existing  catacombs  were  excavated  by  the  Christians  of 
the  first  three  centuries.  Their  approximate  dates  are  determined  by 
such  things  as  the  style  of  their  fresco  paintings,  the  symbols  em- 
ployed and  the  inscriptions  marked  with  consular  dates.    ^ 

Three  general  uses  were  made  of  the  catacombs  in  those  early 
days.  The  first  one  we  have  already  mentioned;  burial  places  for  the 
dead.  These  underground  receptacles  consist  of  long  galleries  with 
transverse  corridors  connecting  them;  shelf-like  tombs  cut  out  along 
the  sides  one  above  the  other.  The  passages  are  sometimes  regular 
for  a  considerable  distance,  but  a  multiplication  of  cross  alleys  and 
branches  form  at  least  a  labyrinth  in  which  it  is  not  safe  to  venture 
without  a  guide.  These  galleries  and  corridors  are  of  various  lengths 
and  heights,  generally  seven  to  eight  feet  high  and  three  to  five  feet 
wide.  In  most  cases  the  tomb  is  just  large  enough  for  a  single  body; 
in  some  cases,  however,  two  or  more  skeletons  have  been  found. 
The  number  of  graves  in  each  tier  depends  on  the  height  of  the  wall; 
there  are  commonly  three  to  five,  but  even  twelve  have  been  found  in 
one  instance.  The  tomb  is  closed  up  either  with  a  slab  of  marble 
or  large  bricks.  Inscriptions  and  emblems  are  found  sculptured  or 
painted  on  many  of  the  slabs,  and  in  some  cases  a  small  vase,  sup- 
posed to  have  held  blood,  is  found  attached  to  the  end  of  the  tomb. 
Besides  these  tiers  of  shelf-like  tombs  there  are  also  large  spaces 
having  an  arch  over  the  tomb  or  over  a  sarcophagus,  hollowed  out 
of  the  wall  and  that  doubtless  were  family  vaults.  One  of  the 
chambers  at  St.  Calixtus  that  is  shown  with  peculiar  interest  by  the 
guides  is  that  containing  the  tomb  of  Saint  Cecilia.    This  tomb  is 
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now  open.  The  skeleton  was  removed  long  since  but  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  beautiful  life-size  marble  statue  of  Cecilia.  It  has  been 
estimated  (Rossi)  that  the  total  length  of  all  the  galleries  in  all  the 
catacombs  at  Rome  would  reach  to  nearly  600  miles.  As  to  the  num- 
ber of  bodies  that  were  buried  in  them  the  estimates  have  gone  as 
high  as  6,000,000.  The  guides  at  Calixtus  will  tell  you  there  were 
200,000  buried  there  alone. 

The  second  general  use  was  for  worship  in  times  of  persecution 
and  trouble.  Chambers  are  found  that  seem  to  have  been  made  for 
this  special  purpose  or  at  least  were  admirably  adapted  to  it.  Some 
are  capable  of  holding  quite  a  company  of  worshippers.  Others  have 
room  for  but  a  few.  In  some  cases  there  is  an  opening  from  these 
crypts  to  the  upper  air,  sufficient  to  let  in  light,  but  commonly  they 
were  illuminated  by  lamps  suspended  by  chains  from  the  roof.  In 
some  places  cisterns  and  wells  are  found  which  served  for  use  in 
baptisms. 

The  third  general  use  was  as  places  of  refuge.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  very  large  numbers  of  Christians  took  refuge  in  the 
catacombs  during  those  early  persecutions,  when  men  like  Nero  were 
permitted  to  rule  the  world.  The  stories  that  come  down  from  those 
days  are  enough  to  make  one's  blood  run  cold.  It  is  among  the 
Roman  traditions  that  Pope  Stephen  long  dwelt  in  the  catacombs  and 
held  synods  there.  Even  after  the  establishment  of  the  church  under 
Constantine  the  catacombs  served  for  places  of  refuge  for  various 
bishops  in  times  of  trouble.  Liberius,  it  is  said,  lived  a  whole  year 
in  one,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  during  one  of  the 
many  disputes  for  the  papal  chair,  Boniface  concealed  himself  in  one. 

The  inscriptions,  paintings  and  sculptures  found  in  the  cata- 
combs are  very  numerous  and  suggestive.  On  most  of  the  slabs  is 
found  the  Constantinian  monogram  of  Christ.  Among  the  sculptures 
and  paintings  taken  from  the  Old  Testament  are  those  representing 
the  Fall  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Noah  in  the  Ark,  The  Sacrifice  of  Abra- 
ham, Moses  striking  the  rock,  the  Story  of  Jonah,  Daniel  in  the  Lion's 
Den,  the  Three  Israelites  in  the  Fiery  Furnace  and  the  Ascent  of 
Elias.  Among  those  from  the  New  Testament  are  the  Nativity,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Miracle  at  Cana,  Feeding  the  Multitude, 
Healing  the  Cripple,  Raising  of  Lazarus  and  Christ's  Triumphant 
Entry.  Among  the  many  symbolical  figures  used,  the  lamb  is  fre- 
quently found,  as  also  the  various  other  symbols  under  which  the 
Redeemer  was  contemplated,  viz: — the  Good  Shepherd,  the  vine,  the 
olive,  the  rock,  a  light,  a  fountain  and  a  lion.  But  the  symbol  most 
frequently  used  was  the  fish.  We  find  also  the  Dove  to  symbolize  the 
Holy  Spirit,  candelabra  for  Illumination  through  the  Gospel,  a  ship 
for  the  church  and  a  fish  with  a  basket  of  bread  on  its  back  for  the 
Eucharistic  sacrament     Certain  trees  also  appear,  as  the  cypress  and 
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pine,  for  death;  the  palm  for  victory,  the  olive  for  the  fruit  of  good 
works  and  for  mercy  and  peace,  and  the  vine  not  only  for  the 
eucharist  and  the  person  of  the  Lord,  but  also  for  the  union  of  the 
faithful  with  Him.  We  can  readily  see  how  all  these  things  would 
appeal  to  those  early  Christians  and  what  comfort  they  would  af- 
ford in  times  of  trouble  and  during  their  persecutions.  Cold  and  un- 
responsive must  one  be  who  visits  the  catacombs  and  is  not  moved 
by  a  spirit  of  deep  religious  thought  when  he  sees  such  things.  The 
doctrinal  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  many  of  these  things  I  have 
already  mentioned  are  very  interesting  to  the  theological  student, 
and  they  have  been  treated  at  length  by  eminent  scholars,  but  they 
are  outside  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

No  additions  seem  to  have  been  made  to  the  catacombs  after  the 
sixth  century.  The  invasion  of  the  barbarians  appears  to  coincide 
with  their  disuse  and  they  fell  into  neglect  and  ruin.  Pope  Paul  I, 
who  died  in  767  A.  D.  removed  the  bones  of  many  martyrs  and  so- 
called  saints  from  the  catacombs  and  distributed  them  among 
churches  and  monasteries.  The  Crusaders  visited  some  of  the  cata- 
combs and  carried  off  bones  in  large  numbers.  But  with  these  ex- 
ceptions they  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  forgotten  for  several 
centuries  and  one  of  the  earliest  records  of  their  being  visited  in 
later  times  is  found  in  the  names  of  Raynuzio,  Farnese  (father  of 
Paul  III)  and  others,  marked  by  an  inscription  in  the  Catacombs  of 
Calixtus,  dated  1490.  The  modern  explorations  begin  with  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  century,  but  it  has  been  during  the  last  century  and 
more  particularly  during  the  last  forty  years  that  the  research  has 
been  carried  on  in  a  really  scientific  way. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  SECTION— PAPERS  AND  ABSTRACTS 

November  1,  1913. 

The  New  Currency  Measure. 

By  A.  J.  Hazeltine 

All  legislative  action  which  affects  the  economic  welfare  of  our 
people  is  important  and  none  more  so  than  that  in  respect  to  bank- 
ing and  currency.  The  proposed  plan  by  the  non-partisan  National 
Monetary  Commission  which  has  been  promulgated  after  years  of 
research  and  careful  study  in  all  the  phases  of  banking  and  currency, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  is  calling  for  a  verdict  by  the  bankers 
and  business  men  of  the  country. 

Doubtless  uninformed  and  prejudiced  people  have  condemned  the 
National  Monetary  Commission  plan  because  the  members  of  that 
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body  have  given  so  much  attention  to  the  investigation  of  financial 
systems  abroad  and  have  reasoned  from  the  experience  of  these  for- 
eign nations  as  to  what  would  be  beneficial  here.  Wc  must  reason 
from  analogy  and  experience  and  by  comparison.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  that  we  can  safely  arrive  at  proper  conclusions.  These  com- 
parisons, to  be  sure,  must  be  made  in  a  careful,  comprehensive  man- 
ner, making  all  due  allowance  for  the  difference  in  conditions  abroad 
and  in  our  own  country.  If  the  critics  who  oppose  the  proposed 
bill  would  but  recall  the  action  of  the  clearing  houses  during  the 
troublesome  days  of  1907  they  would  see  there,  in  a  modified,  crude, 
and,  in  reality,  illegal  form  the  principle  which  underlies  some  of  the 
many  features  of  the  plan  at  work.  There  must  be  unity  of  action 
among  bankers  in  order  that  danger  may  be  averted.  The  require- 
ment of  additional  credit  in  times  of  need  could  be  met  by  the  use  of 
that  part  of  the  reserve  of  banks  deposited  with  the  National  Re- 
serve Association  as  a  basis  for  re-discounts. 

Legitimate  expansion  at  times,  within  reasonable  limits,  is  not  a 
subject  for  adverse  criticism  and  especially  where  provision  is  made 
for  contraction  when  the  emergency  has  passed.  A  financial  panic, 
so  far  as  banks  are  concerned  at  least,  we  may  say  is  what  General 
Sherman  is  said  to  have  called  war.  A  great  military  leader  keeps  a 
fairly  good  percentage  of  his  total  field  forces  in  reserve  for  an 
emergency,  to  be  used  in  a  critical  moment  when  the  conflict  ensues. 
In  accordance  with  the  method  used  under  our  present  system  of 
banking  the  general  would  be  obliged  to  keep  his  reserve  out  of  the 
battle  or  be  subject  to  court  martial. 

Whatever  our  system  of  banking  and  currency  may  be  or  shall 
become  it  should  be  such  as  to  allow  thoroughly  solvent  and  de- 
serving business  concerns  opportunities  to  borrow  at  a  fair  rate,  when 
possessed  of  good  standing  and  security,  and  most  certainly  that  is 
what  all  should  desire.  Reliable  business  corporations  or  firms  would 
not  ask  for  aid  in  times  of  general  financial  stress  unless  required 
for  legitimate  business  needs.  That  times  have  been  such  as  to  pre- 
clude any  assistance  to  solvent  business  debtors  we  all  know.  To 
correct  this  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs,  among  others,  the  Na- 
tional Monetary  Commission  has  given  its  most  earnest  thought  and 
it  would  seem  that,  while  faults  may  inhere  in  any  system  devised,  yet 
some  plan  must  eventually  be  adopted  and  tried  out  in  a  practical 
way.  One  feature  which  commends  itself  strongly  to  me  is  the  power 
of  the  National  Reserve  Association  to  so  regulate  its  rates  of  dis- 
count that  dangerous  speculation  is  likely  to  be  checked  in  its  in- 
cipiency.  The  rise  of  a  few  degrees  of  the  mercury  in  the  rate- 
barometer,  taken  perhaps  in  connection  with  some  previous  hint, 
would  immediately  suggest  to  the  banking  fraternity  that  speculative 
commitments  were  passing  beyond  safe   limits.     Another  admirable 
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feature  is  that  of  massing  the  reserves,  the  importance  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  lessened  by  the  one  just  mentioned,  should  it  have  the  de- 
terrent effect  on  over-expansion  which  it  seems  to  suggest. 

There  are  some  who  say,  "Why  not  let  well  enough  alone?  The 
national  banking  system  has  served  us  long  and  well  and  no  one 
questions  the  circulating  notes  secured  by  United  States  bonds." 

A  retrospective  glance  into  the  period  of  the  early  80's  makes  it 
seem  indeed  strange  that  some  definite,  decided  action  was  not  taken 
at  that  time  to  inaugurate  a  more  desirable  system  of  currency.  For 
a  long  period  government  bonds  were  reduced  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  hundred  millions  per  annum.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
even  went  into  the  market  to  purchase  unmatured  bonds  at  a  pre- 
mium. This  tended  toward  the  practical  wiping  out  of  national  bank- 
note circulation,  the  total  amount  in  1891  being  but  little  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  This  contraction  had  occurred  when 
the  country  was  extremely  prosperous  and  trade  expansion  large. 

Beginning  in  1893  a  serious  period  of  depression  occurred,  re- 
ducing the  government's  revenue  and  forcing  it  to  sell  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  new  bonds.  Here  we  see  the  anomaly  of  a  largely 
decreased  need  of  circulation  bringing  out  an  enormous  increase  in 
bank  notes  through  the  purchase,  by  national  banks,  of  this  new 
issue  at  a  low  price,  owing  to  the  prevalent  distrust.  We  thus  wit- 
nessed the  system  curtailing  the  circulating  media  at  a  time  when  a 
genuinely  expanding  trade  movement  required  an  expansion  and,  per 
contra,  observed  later  the  choking  up  of  the  channels  of  circulation 
with  these  new  issues  when  trade  was  depressed  and  had  no  need 
of  all  that  it  really  possessed. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  present  system  is  antiquated 
in  some  respects  and  should  be  changed;  but  what  that  change  will 
be  when  agitation  on  the  subject  has  run  its  course  and  it  has  been 
examined  on  all  sides  by  those  most  competent  to  judge  we  are  un- 
able to  say  accurately,  as  the  subject  seems  to  be  still  in  the  domain 
of  politics. 

As  dealers  in  money  and  credits,  much  depends  on  the  honor, 
integrity,  and  ability  of  bankers.  As  we  all  know,  cases  of  mal- 
administration of  banks  are  rare  nowadays  and  the  speaker  believes 
we  can  claim,  without  being  charged  with  a  lack  of  modesty,  that, 
taking  into  consideration  the  immense  sums  passing  through  our 
hands,  the  confidence  of  the  public  is  warranted  and  the  unfair 
charges  of  political  demagogues,  who  seek  to  gain  popularity  with 
the  rank  and  file  by  throwing  out  insinuations  as  to  the  relationship 
between  the  banks  and  the  people,  are  refuted. 

The  proposed  Banking  and  Currency  Bill,  known  as  the  Owen- 
Glass  Bill,  based  in  many  respects  on  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
National  Monetary  Commission,  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
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shall  act  as  a  reserve  bank  organization  committee  for  the  formation 
of  no  leaa  than  twelve  regional  banks  with  power  to  locate  them 
geographically.  No  bank  thus  organized  is  to  have  less  than  $5.(KX).- 
000  paid  up  capital  before  opening  for  business  and  all  national  banks 
within  the  region  are  required  to  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  of 
this  federal  reserve  bank  a  sum  equal  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  its  capi- 
tal, ten  per  cent,  of  this  subscription  to  be  paid  in  at  once,  the  re- 
maining ten  per  cent,  to  be  subject  to  call.  All  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies operating  under  charters  granted  by  the  several  states  are 
permitted  to  make  application  for  membership.  These  federal  re- 
serve banks  can  establish  branches  under  regulations  of  the  federal 
reserve  board,  to  which  board  I  shall  refer  shortly. 

Federal  reserve  banks  shall  have  nine  directors;  three  to  be 
representative  of  the  stock  holding  banks;  three  to  be  representative 
of  the  general  public,  but  in  no  case  to  be  an  officer  or  director  in 
any  bank  when  so  selected;  and  three  to  be  chosen  directly  by  the 
federal  reserve  board;  one  of  the  three  last  mentioned  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  also  designated  as  federal  reserve  agent,  with 
salary  fixed  by  the  federal  reserve  board. 

The  federal  reserve  board  created  under  this  act  shall  consist  of 
seven  members,  including  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  who  shall  be 
members  ex-officio,  and  four  additional  members  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate;  of  those  thus  appointed  at  least  one  shall  be  a  person  ex- 
perienced in  banking,  one  shall  be  designated  governor  and  one  vice- 
governor,  the  governor  being  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  naturally  the  active  managing  officer,  sub- 
ject to  removal  by  the  federal  reserve  board  without  notice. 

This  power  of  the  federal  reserve  board,  consisting  as  before 
stated  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
Comptroller  of  Currency,  with  four  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  only  one  of  them  experienced  in  banking,  shows  to  my 
mind  how  complete  the  political  control  would  become.  Naturally 
the  governor  would  be  the  one  appointee  with  banking  experience 
and  we  might  imagine  that  he  would  at  times  be  at  variance  with  the 
policies  and  ideas  of  the  other  members  without  banking  experience 
and  with  political  leanings.  You  will  also  remember  that  these  banks 
will  have  been  formed  by  forced  capital  assessments  on  the  national 
banks. 

The  salaries  of  these  officers  shall  be  $5,000  each  for  the  ex-officio 
members  and  for  the  others  $10,000  each  per  annum.  The  federal 
reserve  board  shall  have  power  to  levy  an  assessment  on  the  banks 
to  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  board.  It  might  be  well 
here  to  give  you  the  duties  prescribed  for  the  reserve  board: 
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1.  To  examine  at  its  discretion  the  accounts,  books  and  affairs 
of  each  federal  reserve  bank  and  to  require  such  statements  and  re- 
ports as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

2.  To  require,  or  on  application  to  permit,  a  federal  reserve  bank 
to  rediscount  the  paper  of  any  other  federal  reserve  bank. 

3.  To  suspend  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  days  (and  to 
renew  such  suspension  for  periods  not  to  exceed  fifteen  days)  any 
and  every  reserve  requirement  specified  in  this  act. 

4.  To  supervise  and  regulate  the  issue  and  retirement  of  Treas- 
ury notes  to  federal  reserve  banks. 

5.  To  add  to  the  number  of  cities  classified  as  reserve  and 
central  reserve  cities  under  existing  law  in  which  national  banking 
associations  are  subject  to  the  reserve  requirements  set  forth  in  Sec- 
tion 21  of  this  act;  or  to  re-classify  existing  reserve  and  central  re- 
serve cities  and  to  designate  the  banks  therein  situated  as  country 
banks  at  its  discretion. 

6.  To  require  the  removal  of  officials  of  federal  reserve  banks 
for  incompetency,  dereliction  of  duty,  fraud  or  deceit. 

7.  To  require  the  writing  off  of  doubtful  or  worthless  assets 
upon  the  books  and  balance  sheets  of  federal  reserve  banks. 

8.  To  suspend  the  further  operations  of  any  federal  reserve 
banks  and  appoint  a  receiver  therefor. 

9.  To  perform  the  duties,  functions  or  services  specified  or  im- 
plied in  this  act. 

A  reserve  bank  is  authorized  to  discount  notes  and  bills  of  ex- 
change for  its  members  providing  such  arise  from  commercial  trans- 
actions and  do  not  run  over  45  days.  It  may  discount  paper  running 
not  over  120  days  when  its  own  reserve  exceeds  33  1-3%,  but  not 
more  than  50%  of  the  total  so  discounted  shall  have  a  maturity  of 
over  60  days. 

In  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  the  large  banks  are  auth- 
orized to  accept  drafts  or  bills  of  exchange  when  such  are  drawn 
for  strictly  commercial  transactions  either  domestic  or  foreign.  These 
are  called  bankers'  bills  and  are  much  in  favor.  Finance  bills  are 
those  which  are  ordinarily  given  for  temporary  additional  capital. 
As  the  banks  of  this  country  have  never  been  authorized  to  accept 
drafts,  the  large  mercantile  and  manufacturing  corporations,  firms 
and  individuals  have  out  their  paper  on  the  market  through  note 
brokers,  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  payment  of  the  drafts  drawn 
against  their  own  products  to  meet  them  when  due.  Under  European 
custom,  these  drafts  would  have  been  accepted  by  the  banks  thereby 
giving  the  commercial  interests  a  wide  market  within  which  to  dis- 
pose of  the  same,  and  suffice  for  their  needs  primarily. 

The  provision  of  the  Owen-Glass  Bill,  whereby  reserve  banks  are 
authorized  to  accept  drafts,  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  its  best  features, 
as  it  facilitates  business  in  a  natural  way  and  allows  banks  to  perform 
functional  duties  for  which  they  are  naturally  created.  This  is  a  step 
toward  wresting  from  London  its  cherished  prestige  of  being  the 
financial  center  of  the  world.  This  privilege  will  also  stimulate  our 
foreign  commerce  and  perhaps  aid  in  a  measure  in  building  up  our 
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RicrchAnt  marine,  a  branch  of  transportation  business  which  has  long 
been  practically  monopolized  by  England  and  Germany.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  inflation  and  the  difficulty  of  judging  of  the  quality  of 
such  bankers'  bills  should  be  guarded  against  by  the  restriction  of 
such  power  to  banks  possessed  of  a  capital  of,  say,  $1,000,000  or  over. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
direct  that  all  United  States  funds  shall  be  deposited  in  the  federal 
reserve  banks  which  shall  pay  such  rate  of  interest  as  he  shall  di- 
rect. The  government  and  member  banks  shall  be  the  only  de- 
positors in  these  federal  reserve  banks,  but  they  can  buy  and  sell 
United  States  government  and  state,  or  foreign  securities,  also  coin 
or  bullion. 

That  no  misapprehension  may  exist  in  your  minds  as  to  my  po- 
sition relative  to  the  National  Bank  system,  I  would  state  that  it 
would  be  almost  a  crime  to  subplart  the  system  as  a  whole.  This  is 
what  would  to  my  mind  have  been  ihe  inevitable  result  of  the  Owen- 
Glass  Bill  had  it  passed  the  Senate  as  it  came  from  the  House.  The 
word  assassination  would  most  forcibly  express  it  as  no  doubt  large 
numbers  of  national  banks  would  have  surrendered  their  charters  and 
probably  enough  to  have  left  the  bill  as  an  empty  shell  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Possibly  the  most  important  feature  of  a  banking  and  currency 
bill  at  this  date  would  be  that  of  its  note  issue  provisions.  $500,- 
000.000  can  be  issued  and  in  addition  thereto  an  amount  equal  to  the 
reduction  of  the  national  bank  notes  after  the  passage  of  the  act. 
Federal  reserve  banks  can  secure  the  treasury  notes  upon  furnishing 
an  equal  amount  of  commercial  notes  and  bills  as  collateral  thereto, 
conforming  to  the  provision  of  the  act,  subject,  however,  to  the  right 
of  the  federal  reserve  board  to  reject  such  application  should  it  so 
decide;  if  furnished,  the  federal  reserve  bank  to  segregate  in  its  vaults 
and  carry  to  a  special  account  on  its  books  gold  or  lawful  money 
equal  to  33  1-3%  and  pay  such  rate  of  interest  as  may  be  established. 
All  treasury  notes  issued  shall  be  a  first  and  paramount  lien  on  all  the 
assets  of  the  bank.  The  great  desideratum  in  connection  with  these 
treasury  notes,  which  are  after  all  bank  notes,  as  the  banks  secure 
them  and  are  responsible  for  them,  is  that  the  redemption  facilities 
should  be  ample.  Neither  should  there  be  any  question  of  their  re- 
demption in  gold  if  required  when  presented  at  any  of  the  so-called 
federal  banks,  or  at  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Each  federal  bank  should  be  required  each  day,  or  at  short 
periods,  to  send  to  the  other  banks  notes  issued  by  them  for  re- 
demption in  gold  or  otherwise.  This  would  insure  the  amount  of  cir- 
culating notes  needed  for  trade  requirements  and  no  more.  The 
Owen-Glass  Bill  seems  to  be  faulty  in  that  there  is  no  incentive  to  a 
federal  reserve  bank  to  present  these  notes  to  other  banks  for  re- 
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demption  as  the  dividend  of  five  per  centum  belonging  to  the  mem- 
ber banks  as  stockholders  is  fixed  and  interest  on  the  notes,  or  a  tax 
on  them,  would  simply  go  back  to  the  government.  We  must  have 
redemption  and  cancellation  of  bank  notes  or  we  fail  in  securing 
elasticity  or  flexibility  (whatever  we  may  term  it)  a  thing  so  much  to 
be  desired.  The  federal  reserve  board  is  empowered  to  refuse  ap- 
plications for  notes.  This  is  faulty,  for  there  should  be  perfect  flux 
and  reflux  of  this  circulating  medium  based  on  the  required  reserve 
of  gold  whether  33  1/3%  or  more  as  agreed  upon,  together  with  the 
added  cover  of  short  term  liquid  assets  to  be  provided  in  the  shape 
of  high  commercial  notes  or  acceptances. 

No  national  bank  can  increase  its  circulation  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  and  should  the  amount  be  reduced  at  any  time  by  with- 
drawals such  cannot  be  reissued.  It  should  seem  that  the  provision 
in  this  bill  as  to  the  refunding  of  2%  United  States  bonds  now  used 
to  secure  the  circulation  of  the  national  banks  is  illiberal.  No  bank 
is  to  be  permitted  to  present  more  than  5%  of  its  bonds  for  any  one 
year,  and  is  then  to  receive  3%  bonds  without  the  circulation  privi- 
lege, payable  twenty  years  after  date  of  issue.  All  holders  of  2% 
bonds  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  can  have  them  refunded  for  the  3% 
bonds,  payable  after  twenty  years. 

December  6,  1913. 

The  Boy  Scout  Movement. 

By  W.  Leroy  MacGowan 

The  story  of  Scouting  begins  among  the  bursting  shells  and  fly- 
ing bullets  of  the  Boer  War.  The  British  in  Mafeking  were  hard 
pressed;  hospitals  were  full  and  every  man  was  needed  at  his  post. 
At  this  point  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  collected  the  boys  of  the  town, 
drilled  them,  and  set  them  to  work  tending  the  sick,  relieving  the 
men  on  guard,  and  carrying  messages  on  bicycle  from  one  outpost 
to  another.  The  boys  behaved  like  young  heroes  and  when  the  hard- 
ships of  the  war  were  over  they  stood  up  with  the  veterans  to  receive 
their  medals. 

When  General  Baden-Powell  returned  to  England  he  tried  an  ex- 
periment. He  gathered  the  boys  of  Surrey  together,  told  them 
stories  and  drilled  them  a  little.  Then  he  put  them  into  uniform 
and  took  them  into  the  woods.  Here  he  showed  them  how  to  camp 
and  how  to  play  Indian;  he  taught  them  cooking  and  trailing  and 
first  aid;  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  woods;  and  how  to 
unravel  the  secrets  of  nature  for  themselves  by  training  their  eyes 
and  their  powers  of  observation. 

The  boys  took  up  the  idea  in  an  instant  and  soon  all  over  England 
boys  were  clamoring  to  become  Scouts.     Baden-Powell  wrote  a  book 
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in  which  he  set  up  standards  of  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Scouts  and  instituted  various  decrees  of  proficiency  in  Scouting  and 
woodcraft.  This  hook,  "Scouting  for  Boys,"  was  published  in  1907. 
Inside  of  a  year  there  were  thousands  of  Boy  Scouts  in  all  parts  of 
the  Empire. 

The  Mafcking  hardships  had  brought  out  the  good  in  the  colonial 
boys  and  had  made  heroes  of  them.  Now  Baden-PowcU  proposed  by 
peaceful  methods  to  develop  the  heroic  in  the  English  boys,  make 
them  manly,  self-reliant,  and  responsible. 

Early  in  1910,  Mr.  W.  D.  Boyce,  of  Chicago,  was  travelling  in 
England  and  while  in  London  had  occasion  to  inquire  his  way  of  a 
bright-faced  lad  in  a  street  car.  The  boy  took  pains  with  his  di- 
rections and  Mr.  Boyce  handed  him  a  coin.  The  boy  saluted.  "I 
can't  take  it,  thank  you,"  he  said.  Mr.  Boyce  was  surprised.  An  un- 
usual boy.  He  questioned  further  asd  found  the  boy  belonged  to  a 
company  of  Boy  Scouts,  one  of  whose  duties  was  to  do  a  good  turn 
to  someone  every  day  and  that  without  pay.  Mr.  Boyce  took  occasion 
to  learn  all  about  Scouting  before  he  left  London  and  was  deeply 
impressed  with  what  he  heard.  After  a  conference  with  General 
Baden-Powell,  he  interested  friends  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in 
February,  1910,  incorporated  an  organization  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Simultaneously  with  the  growth  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  in 
England,  other  boys*  organizations  had  developed  in  the  United 
States,  some  of  which  already  had  national  headquarters. 

Among  these  were  Thompson  Seton's  Woodcraft  Indians, 
which  through  standards  of  physical  skill  and  woodcraft,  sought  to 
develop  not  only  health  and  endurance  but  by  their  mode  of  organi- 
zation awake  the  social  virtues  of  honesty,  responsibility  and  co- 
operation. 

The  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  founded  by  William  Byron  Forbush, 
had  grown  to  a  membership  of  40,000.  Their  object,  the  "achieve- 
ment of  Christian  knightliness,"  is  sought  through  service;  the  suc- 
cessful appeal  to  the  boy  lying  in  its  picturesque  activites. 

Dan  Beard's  Boy  Pioneers  set  up  standards  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility and  proficiency  in  out-of-door  life  and  handicraft. 

The  Knights  of  the  Holy  Grail,  founded  by  the  Rev.  Perry  Ed- 
wards, makes  a  successful  appeal  to  the  mystic  side  of  the  boy's  na- 
ture and  was  organized  in  thirty-eight  states  of  the  Union  and  abroad. 

The  American  Boy  Scouts — not  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America — was 
a  purely  military  organization  whose  object  was  to  exalt  patriotism 
and  good  citizenship. 

These  and  several  other  boys'  organizations  were  operating  suc- 
cessfully in  the  United  States  when  the  organization  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  was  made  in  1910.     By  July  of  that  year  all  but 
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one  of  these  organizations  had  merged  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  their  leaders  taking  places  in  its  ranks  as  members  of  its 
National  Council.  The  continuation  of  the  military  Scouts  was  a 
cause  of  trouble  and  annoyance  and,  because  of  its  external  similarity 
to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  raised  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
latter's  aims  which  greatly  retarded  the  advance  of  the  Scout  Move- 
ment. People  couldn't  and  wouldn't  distinguish  between  the  military 
ideals  of  the  one  and  the  non-military  ideals  of  the  other.  With  the 
disbanding  of  the  miliary  Scout  organization  this  illuson  was  done 
away  with. 

All  these  boys'  organizations  which  I  have  mentioned  were  op- 
erating successfully  and  by  various  methods  were  trying  to  accom- 
plish the  same  thing,  that  is,  to  develop  the  boys'  character  so  that  he 
might  become  a  more  useful  citizen.  The  methods  of  all  were  based 
on  some  need  or  interest  of  the  adolescent  and,  since  they  adapted 
themselves  to  his  nature,  they  were  successful.  Is  it  a  matter  of  any 
wonder,  then,  that  founders  of  successful  boys'  organizations — spec- 
ialists, if  you  please,  in  boy  work — by  combining  forces,  should  evolve 
a  system  of  adolescent  education  which  is  eminently  adapted  to  its 
purpose. 

A  conference  of  representatives  was  called  from  all  existing  or- 
ganizations interested  in  any  way  with  the  boy  question.  Thirty  or- 
ganizations responded  and  the  Boy  Scouts  were  permanently  or- 
ganized as  follows:  The  administration  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  is  in  the  hands  of  a  National  Council,  working  through  an 
Executive  Board.  (This  Boatd  is  elected  by  the  National  Council  and 
has  charge  of  all  business  of  the  organization.  It  has  also  legislative 
powers,  grants  charters  to  Local  Councils  throughout  the  country, 
commissions  Scout  Masters,  copyrights  badges  and  uniforms  and 
arranges  for  their  manufacture. 

President  Wilson  is  honorary  President  of  the  organization  and 
Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Ex-President  Taft  are  honorary  Vice  Presi- 
dents. The"  National  Council  and  Executive  Board  are  likewise  com- 
posed of  men  of  national  reputation,  resulting  in  an  unusual  and  effi- 
cient group  of  officers. 

The  National  Council  elected,  as  Chief  Scout,  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton  who  appoints  a  staflF  of  experts  charged  with  the  development 
of  the  Scout  programs.  A  National  Scout  Commissioner  is  head  of 
a  staff  of  official  representatives  of  various  national  organizations,  en- 
gaged in  boy  work,  to  adapt  the  activities  of  the  Scouts  to  the  needs 
of  the  groups  represented  and  to  maintain  a  high  grade  of  leadership 
in  the  work. 

I  have  said  that  the  Scout  organization  is  a  fusion  of  the  best 
ideas  of  the  most  expert  boy  leaders.  Let  me  add  that  such  an  or- 
ganization cannot  be  successful  without  the  leadership  of  experts.     In 
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order  to  direct  boy  work  it  is  necessary  to  know  boys  thoroughly, 
which  is  not  so  easy  as  it  would  seem  at  first  thought.  First  of  all, 
one  must  be  adapted  to  the  work;  next,  he  must  study  his  work; 
third,  he  must  be  experienced,  before  he  can  hope  to  handle  boyt 
successfully  "en  masse." 

Now  I  know  that  every  man  who  has  not  tried  his  luck  at 
handling  boys  considers  himself  perfectly  capable  of  doing  so  and 
thinks  he  knows  all  about  boys,  because  he  has  been  one  himself. 
If  he  does,  he  is  an  unusual  man.  Neither  does  the  fact  that  a  man 
has  a  boy  or  two  necessarily  give  him  thorough  knowledge  of  boy- 
hood. He  will  know  one  or  two  boys  thoroughly,  of  course,  and,  if  he 
has  time  to  observe,  he  may  come  to  know  more. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  we  don't  know  boy  nature  with- 
out taking  special  pains  to  do  so.  First  of  all,  the  normal  boy  is  so 
little  introspective  that  he  doesn't  analyze  his  moods  and  feelings, 
nor  his  habits,  nor  his  inclinations — he  doesn't  know  himself  well 
enough  to  remember.  Second,  the  metamorphosis  from  childhood  to 
manhood  is  so  complete  that  most  men  forget  utterly  the  viewpoint 
and  the  feelings  of  boyhood.  Incidents  and  events  remain  in  the 
memory  but  the  feelings  and  emotions  coincident  with  them  are 
gone.  We  have  lost  the  golden  spectacles,  as  it  were,  and  so  cannot 
see  these  things  in  the  same  light.  Third,  the  characteristics  of 
adolescent  boyhood  are  so  diverse  in  individuals  that  even  those  who 
can  analyze  their  younger  selves  from  memory — and  some  men  seem 
to  be  able  to  do  so — are  familiar  with  only  one  type  of  boyhood. 

Two  traits  of  adolescence  I  wish  you  to  notice.  First,  the  gang 
instinct — for  instinct  it  seems  to  be — the  propensity  of  boys  to  form 
gangs  or  small  clubs  or  groups,  which  appears  in  every  normal  boy; 
and  second,  the  trait  of  loyalty  to  the  gang  leader,  and  later  to  a 
chosen  ideal,  whether  of  manhood,  or  of  athletics,  or  of  deviltry.  It 
is  on  these  two  traits,  both  of  them  universal,  and  both  of  them 
powerful — the  gang  spirit  and  the  hero-worship — that  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  is  principally  based.  Among  the  Scouts,  the  Patrol  takes 
the  place  of  the  gang — it  is  the  gang.  It  draws  out  the  boy's  loyalty 
and  allegiance  and  its  leader  becomes  their  leader.  Later  the  Scout 
Master,  if  he  be  a  successful  leader  of  boys,  draws  their  allegiance 
to  himself  and,  for  a  number  of  years,  it  may  be  his  privilege  to  be 
a  most  important  factor  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  his  wards. 

An  examination  of  the  Boy  Scout's  handbook  will  convince  one 
that  it  was  formulated  by  men  who  knew  their  ground  thoroughly. 
Its  contents  are  most  attractive  to  the  boy.  Its  activities  are  just  the 
thing  he  wants  to  do.  There  isn't  a  "Don't"  in  the  book,  nor  a  pro- 
hibition of  any  kind,  nor  any  preaching.  The  keynote  is  activity  from 
start  to  finish.     He  sees  fun  ahead.     That's  why  he  joins  the  Scouts. 

Scouting  is  a  greal  deal  more  than  mere  outdoor  activity,  how- 
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ever.  It  touches  the  boy's  interest  at  every  point.  Besides  training 
him  in  wood  craft  and  wood  lore,  such  as  being  able  to  find  his  di- 
rection in  the  woods  without  a  compass,  find  the  latitude  by  the  stars, 
to  know  the  birds,  fish,  reptiles,  insects,  stars,  flowers,  etc.,  it  in- 
structs him  how  to  camp  out,  to  swim,  to  row,  to  care  for  his  health, 
to  appreciate  good  manners,  to  render  services  in  injuries,  play  fair, 
compete  always  with  regard  to  his  honor,  to  understand  and  to 
achieve  good  citizenship — "to  know,  to  be,  and  to  do." 

The  boy  is  held  responsible  for  a  certain  amount  of  solid  knowl- 
edge and  skill  before  he  is  permitted  to  join  the  lowest,  or  Tenderfoot 
degree  of  Scouting.     First  of  all,  he  must  be  twelve  years  of  age. 
An  examination  is  given  him  consisting  of  three  parts. 
Requirements  for  Tenderfoot. 

1.  Know  the  scout  law,  sign,  salute,  and  significance  of  the 
badge. 

2.  Know  the  composition  and  history  of  the  national  flag  and 
the  customary  forms  of  respect  due  to  it. 

3.  Tie  four  out  of  the  following  knots:  square  or  reef,  sheet- 
bend,  bowline,  fisherman's,  sheepshank,  halter,  clove  hitch,  timber 
hitch,  or  two  half  hitches. 

He  then  takes  the  scout  oath,  is  enrolled  as  a  tenderfoot  and  is 
entitled  to  wear  the  tenderfoot  badge. 

Let  us  see  what  this  involves.  The  Scout  Law  consists  of  twelve 
parts.  The  candidate  must  not  only  be  able  to  repeat  the  Law  from 
memory  but  must  be  prepared  to  explain  and  apply  each  point  of  the 
law. 

A  Scout  is 

1.  Trustworthy  7.     Obedient 

2.  Loyal  8.     Cheerful 

3.  Helpful  9.     Thrifty 

4.  Friendly  10.     Brave 

5.  Courteous  11.     Clean 

6.  Kind  12.     Reverent. 

Can  you  think  of  a  more  complete  set  of  rules  of  conduct?  And 
yet  it  is  no  impracticable  set  of  Sunday  School  rules.  That  law  is 
hammered  into  the  boys  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  They  must 
be  affected  to  some  extent  by  a  familiarity  with  these  ideals.  In  some 
cases  the  boy  is  completely  made  over.  And  when  you  think  of  a 
lot  of  harum-scarum  lads,  not  only  willing,  but  eager,  to  abide  by  the 
Scout  Law  it  looks  as  if  something  had  happened  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. It  has.  The  consummate  skill  with  which  the  Scout  activities 
were  prepared  enables  us  to  make  the  boys  want  to  do  these  things. 

I  want  you  to  see  what  kind  of  examination  we  give  the  boys.  I 
give  the  requirements  for  the  Merit  badge  in  public  health.  By  win- 
ning five  specific  badges,  the  Scout  receives  the  degrees  of  Life 
Scout.  The  badges  specified  are  athletics,  personal  health,  public 
health,  first  aid,  life  saving. 
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1.  State  what  the  chief  causes  of  each  of  the  following  diseases 
are:  tuberculosis,  typhoid,  malaria. 

2.  Draw  a  diagram  showing  how  the  house  fly  carries  disease. 

3.  Tell  what  should  be  done  to  a  house  which  has  been  occupied 
by  a  person  who  has  had  a  contagious  disease. 

4.  Tell  how  a  Scout  may  cooperate  with  the  board  of  health  in 
preventing  disease. 

5.  Describe  the  method  used  in  his  community  in  disposing  of 
garbage. 

6.  Tell  how  a  city  should  protect  its  foods;  milk,  meat,  and  ex- 
posed food. 

7.  Tell  how  to  plan  the  sanitary  care  of  a  camp. 

8.  State  the  reason  why  school  children  should  undergo  a  medi- 
cal examination. 

This  involves  some  little  study  and  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
Scout.  When  you  know  that  one  hundred  per  cent,  is  required  in  all 
Merit  Badge  examinations  you  will  understand  why  a  Merit  Badge  is 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  of  treasures. 

The  examination  for  first  aid  includes  the  national  Red  Cross 
examination  so  that  Scouts  who  win  this  badge  are  also  members  of 
the  Red  Cross  Society  and  are  entitled  to  wear  the  arm  badge  of  the 
society.  These  tests  for  the  Life  Scout  degree  are  so  difficult  that, 
so  far,  only  about  twenty-five  Scouts  in  the  United  States  have  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  them  all. 

So  you  see,  Scouting  is  not  a  lot  of  lectures  or  talks  or  exercises 
or  hikes,  but  is  the  development  of  resourcefulness  by  actual  experi- 
ence with  life  and  citizenship  through  activity  and  daily  routine.  The 
movement  is  pregnant  with  all  sorts  of  opportunities.  When  men 
turn  from  improving  the  breed  of  horses  or  dogs  and  start  improving 
the  breed  of  boys,  they  will  take  up  Scout  work,  for  that's  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  And  we  need  all  the  cooperation  and  help  we  can 
get 


January  3,  1914. 

Recent  Federal  Legislation  as  Affecting  Existing  Treaties. 

By  N.  C.  Sill. 

The  impression  has  been  growing  in  the  minds  of  many  observ- 
ers of  national  and  international  affairs  that  the  United  States  has  not 
always  displayed  the  proper  and  customary  consideration  for  the  ac- 
cepted meaning  of  some  of  her  important  treaties  with  other  coun- 
tries when  passing  new  legislation  which  has  relation  to  matters  cov- 
ered by  existing  treaties. 

A  treaty  is  a  formal  agreement  or  compact,  duly  concluded  and 
ratified,  between  two  or  more  nations.  It  is  also  properly  defined  as 
a  contract  between  two  or  more  nations.  The  existence  and  obser- 
vance of  treaties  follows  the  formation  and  existence  of  states  and 
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nations  and  from  very  early  times  the  questions  arising  from  the  in- 
terpretation of  treaties  have  occupied  an  important  place  in  histories 
as  the  treaties  themselves  have  been  closely  allied  to  the  growth  of 
nations  and  may  be  said  to  have  helped  to  make  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  system  by  tending  to  promote  international 
good  will  and  common  interests,  thereby  often  preventing  disagree- 
ment and  possible  war. 

Treaties  are  recorded  on  the  monuments  of  Assyria  and  Egypt; 
they  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  and  they  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  Greek  and  Roman  histories.  Through  all  of  these 
centuries  and  until  very  modern  times,  the  treaty  in  one  form  or  an- 
other has  served  as  almost  the  only  medium  of  understanding  and  as 
the  only  binding  force  between  nations.  It  therefore  follows  natural- 
ly that  the  observance  of  treaty  provisions  has  also  been  from  ancient 
times  a  national  necessity  and  the  integrity  and  national  honor  of  a 
nation  among  nations  has  been  determined  by  that  nation's  attitude 
toward  its  international  contracts. 

In  monarchies  the  treaty  making  power  is  usually  vested  in  the 
sovereign.  Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  President 
is  empowered  to  make  treaties  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
being  necessary.  By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  treaties, 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  are  a  part  of  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  and  bind  the  Judiciary  of  every  State  as  well 
as  of  the  United  States. 

Treaties  are  of  many  kinds  and  have  many  purposes  but  they 
have  in  common  certain  essential  characteristics.  The  duration  of 
treaties  is  based  upon  custom  and  still  presents  some  debatable  ques- 
tions. The  binding  force  of  a  treaty  ceases  upon  the  dissolution  of 
one  of  the  contracting  states;  by  the  object  matter  of  the  agreement 
ceasing  to  exist;  by  full  performance;  by  performance  becoming  im- 
possible; by  lapse  of  the  time  for  which  the  agreement  was  made;  by 
mutual  release;  by  "denunciation"  by  one  party  under  a  power  re- 
served in  the  treaty.  By  a  breach  on  either  side,  the  treaty  usually 
becomes  not  void  but  voidable.  A  total  change  of  circumstances  is 
also  held  to  be  sufficient  cause  for  termination  of  treaty  obligations, 
but  this  contention  is  not  recognized  as  being  applicable  to  most 
treaties  and  has  been  put  forward  as  a  reason  for  breaking  treaty 
obligations  when  it  appeared  to  be  entirely  unjustified.  To  prevent 
such  abuses  the  London  Protocol  of  1871  lays  down  the  following  rule 
which  is  of  special  interest  to  this  discussion  as  it  pertains  to  one  of 
our  treaties  which  will  be  discussed  later.  It  states  "that  it  is  an  es- 
sential principle  of  the  law  of  nations  that  no  power  can  liberate  itself 
from  the  engagements  of  a  treaty,  nor  modify  the  stipulation  thereof, 
unless  with  the  consent  of  the  contracting  powers,  by  means  of  an 
amicable  arrangement." 
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It  is  not  claimed  that  the  United  States  is  obliged  to  submit  to 
such  action  under  all  circumstances,  but  it  is  of  vital  importance  for 
us  to  know  what  the  generally  accepted  rule  among  European  na- 
tions is  in  this  important  respect  and  to  realize  that  we  are  to  a  great 
extent  subject  to  such  an  interpretation  of  treaties  between  ourselves 
and  these  nations  as  they  are  following  among  themselves. 

Treaties  are  in  most  cases  suspended  if  not  terminated  by  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  the  contracting  parties.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  the  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  treaties  are  not  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  applicable  to  contracts  in  private  law.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  a  great  and  growing  nation  like  the  United  States 
should,  in  its  political  and  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
often  encounter  diflferences  of  opinion  over  the  interpretation  of  its 
treaties  and  during  the  past  few  years  such  differences  have  arisen 
and  have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted  either  through  the  usual  diplo- 
matic channels  or  by  submission  to  some  form  of  Arbitration  Board 
or  Commission  often  provided  for  in  the  treaty  itself  or  by  special 
arbitration  treaty  with  the  nation  in  question.  It  is  not  with  this  class 
of  minor  differences  that  we  are  concerned,  but  with  a  recent  ten- 
dency of  our  Congress  to  pass  legislation  which  is  in  apparent  and 
much  discussed  violation  of  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  some  of 
our  existing  treaties. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  thor- 
oughly discuss  the  several  illustrations  of  recent  legislation  which 
have  come  into  conflict  with  our  treaties  and  we  will  pass  without 
comment  the  Russian  Commercial  Treaty  incident  and  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  Italian  Immigrant  question,  both  of  which 
have  been  dealt  with  through  diplomatic  channels  with  more  or  less 
success.  The  Japanese  land  question  will  not  be  touched  upon  as  it 
comes  under  State  and  not  Federal  Legislation.  The  most  import- 
ant instance  of  the  tendency  we  are  discussing  is  the  Panama  Canal 
Act,  certain  portions  of  which  are  in  apparent  conflict  with  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  with  Great  Britain.  This  Act  was  passed  by  a 
Republican  Administration,  August  24,  1912. 

The  fourteen  sections  of  the  Act  provide  for  the  opening,  main- 
tenance, protection  and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  sani- 
tation and  government  of  the  Canal  Zone.  Section  5  is  in  part  as 
follows : 

"That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe  and  from 
time  to  time  change  the  tolls  that  shall  be  levied  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal;  Provided, 
that  no  tolls,  when  prescribed  as  above,  shall  be  changed  unless  six 
months'  notice  thereof  shall  have  been  given  by  the  President  by 
proclamation.  No  tolls  shall  be  levied  upon  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States." 

In  as  much  as  foreign  ships  are  not  allowed  by  federal  law  to 
engage  in  our  Coastwise  trade  or,  in  other  words,  to  pass  from  one 
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American  port  to  another  for  trading  purposes,  it  is  evident  that  only 
American  vessels  are  exempted  from  toll  payment  under  the  clause 
just  read.  The  remainder  of  Section  5  of  the  Act  proceeds  to  amend 
Section  4132  of  the  revised  Statutes  defining  in  detail  the  require- 
ments as  to  building,  ownership  and  business  of  ships  which  may  be 
given  American  registry  and  thereby  be  permitted  to  engage  in  Coast- 
wise trade.  "The  President  is  authorized  to  make,  and  from  time 
to  time  amend,  regulations  governing  operations  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  passage  and  control  of  vessels  through  the  same  or 
any  part  thereof,"  and  this  Section  further  provides  a  general  scale 
and  basis  of  measurement  upon  which  the  tolls  are  to  be  established. 
In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  Canal  Act,  President  Taft 
issued  November  13,  1912,  a  proclamation  prescribing  the  rates  of  toll 
to  be  paid  by  vessels  using  the  Panama  Canal.  They  are  briefly  as 
follows: 

1.  Merchant  vessels  with  passengers  or  cargo,  $1.20  per  net  ves- 

sel, ton,  100  cubic  foot,  of  earning  capacity. 

2.  Same  class  of  vessels  without  cargo  or  passengers,  40%  less. 

3.  Naval  vessels  other  than  supply  ships,  50c  per  displacement 

ton. 

4.'  Upon  Army  and  Navy  transports,  supply  ships,  etc.,  $120  per 
net  ton. 

These  rates  were  based  largely  upon  the  recommendations  of 
Emery  R.  Johnson  who  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Panama  Canal  traffic  and  tolls  under  the  authority  of  the 
War  Department  and  submitted  to  Congress  the  result  of  his  find- 
ings in  a  report  which  represents  a  scientific  investigation  and  analysis 
of  the  traffic  conditions  arising  from  the  opening  of  the  Canal  and  his 
conclusions  as  to  the  tolls  which  should  be  charged. 

The  President's  proclamation  formed  the  completion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's labors  to  establish  before  the  world  not  only  the  tolls  to 
be  charged  but  also  its  attitude  toward  all  foreign  countries  in  dis- 
criminating in  favor  of  its  own  shipping.  Immediately  protests  were 
made  by  Great  Britain  against  the  provision  of  the  Canal  Act  which 
exempts  American  coastwise  vessels  from  the  payment  of  tolls,  upon 
the  assumption  that  such  a  provision  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
obligations  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  November  18,  1901. 

That  portion  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  with  which  the  5th 
Section  of  the  Canal  Act  is  supposed  to  conflict,  reads  as  follows: 

"The  United  States  adopts,  as  the  basis  of  the  neutralization  of 
such  ship  canal,  the  following  rules,  substantially  as  embodied  in  the 
Convention  of  Constantinople,  signed  the  28th  day  of  October,  1888, 
for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal;  that  is  to  say: 

"1.  The  Canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  Commerce 
and  of  War  of  all  Nations  observing  these  Rules,  on  terms  of  entire 
equality,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any  such 
nation  or  its  citizens,  or  subjects,  in  respect  to  the  conditions  or 
charges    of   traffic,   or    otherwise.    Such    conditions    and   charges    of 
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trmflk  shall  be  ju§t  md  equitable  *  *  *  *  No  change  of  terri- 
torial sovereignty  or  of  the  International  relations  of  the  Country  or 
Countries  traversed  by  the  beforementioncd  Canal  shall  affect  the 
general  principle  of  neutralization  or  the  obligation  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  under  the  present  treaty." 

The  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901  concluded  between  properly 
accredited  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
superseded  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850.  To  show  the  reason 
for  making  this  new  treaty  and  to  fully  understand  the  purpose  and 
intent  underlying  the  same,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  its  his- 
torical back-grounds.  In  1826,  Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of  State,  in- 
structed delegates  to  the  Panama  Congress  that  if  a  Canal  should  be 
constructed  through  the  Isthmus  "the  benefits  of  it  ought  not  to  be 
exclusively  appropriated  to  any  one  nation,  but  should  be  extended 
to  all  parts  of  the  globe  upon  the  payment  of  a  just  compensation  or 
reasonable  tolls."  In  1835  the  United  States  Senate  desired  that 
regulations  with  the  Governments  of  other  nations  be  opened  "for 
the  purpose  of  securing  forever  the  free  and  equal  right  of  navigating 
such  canal  to  all  such  nations,  on  the  payment  of  such  reasonable 
tolls,"  etc.  In  1848  was  ratified  a  Treaty  wherein  Granada,  now  Co- 
lumbia, "guarantees  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  no 
other  tolls  or  charges  shall  be  levied  or  collected  upon  citizens  of 
the  United  States  over  any  road  or  Canal  that  may  be  made  by  the 
Government  of  New  Granada,  than  is,  under  like  circumstances,  levied 
upon  the  Granadian  citizens."  President  Polk's  message  to  the  Sen- 
ate explained  the  purpose  of  this  treaty,  "to  secure  to  all  nations  the 
free  and  equal  right  of  passage  over  the  Isthmus." 

The  Qayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  having  in  mind  chiefly  a  canal  through  Nicaragua, 
agreed  that  neither  of  the  two  Countries  will  hold,  "directly  or  in- 
directly for  ctizens  or  subjects  of  the  one,  any  rights  or  advantages  in 
regard  to  Commerce  or  navigation  through  the  said  canal  which  shall 
not  be  offered  on  the  same  terms  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
other,"  and  "that  the  treaty  shall  extend  in  principle  to  any  canal  or 
railway  across  the  Isthmus,"  and  that  it  is  understood  "that  the 
parties  constructing  or  owning  the  same  shall  impose  no  other  charges 
or  conditions  of  traffic  thereupon  than  the  aforesaid  Governments 
shall  approve  of  as  just  and  equitable;  and  that  the  same  canals  or 
railways  being  open  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  on  equal  terms,  shall  also  be  open  on  like  terms 
to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  every  other  state  which  is  willing  to 
grant  thereto  such  protection  as  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
engage  to  afford."  In  1858  Louis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  writing  to 
the  British  Minister  of  the  United  States,  said,  as  to  the  Clayton-Bul- 
wer Treaty:  "The  principle  was  that  the  Interoceanic  routes  should 
be  neutral  and  free  to  all  nations  alike."     In  1881,  James  G.  Blaine, 
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Secretary  of  State,  reaffirmed  this  opinion  in  writing  to  the  United 
States  Minister  to  Great  Britain. 

During  the  half  century's  existence  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty 
the  conditions  gradually  changed  and  at  different  times  our  Govern- 
ment placed  itself  on  record  as  first  favoring,  and  then  absolutely 
affirming  that  if  a  canal  was  to  be  built  it  must  be  built  by  the  United 
States,  for  the  reason  that  the  United  States  was  the  only  American 
power  having  sufficient  resources  and  if  any  European  power  were  to 
construct  it  there  would  be  conflict  with  our  policy  respecting 
European  interference  in  American  affairs.  This  attitude  became 
positive  after  the  collapse  of  the  French  company  in  1889. 

It  therefore  became  necessary  in  1901,  in  order  to  permit  the 
United  States  to  build  and  control  the  canal  absolutely,  to  replace  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  and  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  was  conclud- 
ed with  such  provisions  and  still  retaining  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
old  treaty  as  to  neutrality  as  evidenced  by  the  quotations  from  both 
treaties  which  have  been  made.  In  fact  the  new  treaty  expressly 
states  that  it  is  to  be  made  without  impairing  the  principle  of  neu- 
tralization stated  in  Article  8,  of  the  Old  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty, 
which  is  "a  neutralization  upon  the  basis  of  absolute  equality  of  the 
treatment  of  the  ships  and  citizens  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  ships  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States." 

You  now  have  before  you  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  outline  of 
the  meaning  and  history  surrounding  the  treaty  now  in  force  with 
Great  Britain,  but  it  is  at  least  sufficient  to  show  a  very  apparent,  and 
to  the  average  mind,  a  probable  basis  for  the  British  protests.  The 
first  note  from  the  British  Minister  to  our  Secretary  of  State  came 
during  the  debate  in  Congress  over  the  Act,  and  before  its  passage 
in  July.  The  formal  protest  from  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Great  Britain,  was  written  after  the 
passage  of  the  Act  in  November. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  present  the  arguments  in  detail  which 
have  been  presented  in  support  of  both  sides  of  this  controversy  as 
they  are  naturally  very  lengthy  and  are  concerned  largely  with  highly 
technical  consideration  of  the  phraseology  of  the  treaties  and  acts  of 
Congress  concerned.  It  has  been  rather  our  effort  to  show  by  quo- 
tation from  the  treaties  and  Acts  concerned  and  from  outside  au- 
thoritive  comment  that  there  does  exist  a  strong  probability  that  the 
United  States  has  approached  so  nearly  to  a  violation  of  its  treaty 
obligations,  if  it  has  not  actually  violated  them,  that  it  now  finds  itself 
in  a  position  where  it  should  take  one  of  two  distinct  courses  of  ac- 
ton. Remove  by  further  legislation  the  discriminating  portion  of  the 
Canal  Act  or  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  all  diplomatic  efforts  to 
reach  an  agreement  as  now  seems  certain  the  submission  of  the  whole 
question  to  whatever  form  of  arbitration  that  may  be  provided  for 
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in  our  arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain  In  this  connection  refer- 
ence, will  be  made  to  the  opinions  of  several  who  are  privileged  to 
speak  with  authority  as  to  their  opinion  of  the  British  contention 
that,  in  the  event  of  other  methods  failing,  the  points  of  contention 
should  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

Former  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Richard  Olncy,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  American  Society  of  International  Law  in  April,  1913, 
in  which  he  strongly  supports  the  United  States'  position  but  states 
in  his  conclusion:  "To  the  English  contention  that  the  controversy 
should  be  referred  to  arbitration  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  answer. 
Both  Countries  are  firmly  committed  to  arbitration  as  the  best  method 
for  the  settlement  for  international  disputes.  It  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed without  argument  that,  if  the  matter  in  diflference  is  not  other- 
wise disposed  of,  it  will  be  left  to  an  arbitral  tribunal." 

Mr.  Crammond  Kennedy  of  the  Bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  concluded  a  very  able 
address  that  attracted  considerable  attention  as  follows:  "If  we  can- 
not agree  with  Great  Britain  on  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  let  us  rid  ourselves  of  the  unworthy  fear 
that  impartial  arbitrators  cannot  be  found, — a  fear  which  our  own 
experience  with  international  arbitration  does  not  justify — and  sub- 
mit our  difference  to  this  peaceful  method  of  settlement,  as  we  have 
bound  ourselves  by  treaty  to  do." 

Senator  Root's  attitude  toward  this  question  is  well  known.  In 
his  notable  speech  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  on  January  21,  1913,  he  not 
only  insists  on  some  action  being  taken  by  the  United  States  to  either 
remove  the  objection  or  arbitrate  the  dispute  but  also  takes  issue  with 
all  of  those  who  have  advanced  able  and  ingenious  arguments  in 
support  of  the  contention  that  the  United  States  is  not  violating  its 
treaty. 

We  have  declared  the  obligations  of  a  trustee  in  the  most  un- 
equivocal terms;  and  now  for  this  problematical,  doubtful,  alleged 
advantage  of  helping  trade  by  keeping  the  money  out  of  our  treasury 
from  the  Coastwise  vessels,  we  are  putting  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  falsifying  every  declaration  we  have  made  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  falsifying  what  at  all  events  the  world  at  large  believes  to 
be  our  solemn  obligation.  The  world  can  appeal  to  the  plain  words 
of  our  treaties.  They  can  appeal  to  our  obligations  to  hold  and  use 
the  Canal  Zone  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  those  treaties. 

Assume  that  gentlemen  who  think  this  treaty  ought  to  have  a 
different  interpretation  are  correct,  is  it  worth  while  for  us  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  position  in  which  we  stand  now  for  the  sake  of  any- 
thing that  we  get  from  this  particular  discrimination? 

We  have  greater  interest  as  a  Nation  than  the  interests  that  can 
possibly  be  subserved  by  this  discrimination.     A  business  man  can- 
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not  advance  his  fortunes  by  taking  what  the  business  world  con- 
siders a  small  advantage,  and  that  is  more  true  of  a  nation  than  it  is 
of  an  individual.  We  are  doing  over  four  thousand  million  dollars 
of  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and  that  trade  is  essential  to  the 
circulation  of  the  life-blood  of  the  country.  For  all  American  pro- 
ducers, for  all  American  traders,  both  those  who  sell  and  those  who 
buy,  the  good  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  world  for  our  Country  is 
of  the  utmost  importance;  that  our  Country  shall  be  respected;  that 
it  shall  not  be  regarded  as  being  tricky  or  oversharp;  that  the  old  re- 
proach of  "smart  Yankee"  shall  not  be  revived;  and  that  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth  shall  not  consider  that  it  is  not  safe  to  make 
agreements  with  us,  because  if  we  do  not  want  to  keep  them,  we  will 
be  acute  and  adroit  to  get  out  of  them. 

The  Country  has  a  greater  interest  in  being  regarded  by  the 
world  as  fair  and  broadminded  and  highminded  than  it  can  possibly 
have  in  this  little  petty  benefit  to  a  part  of  the  people.  The  higher 
interests  of  the  Country,  the  respect  and  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
Country,  are  in  danger  of  being  most  seriously  affected  by  our  hold- 
ing on  to  what  the  world  believes  to  be  an  unfair  and  unconscientious 
treatment  of  this  grave  enterprise  on  which  we  have  entered  with  the 
open  declaration  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  We  cannot 
afford  it.  Our  love  for  our  Country,  our  respect  for  the  great  power 
and  influence  of  our  predecessors  forbid  it. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  national  in- 
tegrity in  all  of  our  foreign  relations  at  the  present  time  should  be 
universally  recognized.  The  United  States  is  rapidly  approaching  a 
time  when  her  attitude  toward  Central  and  South  American  countries 
must  be  clearly  defined  and  maintained  before  the  world  whether  it 
be  a  continuation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  as  many  believe,  a 
modification  of  that  doctrine.  The  opening  of  the  canal  will  be-  the 
greatest  factor  in  bringing  us  into  closer  relation  with  the  other 
American  countries  but  there  are  other  and  natural  tendencies  which 
will  force  the  United  States  to  readjust  and  clearly  define  its  policy 
towards  its  southern  neighbors.  What  the  attitude  of  our  leading 
European  commercial  rivals  will  be  is  already  beginning  to  appear  in 
an  indirect  way  and  the  United  States  cannot  risk  her  own  national 
honor  and  commercial  opportunities  by  occupying  a  position  which 
places  her  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  powers  to  be  dealt  with  when 
these  new  conditions  arise.  The  fact  that  the  leading  European 
countries  must  be  considered  when  the  United  States  attempts  to 
solve  these  so-called  purely  American  questions  is  sufficient  reason 
for  us  to  desire  the  friendship,  the  respect  and  cooperation  of  all 
of  these  countries.  It  may  be  asserted  that  we  shall,  during  the  next 
ten  years,  have  more  need  of  such  favorable  relations  with  the  other 
powers  than  we  have  had  during  any  similar  period  of  our  history. 
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The  United  States  has  taken  a  leading  position  among  the  world 
powers  in  the  promotion  of  peace  and  has  contributed  much  toward 
the  organization  of  those  societies  and  conventions  which  have, 
during  the  past  decade,  made  such  advances  in  the  direction  of  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes  among  nations.  If  we  are  to  maintain 
our  rightful  position  of  influence  and  leadership  in  the  world  move- 
ment, we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  fair,  broadmindcd  and 
progressive  policy  in  our  foreign  relations. 

February  7,  1914. 

The  Income  Tax. 

By  D.  L.  Gerould 

The  adoption  of  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  provides  for  a  tax  on  income,  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  fiscal  policy  for  this  Government.  This  method 
of  taxation  will  involve,  for  a  few  years  at  least,  and  probably  per- 
manently, a  radical  departure  from  the  system  of  raising  govern- 
ment revenue  by  indirect  taxation  that  has  obtained  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years.  By  proclamation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  late 
in  February,  1913,  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  was  declared  "valid  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution."  The  amend- 
ment is  in  this  language:  "Article  XVI. — ^The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes,  from  whatever  source  de- 
rived, without  apportionment  among  the  several  states,  and  without 
regard  to  any  census  or  enumeration."  This  amendment  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislatures  of  the  different  states  by  a  resolution  of 
Congress  passed  at  the  special  tariff  session  in  the  summer  of  1909. 

Its  adoption  by  Congress  grew  out  of  the  efforts  of  certain  Sen- 
ators to  incorporate  an  income  tax  provision  in  the  tariff  bill.  After 
some  preliminary  skirmishing,  and  considerable  debate,  a  compromise 
was  reached,  through  the  intervention  of  the  President,  by  which  the 
then  existing  excise  tax  on  the  profits  of  corporations  was  made 
part  of  the  tariff  bill  and  this  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  debate  on  the  amendment  resolution  stress  was  laid  by 
some  of  its  supporters  upon  the  proposition  that  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  did  not  necessarily  mean  the  immediate  exercise  by  Con- 
gress of  the  power  it  conferred  upon  that  body.  They  contended, 
however,  that  the  power  to  tax  incomes  should  rest  unquestioned 
with  Congress  as  an  emergency  provision  and  they  cited,  as  an  argu- 
ment, the  contingency  of  a  great  war  which  would  strain  the  financial 
energies  of  the  government  and  render  imperative  the  need  for  such 
relief  as  they  proposed.  There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  these  arguments.  Nor  was  there  reason  to  doubt  that  as  the 
power  had  been  conferred  on  Congress  to  lay  a  tax  on  incomes  it 
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would  proceed  straightway  to  do  so  and  that  the  emergency  argu- 
ment which  secured  the  power  would  be  ignored,  if  not  forgotten. 
The  contingency  which  presaged  the  enactment  of  the  income  tax 
was  not  the  dread  emergency  of  war.  It  was  the  culmination  of  the 
long  continued  unrest  in  the  country  which  had  found  one  outlet  for 
its  dissatisfaction  in  complaint  about  the  high  cost  of  living. 

The  belief  that  high  rates  of  duty  have  an  effective  share  in  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  living  resulted  in  a  widespread  determination  to 
reduce  tariff  rates  and  the  new  administration  came  into  office  pledged 
to  bring  about  a  radical  revision  downward  of  the  whole  tariff.  The 
promise  for  the  proposed  revision  downward  was  that  it  would  be 
effective  in  reducing  the  cost  of  numerous  articles  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing— that  it  would  give  genuine  help  in  bringing  down  the  cost  of 
living.  Inevitably  that  meant  a  reduction  in  the  total  amount  of  cus- 
toms revenue  being  collected.  Sugar  was  placed  on  the  free  list. 
This  meant  the  lopping  off  of  more  than  $50,000,000  of  revenue  at  one 
stroke.  Abolition  of  the  duty  on  wool  meant  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  the  rates  on  manufacturers  of  wool.  There  was  being  collected 
more  than  $20,000,000  annually  on  importations  of  wool,  with  a  similar 
amount  on  its  manufacture.  Free  wool  with  corresponding  reduc- 
tions on  manufacturers  of  wool  meant  the  lopping  off  of  $25,000,000 
or  more  of  customs  receipts. 

These  are  the  considerations  which  rendered  inevitable  the  re- 
sort to  a  direct  tax  on  incomes.  There  is  no  hope  of  equal  govern- 
mental income  and  expenditures  by  any  process  of  economy.  Many 
millions  of  words  have  been  uttered  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  in 
enthusiastic  advocacy  and  praise  of  economy  in  government  expendi- 
tures. But  the  uninterrupted  march  of  events  in  this  country  for  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  or  more  demonstrates  the  contrary  to  be 
true.  With  slight  and  unimportant  fluctuations  the  per  capita  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods  has  remained  approximately  the  same  since 
1800.  In  fact  it  was  slightly  less  in  1910  than  1800.  With  the  tre- 
mendous increase  of  population  in  the  last  century  the  total  of  im- 
ports has  grown  enormously,  but  in  proportion  it  has  remained  prac- 
tically stationary.  During  the  same  period  the  cost  of  government 
has  not  only  grown  enormously  in  total  but  has  more  than  trebled 
per  capita.  And  this  increase  per  capita  has  been  a  steady  ratio. 
There  have  been  some  few  fluctuations,  some  years  of  exceptional  in- 
crease, due  chiefly  to  wars,  but  with  such  exceptions  the  rule  has  been 
unbroken.  It  is  a  surprising  and  disheartening  fact,  reversing  as  it 
does  the  experience  of  private  institutions  where  growth  of  this  char- 
acter invariably  reduces  the  unit  cost  of  administration.  The  painful 
fact,  as  proved  by  the  whole  experience  of  the  nation,  is  that  public 
economy  is  practically  an  impossibility.  There  has  been  plenty  of 
evidence   to  support  this  fact.     For  several  years  one   of  the  chief 
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cries  of  the  administration  at  Washington  was  economy.  It  secured 
the  appointment  of  an  expensive  commission  to  study  the  subject  and 
suggest  ways  and  means  of  reducing  governmental  expenditures.  'A 
leading  Senator  declared,  during  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  that,  if  the 
government  was  managed  on  business  principles,  a  saving  of  $300,- 
000.000  a  year  over  current  expenditures  could  be  made.  Yet  it  has 
become  amply  apparent  that  neither  the  people  nor  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  really  demand  governmental  economies.  They  are 
tired  of  the  talk  of  economy  and  nothing  shows  it  better  than  the 
tremendous  pressure  upon  congressmen  for  huge  appropriations  for 
Federal  buildings  in  their  districts,  and  for  other  of  the  appropria- 
tions derisively  characterized  as  "pork." 

The  last  public  buildings'  bill  contained  more  than  twenty  items 
of  appropriation  for  Federal  buildings  in  villages  of  less  than  2,000 
population  and  with  postal  receipts  of  less  than  $10,000  annually. 
Many  towns  of  between  2,000  and  3,000  population  are  demanding 
Federal  building  appropriations  of  from  $75,000  to  $125,000.  These 
buildings  require  permanently  large  a;inual  expenditures  for  main- 
tenance and  repairs.  Opinions  differed  as  to  the  possibility  of  raising 
more  revenue  from  customs  than  the  old  law  produced. 

That  law  was  based  upon  the  history  of  protection  for  domestic 
industries,  and  embraced  therefore  numbers  of  rates  which  prevented 
imports  and  consequently  produced  no  revenue. 

No  doubt  a  bill  could  have  been  drawn  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
producing  revenue  that  would  have  stimulated  importations  of 
numerous  articles  not  imported  to  any  great  extent  and  thus  have 
produced  considerable  revenue  where  none  was  obtained.  Numerous 
articles  admitted,  such  as  tea  and  coffee,  could  have  been  made  to 
produce  large  revenue.  It  was  the  declared  intention  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  tariff  bill  to  frame  it  as  largely  as  possible  upon  the 
"revenue  only"  principle,  but  it  was  not  their  purpose  to  include  these 
large  producers  of  revenue  in  the  dutiable  list.  Moreover  the  con- 
stant tendency  for  more  than  half  a  century  has  been  to  increase  the 
free  list. 

The  percentage  of  articles  imported  free  of  duty  has  grown 
steadily  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  From  about  twenty  in 
1850  it  had  risen  to  more  than  fifty.  The  new  bill  increased  it  further. 
Thus  there  is  brought  about  a  striking  parallel  to  the  situation  that  was 
obtained  in  Great  Britain  when  the  income  tax  became  a  permanent 
feature  of  British  fiscal  policy.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  or " 
more,  ago,  there  were  two  experiments  with  an  income  tax  in  England. 
Each  was  brief  and  unsatisfactory.  It  was  not  tried  again  until  1798, 
and  then  distinctly  as  a  war  tax,  "granting  to  His  Majesty  an  aid 
and  contribution  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war."  As  the  fortunes  of 
war  fluctuated  for  the  next  few  years  the  income  tax  was  repealed  or 
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renewed.  Once  the  rate  was  ten  per  cent.;  again  it  was  only  five 
per  cent.  Under  the  lower  rate  it  produced  several  times  as  much 
as  under  the  high  rate.  At  all  times  it  was  an  object  of  popular 
execration  and  odium.  In  1803  the  principle  of  "collection  at  the 
source"  was  followed,  which  lessened  the  hatred  of  the  tax. 

This  principle  has  been  a  feature  of  every  British  income  tax 
since.  The  tax  remained  so  odious,  however,  that  upon  its  repeal  in 
1815,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  Parliament  ordered 
the  distruction  of  all  records  and  documents  pertaining  to  its  col- 
lection, a  proceeding  that  was  imitated  by  Congress  when  the  income 
tax  feature  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  act  of  1894  was  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  not  until  1842  that  the 
income  tax  became  a  permanent  feature  of  the  British  system.  At 
that  time  Great  Britain  was  facing  a  decided  change  in  her  fiscal 
policy.  British  manufacturers  had  been  developed  to  the  highest  ef- 
ficiency under  the  stimulation  of  the  protective  system  then  in  vogue. 
The  concentration  of  population  in  manufacturing  districts  had  in- 
creased the  demand  for  food  stuffs  and  inevitably  the  price  of  grains 
and  other  foods  increased.  The  protective  duties  restricted  or  pre- 
vented importations  and  Great  Britain  faced  her  own  problem  of  the 
high  cost  of  living.  There  was  great  agitation  through  the  country, 
as  there  has  been  in  the  United  States  of  late  years,  and  a  widespread 
and  growing  demand  for  reduction  of  tariff  duties  or  their  abolition. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Government  on  free 
trade  issues  and  faced  almost  exactly  the  situation  faced  by  the  new 
administration  and  those  responsible  in  Congress  for  fiscal  legisla- 
tion. Sir  Robert  cast  about  for  means  of  replacing  the  revenue  that 
would  be  lost  by  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  the  customs  duties,  and 
he  thought  of  the  income  tax.  The  British  statesman  fostered  the 
impression  that  the  resort  to  an  income  tax  would  be  temporary,  but 
it  has  continued  for  more  than  seventy  years,  and  is  now  the  chief 
revenue  reducer  of  the  British  system.  European  countries  generally 
employ  income  taxes  as  revenue  raisers.  The  principle  of  gradua- 
tion is  adopted  elsewhere  much  more  widely  than  in  Great  Britain. 
The  Austrian  tax,  for  instance,  rises  in  very  small  steps,  and  by  fixed 
amounts  per  step.  Curiously  enough  there  is  no  income  tax  in  Hun- 
gary. France  has  just  adopted  the  tax.  Denmark  introduced  the 
system  in  1903.  In  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaris  and  Wurtemberg  taxes 
are  levied  on  incomes,  but  not  in  other  German  states.  Italy,  Nor- 
way and  Switzerland  employ  graduated  taxes  on  incomes.  Spain  has 
a  system  varying  materially  from  other  countries  in  that  the  gradua- 
tion is  upon  incomes  from  different  sources  rather  than  on  different 
amounts.  The  United  States  has  had  experience  with  an  income  tax, 
but  only  as  a  war  measure.  The  principle  had  been  involved  in 
numerous    cases,   and   constitutional    lawyers    contended    that    many 
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times,  in  an  unbroken  line  of  precedents,  the  Supreme  Court  had  sus- 
tained it,  before  it  reversed  this  judgment  in  1895.  Despite  these  pre- 
cedents no  effort  to  lay  an  income  tax  was  made  until  Auf^ust,  1861, 
when  it  was  invoked  as  a  war  measure.  That  tax  was  laid  on  all  in- 
comes above  $800.00,  and  the  rate  fixed  at  three  per  cent.  In  July, 
1862,  the  exemption  was  lowered  to  $600.00,  and  the  rate  fixed  at 
three  per  cent,  between  $600.00  and  $1,000  and  five  per  cent,  on  all 
incomes  over  $1,000.  In  1864  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  laid  a 
special  tax  of  five  per  cent,  additional  for  that  year  only.  This  war 
tax  was  sustained  unanimously  by  the  Supreme  Court  not  as  a  direct 
tax  but  as  an  excise  tax.  The  entire  provision  was  repealed  in  1872. 
The  income  tax  provision  of  the  tariff  act  of  1894  was  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  Supreme  Court  in  May,  1895,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  direct  tax  and  not  apportioned  among  the  several  states 
according  to  their  population,  as  the  constitution  then  provided  should 
be  done.  It  was  to  meet  that  decision  that  the  recently  adopted 
Sixteenth  Amendment  was  brought  forward.  When  efforts  at  tariff 
reductions  were  made  two  years  ago,  and  it  was  certain  that  if  the 
bills  became  law  the  customs  revenues  would  be  greatly  curtailed,  a 
plan  was  brought  forward,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  am- 
plify the  excise  tax  on  corporations  adopted  in  1909.  This  tax  had 
been  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  proper  charge  upon  cor- 
porations for  the  privilege  of  doing  business  under  the  corporate 
form.  The  plan  sought  to  extend  the  tax  to  individuals,  partnerships 
and  private  firms  on  the  same  privilege.  But  this,  however,  was  not 
adopted.  The  Income  Tax  Law  was  passed  October  3d,  1913,  and 
it  taxes  incomes  from  the  first  of  March,  1913.  Several  serious  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  regarding  the  validity  of  the  law,  and  prob- 
ably the  matter  will  have  to  be  settled  in  the  courts.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  government  has  no  authority  to  tax  incomes  prior  to  the 
signing  of  the  bill,  as  the  government  cannot  tax  a  person's  capital 
and  that  at  the  time  the  law  was  passed  whatever  was  owned  by  a 
person  was  part  of  his  capital  and  so  could  not  be  taxed  as  income. 

Another  point  is  that  the  law  discriminates  and  does  not  treat 
every  one  alike;  some  not  being  taxed  at  all,  others  being  taxed  at 
an  unequal  rate.  The  assertion  was  made  by  the  Hon.  Bourke 
Cochran,  attorney  for  Miss  Elsie  De  Wolfe,  in  a  suit  instituted  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  the  tax  law,  "that  the  tax  undertakes  to 
deprive  the  plaintiff  of  her  property  without  due  process  of  law, 
contrary  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  in  that  it 
discriminates  unjustly  against  these  who  gain  their  income  from  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  which  necessarily  benefit  the  community  and  in 
favor  of  persons  who  on  account  of  their  enormous  wealth  necessarily 
require  the  larger  and  more  frequent  protection  by  the  government 
of  their  property  rights." 
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He  adds  that  "the  total  revenue  under  the  Income  Tax  Law,  if 
actually  levied,  would  not  exceed  $80,000,000  while  if  the  tax  sought 
to  be  imposed  upon  Miss  De  Wolf  was  made  uniform  upon  all  persons 
the  total  revenue  derived  would  be  $750,000,000  a  sum  sufficient  to 
defray  practically  the  whole  expenses  of  the  Government;  and  thus 
liberate  the  people  of  these  United  States  from  any  further  taxation 
whatever  for  federal  purposes."  Another  point  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment compels  banks  and  other  corporations  to  do  the  work  of  col- 
lecting the  tax  without  compensation,  and  yet  at  a  great  expense  and 
annoyance. 

Any  one  paying  the  tax,  and  caring  to  do  so,  can  protest  the  pay- 
ment of  that  portion  of  the  tax  from  March  1st,  to  October  3rd,  and 
should  the  government  be  defeated  in  a  suit  on  that  point  the  amount 
will  be  refunded.  The  income  tax  will  fall  on  approximately  425,000 
citizens;  the  others  are  exempt. 

March  7,  1914. 

Comparison  of  Certain  Social  Conditions  Here  and  Abroad. 

By  Leroy  B.  Campbell 

The  term  "Social"  in  the  subject  may  have  a  special  definition, 
but  like  "also"  and  "zug"  in  the  German  language  which  may  mean 
most  anything,  the  term  "social,"  as  we  use  it  will  partake  of  the 
political,  legal,  intellectual,  religious,  economic,  or  industrial. 

"A  comparison  of  certain  social  phases  in  our  country  with  those 
of  Europe,"  is  our  subject  for  discussion,  but  since  we  are  all  familiar 
with  our  own  conditions,  I  am  going  to  simply  describe  some  of  the 
conditions  with  which  I  have  met  during  about  five  years'  experience 
on  the  other  side.  There  are  many  better  conditions  than  ours — 
impossible?  Yes,  verily  better,  and — many  worse  conditions.  While 
the  worse  conditions  might  be  interesting,  I  shall  let  them  pass  and 
confine  the  discussion  to  things  that  are  perhaps  done  better  on  the 
other  side. 

During  my  first  few  months  in  Germany  I  became  disgusted  with 
what  we  Americans  called  "red  tape."  Coming  from  the  United  States 
where  we  have  so  many  laws  but  respect  only  a  very  few,  and  en- 
tering into  the  life  of  a  country  where  they  are  such  sticklers  for  each 
and  every  law,  it  did  seem  like  "red  tape."  I  remember  some  ex- 
periences that  were  well,  funny  now,  but  rather  exasperating  then. 
I  had  noticed  the  boys  rowing  on  the  river  and  being  fond  of  this 
sport,  I  planned  a  half-holiday  for  aquatic  pleasures.  I  went  to  the 
boat  dock  and  said  to  the  boatkeeper,  "I  would  like  a  boat  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  how  much  is  it?"  He  told  me  the  price  which  was 
ridiculously  low,  but  he  inquired,  "where  is  your  license?"  "License 
for  what,"  I  returned.    "Why,  he  answered,  "your  license  vouching 
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that  you  can  handle  a  boat.'*  I  wmt  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
I  had  none.  Then  he  said,  "you  must  get  one."  And  you  must  get 
one,  too,  before  you  can  take  out  a  boat  in  Saxony. 

One  night  in  my  early  days  in  Leipzig  I  went  to  the  theatre  and. 
like  a  true  American,  was  a  few  minutes  late.  I  found  the  doors 
closed  and  a  custodian  informed  me  in  cold,  firm  words  that  I  could 
not  enter  until  the  second  act.  I  protested  that  I  had  paid  my  money 
and  that  they  had  no  right  to  keep  me  from  seeing  the  performance — 
I  told  him  that  we  did  not  have  any  such  tom-foolery  in  America,  the 
land  of  the  free.  All  he  said  was,  "Na!  So!"  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.     But  I  had  to  wait,  with  the  accent  on  the  had. 

Another  experience  was  on  a  street  car;  one  day  a  couple  of  us 
thoughtlessly  boarded  a  car  from  the  front  end  and  bolted  right  in 
and  were  seated  before  the  conductor  made  us  aware  of  the  terrible 
deed  we  had  committed.  He  stopped  the  car,  called  in  an  inspector 
and  another  conductor.  They  discussed  the  affair  with  great  gravity 
while  four  or  five  cars  were  held  up.  Finally  they  decided  that  since 
we  were  foreigners  they  would  not  fine  us  but,  to  make  the  matter 
right,  we  must  get  out  of  the  car  the  same  way  we  came  in  and  then 
go  around  and  board  the  car  in  a  proper  manner  like  good  boys;  and 
we  absolutely  had  to  march  out  and  then  come  in  the  right  door. 

One  might  take  up  a  whole  evening  with  these  strict  German 
laws  which  seem  ridiculous  to  us  but  which  are  very  serious  to  them. 
Strange  to  say  after  getting  accustomed  to  the  country,  one  comes 
to  have  great  respect  for  these  law-abiding  people.  Only  a  short 
stay  in  such  a  land  and  one  soon  appreciates  how  lax  we  are  in 
America  and  the  conclusion  is  usually  reached  that  well  regulated 
and  strict  adherence  to  law  is  not  so  bad  after  all.  It  grows  upon  one 
and  he  wishes  for  some  of  the  same  regulations  in  his  own  country. 

The  improvement  of  social  conditions  in  Europe  has  really  been 
phenomenal  when  one  considers  that  only  as  far  back  as  1789  prac- 
tically every  country  was  completely  shackled  by  the  guild,  the 
wealthy  or  royal  landlord,  the  state,  the  church,  and  rulers,  whose 
extravagances  made  all  but  unbearable  demands  on  the  peasant  and 
middle  classes. 

In  every  country  the  greater  part  of  the  land  was  owned  by  a 
few  wealthy  landlords;  the  most  flagrant  conditions  being  in  Russia 
where  nine-tenths  of  the  land  was  held  by  royal  princes  and  their  kin. 
There  was  not  in  operation  prior  to  1789  (Switzerland  excepted)  a 
single  governmental  system  that  had  a  semblance  of  what  we  call 
democracy.  England  came  the  nearest  to  being  a  trifle  democratic 
in  that  they  had  a  House  of  Commons,  but  at  this  date  the  House  of 
Commons  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Lords.  An 
enormous  proportion  of  the  people  lived  a  good  part  of  the  time  just 
on  the  verge  of  starvation.     In  Russia  there  were  upwards  of  sixteen 
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million  serfs  and  the  other  countries  were  not  much  better  off  pro- 
portionately. 

Such  conditions  are  all  well  enough  as  long  as  the  subjects  op- 
pressed do  not  know  any  other  mode  of  life;  as  long  as  they  remain 
in  blissful  ignorance  things  are  very  liable  to  move  along  in  the  same 
old  rut  but  as  soon  as  a  people  becomes  aware  that  it  is  being  op- 
pressed, that  other  subjects  or  peoples  live  in  a  manner  much  more 
conducive  to  happiness,  then  there  is  liable  to  be  an  uprising,  a  burst- 
ing of  the  oppressor's  bonds.  This  is  just  what  happened  in  France 
in  1789.  France  was  not  any  more  oppressed  than  many  other  coun- 
tries but  it  had  a  Voltaire,  a  Rousseau  and  a  Montesquieu.  It  had  a 
very  intelligent  bourgeois  class — a  class  consisting  of  bankers,  doctors, 
lawyers  and  merchants  who  were  informed.  Voltaire  appealed  to 
their  reason  and  Rousseau  to  their  feelings.  The  country  was  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  thus  causing  great  unrest.  The  rural  popula- 
tion already  had  begun  to  move  to  cities  and  opinions  were  easily  ex- 
changed.    The  result  was  the  French  Revolution. 

Last  summer,  as  I  stood  in  front  of  the  Cafe  du  Foy  near  the 
Palais  Royale  on  a  prominent  street  in  Paris,  my  mind  reverted  to 
an  incident  which  was  the  embryo  of  the  tremendous  train  of  events 
— events  of  overwhelming  import — events  that  had  far  reaching  in- 
fluence in  later  adjustments  for  better  conditions  relative  to  the  lower 
and  middle  classes.  As  we  have  noted  France  was  fairly  teeming 
with  rumblings  of  revolution;  men  gathered  here  and  there  in  groups 
mumbling  in  undertones,  revolution;  the  revolution  spirit  was  sweep- 
ing in  gusts  its  threatening  air  into  every  community.  Some  one  man, 
however,  was  needed,  some  man  stronger  than  his  fellowmen.  Such 
a  man  usually  arises  at  the  eventful  moment;  a  man  who  is  a  sort 
of  sensitive  plate  acted  upon  by  the  moods  and  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple and  his  acute  personality  gathers  up  the  consensus  of  opinions 
and  concentrating  them  into  one  focus,  expresses  them;  he  expresses 
what  the  many  believe — a  voice  for  the  voiceless — the  man  with  the 
megaphone  who  sends  forth  in  trumpet  blasts  the  expressions  of  his 
colleagues. 

A  group  of  men  in  heated  discussion  surrounded  a  table  in  the 
Cafe  du  Foy.  The  leader  of  the  argument,  with  hat  in  hand,  wildly 
rushed  to  the  street,  his  disheveled  hair  blowing  in  the  breeze,  and 
while  his  listeners  followed  he  mounted  a  table  and  in  fiery  words 
that  sounded  the  ages  Camille  Desmoulin  swept  all  before  him;  leader 
and  listeners  were  caught  in  the  onward  tide  and  literally  swept  into 
the  current,  toward  the  ocean  of  revolt.  The  Bastile  was  taken  and 
the  Revolution  was  on.  Camille  Desmoulin  never  knew  how  far  the 
fire  swept  to  which  he  touched  the  match  for  he,  together  with  Dan- 
ton,  marched  to  the  guillotine  during  the  terrible  days  that  followed 
in  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
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Without  going  into  detail,  after  the  revolution  a  wonderful 
change  in  the  governmental  regime  took  place.  Taxation  was  prop* 
erly  adjusted,  no  vestige  of  serfdom  was  permitted,  the  state  was 
freed  from  the  clergy,  a  new  land  settlement  law  was  instituted,  care- 
fully secured  against  the  old  restrictions,  freedom  for  any  man  to 
take  up  any  trade  he  liked,  a  system  of  education,  and  a  scheme  of 
government  proposed  in  which  all  classes  had  a  voice.  Any  paper 
upon  social  conditions  must  reckon  with  the  French  Revolution  as 
the  well-spring  from  which  all  later  reforms  in  Europe  had  their  be- 
ginnings. 

This  movement  was  the  source,  the  pattern  so  to  speak,  for  a 
general  change  in  all  Europe — a  change  that  has  been  pressing  stead- 
ily onward  even  to  this  day. 

While  France  made  the  first  important  steps  in  making  better 
conditions  for  all  classes,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Denmark  have,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  gone  far  ahead.  Switzerland  is  the  oldest  republic 
and  has  been  a  sort  of  experimental  station  for  other  countries. 
While  Switzerland's  republic  dates  from  about  1300,  yet  its  great 
progress  in  matters  of  state  took  place  in  the  19th  century.  One  re- 
vision after  another  has  been  brought  about  until  now  the  regime  of 
1874  is  in  vogue. 

The  power  is  directly  exercised  by  the  people,  and  in  this  it  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  democracy  of  any  country.  In  brief,  the 
governing  body  consists  of  a  Federal  Council  and  a  Federal  As- 
sembly; the  latter  consists  of  two  houses,  the  Council  of  the  States 
and  the  National  Council.  The  Federal  Council  is  a  sort  of  plural 
executive  consisting  of  seven  men  elected  by  the  two  houses. 

The  houses  also  choose  one  of  the  seven  to  act  as  president  but 
he  is  not  president  in  the  same  sense  as  the  chief  executive  of  the 
United  States.  In  fact  he  has  no  more  power  than  any  of  the  other 
seven.     Each  of  the  seven  represents  one  of  the  Departments  of  State. 

Of  the  two  houses  the  Council  of  States  corresponds  somewhat 
to  our  Senate;  two  men  are  chosen  for  each  Canton,  the  election  of 
whom  varies  according  to  the  custom  in  the  respective  Cantons. 

The  members  of  the  National  Council  are  chosen  directly  by  the 
people  at  the  rate  of  one  member  to  every  20,000  inhabitants. 

Voting  is  by  ballot  and  election  day  is  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
October.  Anyone  is  eligible  to  be  a  candidate  except  clergymen  of 
all  denominations.  This  is  in  order  to  check  any  particular  re- 
ligious power.  The  initiative  and  referendum  are  distinctly  of  Swiss 
origin;  the  first  to  propose  some  new  law  and  the  referendum  to  de- 
feat any  measure  distasteful  to  the  people. 

These  measures  were  vigorously  debated  at  first,  but  have  been 
tried  now,  and  found  by  common  agreement  to  be  a  useful  and  stable 
means  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Government  and  people  alike. 
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The  referendum  for  laws  and  resolutions  has  been  used  29  times; 
10  were  approved  and  19  rejected.  For  constitutional  amendments 
the  referendum  has  been  used  18  times;  12  were  accepted  and  6  re- 
jected. One  of  the  last  amendments  was  the  question  of  the  use  of 
the  drink  called  Absinthe  and  the  drink  was  voted  out  by  over  1,000,- 
000  majority.  (It  showed  a  strong  disposition  of  the  public  to  put 
down  any  habit  which  was  obviously  detrimental  to  the  health  and 
morals  of  a  people,  even  though  not  a  few  held,  as  they  do  in  our 
country,  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  go  to  the  devil  if  he  wishes,  and 
it  isn't  anyone's  business.  The  social  and  industrial  well-being  of 
the  Swiss  people  to-day  bear  witness  to  the  efficacy  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  matters  of  state  rest. 

Since  time  will  not  permit  an  exhaustive  review  of  such  in- 
teresting issues  as  the  agricultural  problems,  the  right  of  Franchise, 
the  banks,  the  question  of  the  poor,  etc.,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to 
a  question  that  is  of  paramount  importance  to  us  at  the  present  in 
America,  viz.,  the  labor  question. 

The  country  with  which  I  am  most  familiar  is  Germany  so  I  will 
use  that  country  for  an  example. 

We  are  just  beginning  in  the  United  States  to  awaken  to  the 
importance  of  conservation  of  our  forests,  water-powers,  unoccupied 
lands,  etc.,  and  while  Germany  has  been  paying  careful  attention  to 
these  things  for  years,  she  has  also  been  exercising  a  thorough  and 
painstaking  interest  in  another  line  of  conservation,  viz.,  the  con- 
servation and  efficiency  of  her  working  men  and  no  nation  has  yet 
approached  Germay  in  the  realization  of  these  two  principles  of 
public  welfare. 

Bismarck  declared  for  the  betterment  of  the  workingman's  lot 
some  years  ago  and,  through  his  agitations  and  aggressiveness, 
brought  not  a  few  measures  to  pass  that  secured  to  the  workingman  a 
tolerable  standard  of  life.  About  the  time  of  these  reforms  some 
300,000  Germans  were  leaving  the  "Vaterland"  each  year  for  American 
shores  and  elsewhere,  but  such  a  degree  of  contentment  set  in  under 
the  new  regime,  that  the  number  of  emigration  fell  to  less  than  50,000 
a  year.  One  of  the  things  we  particularly  notice  in  Germany  is  the 
fact  that  few  strikes  are  in  evidence.  Very  seldom  is  there  such  a 
peace  disturbing  occurrence  as  one  of  our  every  day  strikes. 

Bismarck  said  in  one  of  his  heated  addresses  to  the  Reichstag, 
that  the  state  and  its  well  to  do  citizens  should  not  only  be  inter- 
ested in  the  working  classes  because  it  was  the  duty  of  humanity  and 
Christianity,  but  because  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  best  policy  for 
the  preservation  of  the  state. 

It  is  for  the  most  part  in  view  of  this  very  humanitarian  prin- 
ciple that  today  Germany  has  by  far  the  fewest  strikes  and  alterca- 
tions to  disturb  its  industrial  machinery.     How  does  the  state  and 
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employer  show  that  there  is  a  care — an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
laboring  class?  There  is  a  provision  for  insurance  against  unem- 
ployment, against  siclcness  and  accident,  a  provision  for  a  respect- 
able burial  and  an  old  age  pension  is  secured. 

There  are  over  400  bureaus  throughout  the  Kingdom  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  bring  together  the  employer  and  employee.  There  are 
institutions  where  a  man  can  be  taken  care  of  for  a  mere  trifle  of 
money  and  some  work,  until  a  position  is  found.  This  thorough  or- 
ganization completely  eliminates  the  beggar  and  tramp  class.  These 
insurances  are  secured  by  a  small  weekly  payment  by  the  employer, 
a  small  weekly  fee  from  each  workman  and  in  most  of  the  funds  a 
subsidy  from  the  state.  Thus  a  workingman  finds  that  he  is  pretty 
well  taken  care  of,  and  since  he  pays  into  the  fund,  he  does  not  feel 
like  a  pauper  when  it  becomes  a  necessity  to  draw  on  the  insurance.  He 
can  receive  his  legitimate  dues  and  still  preserve  his  feeling  of  in- 
dependent manhood,  i.  e.,  he  does  not  feel  that  he  is  as  we  say,  "on 
the  country  or  town." 

What  has  made  it  possible  for  Germany  to  be  blessed  with  such 
a  smooth  running  labor  machinery?  Let  me  suggest  that  it  was  in 
all  probability  due  to  their  excellent  educational  system.  For  years 
every  German  boy  or  girl  has  had  a  right  to  a  common  school  edu- 
cation; he  has  not  only  a  right  to  it  but  he  is  obliged  to  receive  it 
from  6  to  14  years  of  age.  Compulsory  physical  training  and  much 
cultural  work;  there  are  but  very  few  German  boys  or  girls  who  can- 
not converse  intelligently  about  famous  pictures,  poetry,  sculptor  and 
architecture,  while  music  is  an  integral  part  of  all  German  education. 
The  military  laws  require  that  each  man  serve  the  state  from  1  to  3 
years  and  this  lends  a  great  impetus  to  the  music  factor  in  the  Ger- 
man education.  Any  man  who  can  play  an  instrument  well  enough 
to  pass  the  requirements  for  entrance  into  the  regiment  band  or 
orchestra,  escapes  much  of  the  drudgery  and  dull  routine  of  the  mili- 
tary life.  He  has  many  special  privileges  and  pleasures  denied  the 
other  men,  therefore  scores  of  boys  study  some  instrument,  and  since 
the  requirements  are  very  high  they  must  reach  a  high  degree  of 
proficiency. 

There  are  some  100  to  140  men  needed  in  these  military  musical 
organizations  in  each  regiment  and  while  many  fail  to  be  accepted, 
yet  they  draw  a  fine  consolation  prize,  in  that  they  have  the  aesthetic 
and  emotional  side  of  their  education  highly  developed.  They  enter 
into  the  great  mass  of  Germans  who  are  able  to  appreciate  the  best 
in  music  and  usually  in  the  other  arts  as  well.  Another  institution 
which  stimulates  great  numbers  of  boys  throughout  the  Empire  to 
develop  the  aesthetic  or  cultural  side  of  education  and  that  is  the 
various  boy  choirs.  Any  boy  who  can  pass  the  examination  for  en- 
trance before  he  is  eleven  has  opportunity  to  take  up  any  line   of 
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study  he  may  desire  for  10  years  with  every  expense  paid,  even  to  his 
clothes;  the  boy  in  return  gives  the  use  of  his  voice  one  hour  a  day 
and  also  for  the  important  church  services.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
military  bands,  hundreds  of  boys  work  for  the  examinations  and  fail, 
but  again  the  education  is  enriched.  The  state  pays  a  certain  sum 
as  also  does  the  city  for  this  educational  institution. 

You  will  note,  therefore,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
receives  this  ideal  three-fold  education  (mental,  physical  and  aestheti- 
cal)  which  did  so  much  for  the  Greek  state  during  the  golden  age 
and  which  educators  have  ever  held  up  as  the  best  state  of  civiliza- 
tion known  before  that  time  or  since.  The  point  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize is  that  this  three-fold  education  makes  the  broad,  intelligent, 
and  sympathetic  type  of  citizen — a  citizen  in  the  case  of  the  work- 
ingman  that  would  be  most  liable  to  be  law-abiding,  and  able  to  find 
a  real  pleasure  in  life;  and  in  the  case  of  the  employer,  men  who 
would  have  broad  sympathies,  willing  to  take  a  little  less  dividend, 
unselfish  and  patriotic  enough  to  wish  and  to  help,  bring  about  an 
ideal  harmony  among  all  classes. 

April  4,   1914. 

Play-Grounds  and  Recreation  Centers. 

By  A.  F.  Kottcamp 

The  erection  of  sky  scrapers,  the  building  of  great  bridges,  the 
boring  of  tunnels  and  subways,  the  digging  of  canals,  the  painting  of 
pictures  and  the  carving  of  statues  are  counted  among  the  great  works 
of  man,  but  these  alone  are  not  his  greatest.  There  is  a  work  which 
seems  to  connect  more  intimately  the  effort  of  man  with  the  effort  of 
God  than  any  of  these — a  work  as  crowded  with  sacrifices  as  it  is 
rich  with  benefits  for  the  race;  a  work  as  necessary  as  the  air  we 
breathe,  as  unceasing  as  time;  the  greatest  work  in  the  w^rld — the 
making  of  men.  All  movements  or  activities,  whether  in  the  social, 
economic  or  religious  realms,  which  have  to  do  with  this  task  of 
high  origin  are  necessarily  worth  while  and  should  merit  the  sym- 
pathetic encouragement  of  everyone  interested  in  that  which  tends 
to  benefit  and  uplift  mankind. 

The  place  to  begin  is  with  the  child  if  there  is  to  be  any  large 
success  attained  in  the  "making  of  lives"  and  among  other  extremely 
important  things  (which  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to 
consider)  we  are  confronted  with  this  proposition:  Boyhood  and  Girl- 
hood must  have  a  vent  in  play  and  somehow  there  must  be  provided 
wholesome  outlets,  properly  directed,  for  child  activities. 

The  play  instinct  is  eternal — life  cannot  go  on  successfully  with- 
out play.  "Play  is  not  a  frill,  or  decoration,  or  luxury  appended  to 
life;  it  is  life  itself — in  the  making.     It  is  what  we  do  just  because  we 
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want  to  do  it,  not  because  we  have  to,  but  because  it  is  free  self- 
expression." 

Psychologists  and  educators  are  telling  us  that  life  is  very  largely 
shaped,  in  strength  or  in  weakness,  through  the  play  .ictivities  of 
childhood  and  if  this  be  true  it  is  evidently  a  matter  of  vital  concern 
to  every  community  whether  its  boys  or  girls,  older  as  well  as 
younger,  have  sufficient  facilities  for  play  and  what  measure  of  super- 
vision is  accorded  such  facilities. 

Careful  investigators  who  have  for  years  been  making  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  social  conditions,  particularly  with  reference  to 
child-life,  tell  us  there  are  many  children,  especially  in  the  cities,  who 
do  not  play. 

During  recent  years  there  has  spread  throughout  the  country 
what  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  "Playground  movement,"  but  it 
is  mainly  within  the  last  ten  years  that  it  has  had  its  really  tremendous 
wide  reaching  growth.  This  modern  movement  is  something  far 
more  comprehensive  than  is  represented  in  miniature  by  any  isolated 
playground,  inspired  by  no  Social  vision.  A  playground  may  or  may 
not  be  a  good  thing  in  itself.  Without  a  doubt  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  playground  fad  and  people  have  started  playgrounds  without 
knowing  just  why  they  have  done  so,  and  without  knowing  what  to 
do  with  them  after  they  had  them.  Money  spent  for  playgrounds  and 
playground  apparatus  has  not  always  proved  to  be  a  desirable  in- 
vestment. The  playground  movement  apparently  came  into  existence 
because  of  the  recognition  accorded — as  a  result  of  an  awakening 
social  consciousness — the  fundamental  fact  or  truth  that  play  is  the 
real  life  of  a  child  and  that  it  is  essentially  a  necessity  that  every 
child  have  a  place  to  play.  The  movement  has  grown,  however,  un- 
til today  it  finds  expression  not  alone  in  playgrounds  but  aims  to 
solve  the  whole  leisure  time  problem  and  is  therefore  concerned  with 
all  that  pertains  to  recreation  activities  of  all  kinds.  In  1906,  "The 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,"  was  started  in 
Washington,  not  primarily  to  push  but  to  guide  the  playground  and 
recreation  movement  throughout  the  entire  country  and  its  stated 
purpose  is  "To  give  play  its  rightful  place  in  the  life  of  the  American 
people;  to  give  to  every  person  of  whatever  age,  wherever  found,  "A 
life  rather  than  a  Living."  This  association,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York  City,  is  a  clearing  house  for  information  pertaining  to  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers.  It  employs  about  twenty  expert 
secretaries  and  assistants,  eight  or  ten  being,  at  the  present  time, 
field  secretaries.  In  addition  it  commands  the  advice  and  cooperation 
of  the  best  playground  experts  in  the  country. 

Many  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  past,  and  doubtless  are 
now  being  made,  in  cities  and  towns  promoting  play  activities.  To 
avoid  multiplication  of  blunders  and  constant  duplication  of  mistakes 
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the  work  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  is  predicated 
on  the  assumption  that  each  community  should  not  find  out  everything 
for  itself  by  hard  experience  but  once  a  thing  has  been  learned  by  ex- 
perience everybody  should  have  the  benefit  of  it.  Consequently  it 
plans  to  concentrate  in  one  place  all  the  knowledge  to  be  had  from 
all  over  the  country  on  playground  matters.  The  guidance  of  the 
right  sort  which  the  association  is  able  to  apply  is  bound  to  make  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  to  the  children — present  and  future — in  any 
community  which  sets  out  to  establish  playgrounds  or  other  recrea- 
tion activities. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  growth  of  the  playground 
movement  during  the  past  few  years  and  the  following  information, 
taken  from  the  1913  year  book  of  the  Playground  Association,  will 
give  some  idea  of  what  is  being  done  in  communities  in  which  super- 
vised recreation  is  being  conducted.  In  fact  no  cities  have  been 
listed  in  the  statistical  tables  where  there  are  no  employed  play  leaders. 
It  may  tend  to  make  this  information  of  more  interest  to  know  that 
out  of  342  cities  maintaining  regularly  supervised  playgrounds  and 
recreation  centers,  I  counted  134  having  a  population  under  14,000 
and  out  of  this  number  between  35  and  40  have  a  population  of  less 
than  5,000.  I  mention  this  because  I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  town 
the  size  of  Warren  has  no  need  for  supervised  play  grounds. 

Now  for  the  facts  and  figures: 

The  342  cities  referred  to  above  maintained  2,402  playgrounds 
and  recreation  centers  during  1913. 

"In  31  cities  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  were  maintained 
by  playground  or  recreation  commissions;  in  5  playground  or  recrea- 
tion departments.  In  10  cities  playground  commissions  or  depart- 
ments combined  with  boards  of  education,  park  boards  or  other 
agencies  to  carry  on  the  work. 

"In  34  communities  boards  of  education  conducted  recreation 
work;  and  in  22  boards  of  education  in  conjunction  with  other 
agencies. 

"In  31  cities  recreation  work  was  conducted  by  park  depart- 
ments; in  10,  by  park  departments  in  combination  with  other  or- 
ganizations; in  9  by  departments  of  city  government,  and  in  5  by  city 
departments  in  conjunction  with  other  agencies. 

"In  49  communities  recreation  work  was  conducted  by  playground 
and  recreation  associations;  in  5,  by  playground  associations  and 
park  boards;  in  5,  by  playground  associations  and  boards  of  education, 
and  in  9,  by  playground  associations  in  combination  with  other  city  de- 
partments or  with  private  agencies. 

"In  16  communities  recreation  committees — both  municipal  and 
private — conducted  the  work;  in  15,  civic  improvement  leagues  or  as- 
sociations; in  27,  women's  clubs  and  organizations;  in  7,  municipal 
improvement  association;  in  10,  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association;  in  3,  social  center  association;  in  3,  indi- 
viduals; in  5,  industrial  plants,  and  in  30,  other  agencies  or  several 
agencies  combined. 

"The  returns  show  the  following  forms  of  organization: 
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Municipal — Playground    or    recreation    commission    or    departments, 

48  cities. 
Private — Playground  or  recreation  associations  or  leagues,  121  cities. 
Both,  12  cities. 

"In  111  cities  the  centers  were  supported  by  municipal  funds;  in 
110  by  private  funds  and  115  by  both  municipal  and  private  funds. 
In  6  cities  the  sources  of  support  were  not  given. 

•'A  total  expenditure  of  $5,700,223.81  was  reported." 

In  almost  every  city  where  there  is  an  efficient  Young  Mens 
Christian  .\ssociation  organized,  efforts  to  promote  public  athletics 
are  being  made  through  the  Association  physical  department.  There 
are  also  numerous  public  school  athletic  leagues  throughout  the 
country,  all  being  practically  under  some  sort  of  supervision,  but  the 
existence  of  these  and  other  similar  commendable  recreation  activities 
does  not  dispose  of  the  need  for  playgrounds. 

On  first  thought  we  might  be  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Con- 
gressman who  said  during  the  debate  on  a  bill  which  carried  an  ap- 
propriation for  playgrounds,  "You  might  just  as  well  try  to  teach 
fishes  to  swim  as  children  to  play."  But  a  moment's  reflection  will 
cause  us  to  realize  the  fact  that  mothers  have  always  supervised  the 
play  of  their  little  ones  and  have  taught  them  their  games.  Every 
game  of  childhood  we  ever  played  we  learned  from  mother  or  some 
one  else.  Of  course  a  child  has  the  instinct  to  play,  but  that  is  not 
to  say  it  should  not  be  directed  into  proper  channels.  The  young 
child's  instinct  for  creeping,  walking,  climbing,  for  handling,  for  de- 
stroying, after  all  is  the  play  of  the  child  and  must  be  supervised. 
Play  has  always  been  supervised,  has  always  been  taught. 

A  boy  inherits  the  instinct  for  throwing  but  that  does  not  make 
of  him  a  base  ball  player.  He  plays  base  ball  because  he  was  taught 
by  some  one.  When  the  instinct  for  throwing  is  not  supervised  the 
missile  may  be  a  stone  and  the  mark  an  automobile.  A  part  of  teach- 
ing a  child  to  play  is  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  play.  From  deep 
down  in  the  child  come  the  unceasing  calls  to  do  something  and  in 
answering  those  calls  the  child  is  laying  the  foundations  of  his  in- 
dividuality and  his  worth  to  society  in  later  years.  Is  it  not  evident 
that  every  possible  opportunity  should  be  his  for  free,  happy,  joyous 
play  and  if  he  does  not  have  it,  it  is  not  because  society  is  failing  in 
its  reasonable  social  relationship? 

We  are  inclined  to  think  of  play  as  rest  and  recreation  but  to 
the  child  play  is  the  real  business  of  life  and  the  playground  en- 
larges the  child's  play  environment.  We  do  not  always  appreciate 
how  narrow  is  the  environment  of  many  of  our  children  with  refer- 
ence to  their  play.  Properly  directed  play  can  be  made  an  entrancing 
medium  through  which  the  child  is  led  into  the  paths  of  knowledge 
and  efficiency. 

A  first  requirement  of  the  modern  playground  movement  is  that 
playgrounds  be  under  proper  supervision  and  the  kind  or  quality  of 
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its  supervision  and  administration  will  largely  determine  the  value  to 
the  community  of  any  playground.  After  all  is  said  and  done  the 
fact  remains  that  a  recreation  center  and  its  equipment  is  only  a 
tool  of  the  trade,  for  the  real  work  of  the  director  is  with  the  people, 
not  merely  with  "wood  and  steel  and  acres."  The  director  of  a  play- 
ground or  center  must  himself  have  the  spirit  of  play  in  addition  to 
the  qualifications  which  may  be  acquired  by  training  and  experience. 
The  problem  of  providing  for  thorough  training  for  recreation  work- 
ers is  receiving  much  attention  in  various  quarters.  The  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy  now  has  a  department  of  training  for 
recreation  workers  and  summer  institutes  for  the  training  of  workers 
are  being  conducted  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

There  naturally  arises  the  question,  "What  results  of  value  to  the 
entire  community  are  being  produced  by,  or  through,  playgrounds 
and  the  organized  recreation  activities  which  are  connected  with 
them?"  Among  others  the  following  may  be  noted,  though  not  neces- 
sarily, in  the  order  of  their  value  or  importance.  In  the  first  place 
higher  standzu-ds  of  morality  are  developed  by  providing  good  sub- 
stitutes for  undesirable  forms  of  recreation.  We  know  there  are  all 
too  many  temptations  stalking  about  in  the  paths  of  boys  and  girls 
and  the  playground  is  of  prime  value  in  making  it  more  easy  for  the 
moral  youth  to  live  a  clean,  wholesome  life.  My  own  observation 
and  a  limited  personal  experience,  leads  me  to  believe  that  play- 
grounds are  of  great  importance  in  teaching  right  standards  of  fair- 
ness and  square  dealing. 

A  second  result  is  the  conservation  and  promotion  of  the  Health 
of  the  community  by  developing  the  youth  physically.  Tuberculosis 
is  reduced  by  building  up  strong  constitutions  through  vigorous  out- 
door life.  The  general  standard  of  health  is  raised  by  pleasurable 
physical  activity.  If  the  health  of  children  is  saved  it  means  the 
nurturing  of  a  strong,  physically  well  favored  community. 

Industrial  efficiency  is  increased  by  playgrounds  and  I  have  in 
mind  more  particularly  their  eflfect  upon  the  "employed  boy"  for 
whom  I  have  a  feeling  of  especial  interest.  When  the  accident  of 
birth  or  force  of  circumstances  requires  a  boy  to  go  to  work  as  soon 
as  the  law  permits  him  to  leave  school  he  is  going  to  be  deprived  of 
many  of  the  recreative  activities  which  are  a  part  of  the  school  boy's 
life.  By  giving  him  a  play  life  which  develops  greater  resourceful- 
ness and  adaptability  his  industrial  efficiency  will  be  multiplied. 

Playgrounds  promote  good  citizenship  by  forming  habits  of  co- 
operation. When  all  is  said  and  done  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  value 
of  play  is  as  largely  social  as  physical.  Boys  who  play  together  find 
it  easier  to  get  along  together.  Efficient  citizenship  is  promoted  by 
social  fellowship  and  is  one  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  a 
properly  conducted  playground.    The  most  efficient  citizen  is  the  one 
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who  poMCtset  individuality  and  the  playf^'ound  increases  the  oppor- 
tunities for  developing  individual  qualities  in  the  youth  which  will 
possess  community  value  when  he  comes  to  play  the  part  of  a  man 
and  citizen. 

Delinquency  is  one  of  the  undesirables  affected  by  playgrounds. 
Statistics  show  that  it  is  always  greatly  reduced  after  the  establish- 
ment of  playgrounds  due  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  the  playground 
provides  a  wholesome  outlet  for  youthful  energy. 

These  art  but  a  few  of  the  results  entered  on  the  credit  side  of 
the  playground  movement. 

May  2,  1914. 

Chairman's  Address:     Constitutional  Prohibition. 

By  H.  G.  Eaton 

it  does  not  take  a  student  of  history  to  discover  that  important 
events  are  happening  these  days  in  relation  to  the  liquor  problem. 
Most  of  us,  I  am  sure,  were  more  or  less  startled  when  the  fifteenth 
National  Convention  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  held  in  Columbus 
last  November,  declared  in  favor  of  national  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion, maintaining  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  such  a  movement.  And 
when  on  December  10th,  the  committee  of  a  thousand,  composed  of 
representatives  from  every  state  in  the  union  (the  writer  having  the 
honor  of  being  a  member  of  that  committee)  laid  the  petition  for 
Constitutional  Amendment  before  both  branches  of  Congress,  Sen- 
ator Shepherd  presenting  the  petition  in  the  Senate  and  Congressman 
Hobson  in  the  House,  I  feel  sure  that  no  matter  what  our  misgiv- 
ings may  have  been  prior  to  this  time,  we  felt  that  the  movement  had 
impetus  enough,  and  force  and  prestige  back  of  it  sufficient  to  con- 
vince us  that  its  ultimate  success  was  not  only  possible  but  probable. 
At  the  present  time,  the  matter  is  being  considered  in  committee,  and 
whether  the  committee  reports  favorably  or  otherwise,  it  seems  to 
those  who  are  following  the  course  of  events,  that  its  ultimate  adop- 
tion is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage  purposes  is  practically 
as  old  as  the  race.  Sacred  history  tells  us  that  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Noah,  it  was  not  only  used,  but  used  to  excess,  and  that  such 
use,  even  then,  was  regarded  as  disgraceful.  In  numerous  instances 
throughout  the  Bible,  the  use  of  intoxicants,  especially  where  used  to 
excess  are  spoken  against,  and  people  are  urged  to  abstain  from  their 
use. 

The  liquor  business  has  been  a  more  damaging  factor  under 
modern  civilization  than  under  conditions  which  formerly  existed. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  this  is  so.  Only  a  few,  however,  need 
be    considered.     Perhaps    the    matter   of   transportation    has   had   as 
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much  to  do  with  it  as  any  other  single  cause.  Under  the  old  con- 
ditions, the  manufacture  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  confined 
quite  generally  to  narrow  areas,  the  liquor  being  prepared  either  in 
the  home  or  by  someone  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  its  use  was 
largely  a  matter  of  local  consumption.  With  improved  facilities  of 
transportation,  business  enterprises  grew  rapidly  and  assumed  large 
proportions,  in  recent  years  many  business  concerns  gaining  not  only 
national,  but  international  fame.  This  tendency  applied  to  the  liquor 
business  as  well  as  to  other  lines,  and  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  enormous  breweries  and  distilleries  throughout  not  only  our  own 
country,  but  the  whole  civilized  world.  With  the  constantly  better- 
ing transportation  facilities,  these  plants  needed  constantly  widening 
markets.  As  the  business  grew,  and  competition  became  somewhat 
keener,  the  desire  for  increased  markets  caused  the  establishment  of 
branches  and  distributing  places,  which  gradually  but  ultimately  de- 
veloped into  the  modern  saloon — the  saloon  exerting  a  baneful  in- 
fluence, because  of  its  constant  temptation  to  men  who  might  with- 
out this  influence,  refrain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

If  we  can  depend  upon  the  statement  of  M.  F.  Farley,  President 
of  the  National  Retail  Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  a  legalizing  of  the 
liquor  business  in  this  country  took  place  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
signed  the  Internal  Revenue  Law  in  1862,  which  placed  a  tax  on 
liquor  and  prescribed  regulations  for  its  manufacture — the  tax  be- 
ing a  war  measure.  The  legalized  saloon  has  always  been  opposed  by 
a  large  class  of  our  citizens,  whose  contention  has  been  that  any 
regulatory  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  or  Government  could  not 
be  construed  as  an  approval  of  the  business;  while  because  of  the 
license  system,  the  business  has  rapidly  developed,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  law  assumed,  especially  in  our  larger  cities  and 
among  the  lower  classes  of  our  citizenship,  a  condition  menacing  the 
law  and  order  of  our  communities.  The  states  have,  from  time  to 
time,  passed  measures  which  were  intended  to  curb  and  control  the 
operation  of  the  business,  in  an  effort  to  minimize  its  evil  effects. 

Various  organizations,  both  of  men  and  women,  composed  of 
those  persons  who  were  antagonistic  to  the  business,  have  been  or- 
ganized, and  have  done  a  large  amount  of  work — not  only  in  op- 
position to  the  saloon  and  liquor  business,  but  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
tributing literature  showing  its  evil  effects,  as  well  as  in  urging  the 
necessity  through  the  public  schools  and  sundry  religious  organiza- 
tions, of  a  system  of  education  that  would  help  our  young  people  to 
understand  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  system. 

Some  of  these  organizations  had  for  their  object  the  overthrow 
of  the  saloon,  and  particularly  during  the  past  forty  years  they  have 
been  expending  their  time  and  money  in  an  effort  to  counteract  its 
apparent  evil  effects.     The   liquor  question   has   had  a  political  sig- 
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nificance  since  1869,  when  the  Prohibition  Party  was  organized.  On 
account  of  the  arbitrary  position  taken  by  the  party  on  the  liquor 
question,  especially  during  the  time  when  public  sentiment  was  not 
in  sympathy  with  its  policy,  and  the  further  fact  that  so  many  of  our 
citizens  maintained  such  great  loyalty  to  party,  many,  even  of  those 
persons,  who  felt  that  the  attitude  of  the  prohibitionists  was  correct 
as  related  to  the  liquor  traffic,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  abandon 
their  parties  to  support  the  issue,  because  they  usually  contended  that 
there  were  other  vital  matters  at  stake.  As  a  result  the  party  has 
grown  slowly,  and  has  always  been  the  object  of  more  or  less  con- 
tention. 

A  movement  was  started  about  twenty  years  ago  in  Ohio,  known 
as  the  Anti-Saloon  League;  which,  while  not  a  political  organization, 
has  concentrated  its  energies  for  the  elimination  of  the  liquor  busi- 
ness. During  the  early  years  of  its  existence,  in  fact,  up  until  the 
present  time,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  cordiality  between  the  two 
organizations,  the  Prohibition  Party  contending  that  any  temperance 
worker  was  simply  temporizing  with  the  business  if  he  failed  to  de- 
mand its  complete  annihilation.  A  great  many  people  have  felt, 
however,  that  other  more  feasible  methods  could  be  used,  at  least 
until  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  complete  destruction  of  the  business; 
and  in  the  meantime  sentiment  could  be  formed  by  furnishing  tem- 
perance data  through  the  circulation  of  temperance  literature  and  by 
the  public  press  and  platform. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League,  not  being  a  political  organization,  has 
always  endeavored  to  interest  the  people  of  any  and  all  parties  who 
favor  temperance,  to  select  men  for  the  diflferent  offices, — especially 
those  with  legislative  powers, — who  were  favorable  to  the  temperance 
cause,  and  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  secure  their  election.  It  has,  as 
well,  tried  to  bring  all  temperance  organizations  together,  so  that  in 
endeavoring  to  accomplish  a  given  object,  there  might  be  no  fric- 
tion between  the  different  temperance  forces.  In  this  way,  while  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  has  always  had  as  its  ultimate  object  the  over- 
throw of  the  liquor  business,  it  has  been  perfectly  willing  to  work  up 
step  by  step,  and  where  it  did  not  seem  to  be  practical  to  demand  ab- 
solute prohibition  of  the  traffic,  it  has  worked  for  local  option.  In 
this  way  throughout  the  country,  during  recent  years  especially,  vast 
areas  have  adopted  prohibitory  measures. 

In  considering  the  attitude  that  we  should  take  in  the  matter  of 
Constitutional  Prohibition,  it  seems  to  me  only  proper  that  we  should 
consider  it  from  an  entirely  non-partisan  and  moral  standpoint. 

One  reason  for  the  national  movement  is  on  account  of  immi- 
gration. vAn  interesting  fact  is  shown  when  we  find  that  the  average 
per  capita  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  many  of  the  countries 
from  which  the  immigrants  come,  is  almost  three  times  as  great  as  it 
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is  in  the  United  States.  In  taking  the  number  of  immigrants  into 
account  and  considering  that  they  use  per  capita  the  average  amount 
of  the  countries  from  which  they  come,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
convert  to  total  abstinance  on  the  average  more  than  2,000,000  Ameri- 
cans per  year  in  order  to  offset  the  natural  increase  in  per  capita  con- 
sumption because  of  immigration. 

These  foreigners  very  largely  settle  in  the  cities  and  bring  about 
conditions  which  are  becoming  more  complex.  It  is  positively  stated 
that  one-fourth  of  all  the  people  living  in  saloon  territory,  live  in  six 
cities;  and  that  there  are  more  saloons  in  the  city  of  Chicago  than 
in  the  entire  territory  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

The  question  frequently  comes  up,  when  considering  matters  of 
this  kind,  regarding  one's  personal  liberty.  This  point,  however,  is 
so  well  covered  in  the  address  by  Ex-Governor  R.  M.  Patterson  of 
Tennessee,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  last  November,  that  I  quote  his 
words: 

"The  answer  of  organized  society  is  that  it  has  a  right  to  protect 
itself  and  its  people  up  to  the  point  of  annihilation.  The  state  in- 
terferes with  personal  rights  when  it  puts  a  criminal  in  jail,  when  it 
holds  a  witness,  when  it  condemns  property  for  a  public  use;  and  it 
does  not  hesitate  to  perform  any  other  act  which  the  general  welfare 
requires.  The  law  interferes  when  it  compels  a  man  to  cut  the  weeds 
on  his  premises,  to  lay  a  sidewalk,  to  connect  with  a  sewer,  when  it 
compels  him  to  cage  a  dangerous  reptile  or  animal,  or  muzzle  his  dog 
that  goes  upon  the  public  street.  Personal  liberty  is  not  thought  to 
be  invaded,  when  the  law  forbids  a  citizen  to  maintain  a  nuisance, 
when  it  prohibits  the  sale  of  poisonous  foods  or  drugs,  when 
it  forbids  arson  or  theft.  But  the  evils  of  alcohol  are  great- 
er than  all  these  combined.  It  is  a  fouler  nuisance  and  more 
deadly  than  an  open  sewer.  It  has  claimed  more  victims  than  all 
the  poisonous  and  death  producing  drugs  in  the  world,  since  Socrates 
drank  the  cup  of  hemlock.  It  has  destroyed  more  lives,  since  Cleo- 
patra put  the  asp  in  her  bosom,  than  all  the  insects  that  fly,  all  the 
reptiles  that  crawl,  and  all  the  savage  beasts  that  roam  the  jungles 
and  the  wildwoods." 

This  point  is  further  emphasized  by  the  recent  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  affirming  the  decision  of  the  lower 
courts  in  the  case  of  Bulger  vs.  Prenica  of  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.  The 
substance  of  the  Courts'  ruling  as  given  in  an  editorial  in  the  North 
American  under  date  of  April  30th,  is  as  follows: 

"Finding  no  constitutional  objection  to  the  law  making  saloon- 
keepers liable  for  damages  resulting  from  their  sale  of  liquor,  the 
Supreme  Court  today  dismissed  the  appeal  of  Louis  W.  Prenica,  a 
saloonkeeper  of  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.,  from  a  judgment  of  the  Ne- 
braska Courts  holding  him  liable  in  the  sum  of  $5,000.00  to  Mrs.  Mat 
Bulger,  for  her  husband  becoming  an  habitual  drunkard." 
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As  a  people  we  have  always  pointed  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
with  us  majority  rules;  and  while  we  realize  that  under  all  circum- 
stances this  is  not  true,  nevertheless  majority  rule  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  our  government.  This  principle  is  carried  out  quite  gen- 
erally in  every  department.  If,  for  instance,  in  adopting  tariff 
measures,  particular  lines  of  industry  are  embarrassed  and  forced  to 
discontinue  the  operation  of  their  business,  so  long  as  the  general 
benefit  of  the  country  is  concerned  in  spite  of  the  hardship  to  the 
individual  or  corporation  who  may  be  forced  to  suffer,  wc  as  a  people 
approve  the  measure. 

The  statistics  which  have  been  carefully  collected  and  verified  in- 
dicate, and  we  might  say  prove,  that  the  majority  of  the  citizenship 
of  the  United  States  are  favorable  to  prohibitory  measures.  These 
statistics  are  based  on  the  results  of  elections  in  the  different  dry 
states  in  connection  with  results  in  local  option  and  semi-prohibition 
territories.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why,  provided  all  the  people  favoring  prohibition  can  be  lined  up  so 
as  to  assert  their  position,  the  national  prohibitory  measure  should 
not  become  eflFective.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  there  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  the  communities 
operating  under  prohibition  laws  have,  under  normal  conditions, 
greater  prosperity,  greater  wealth,  greater  happiness  and  as  must 
necessarily  be  coupled  with  this  condition,  less  misery,  crime  and 
poverty.  Statistics  show  that  communities  changing  from  license  to 
prohibition,  show  very  decided  increases  in  building  operations  and 
bank  deposits. 

The  state  of  Kansas  is  perhaps  most  conspicuous  as  illustrating 
this  point.  A  comparison  between  Missouri  and  Kansas, — the  former 
state  being  recognized  as  having  the  greater  natural  advantages — 
shows  that,  during  the  panic  of  1907,  when  the  eastern  banks  ap- 
pealed to  those  of  the  west  for  money,  Missouri  with  its  large  cities 
and  large  banks  refused  to  send  any  money  to  the  east,  while  Kansas 
bankers  were  able  to  and  did  furnish  $50,000,000.00  to  help  the  eastern 
banks  in  their  emergency. 

The  question  of  the  enormous  revenue  paid  by  the  liquor  in- 
terests, is  sometimes  called  to  our  attention.  For  instance,  the 
President  of  the  National  Wholesaler's  Liquor  Dealers  Association, 
in  a  recent  letter  on  the  subject  states: 

"Prohibition  has  not  destroyed  or  even  lessened  the  demand  of 
the  people  for  liquors;  and  the  trade,  therefore,  believes  that  be- 
tween an  unlicensed  and  unregulated  free  trade  and  a  licensed  traffic 
which  now  pays  a  quarter  of  a  billion  in  federal  taxes  and  great  sums 
in  state  and  local  taxes,  the  people  should  promptly  elect  in  favor  of 
the  licensed  tax  paying  trade." 
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We  all  understand  that  in  attempting  to  defend  the  liquor  busi- 
ness, its  advocates  use  the  strongest  possible  arguments  in  favor  of 
its  continuation.  When,  however,  the  enormous  amounts  expended 
for  the  care  of  paupers,  added  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  penal  in- 
stitutions, insane  asylums,  etc.,  are  taken  into  account  and  the  pro- 
portion of  such  expense,  which  is  directly  or  indirectly  chargeable  to 
the  drink  habit  is  considered,  statistics  seem  to  prove  that  the  money 
expended  in  such  ways  is  very  largely  in  excess  of  the  amount  receiv- 
ed in  revenue  from  the  business,  so  that  the  loss  to  the  state  and 
nation  from  the  license  system  is  enormous.  Some  statistics  which 
I  find  along  this  line  from  sections  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  show 
that  more  than  50%  more  money  was  paid  out  for  purposes  indi- 
cated above,  than  the  total  amount  of  revenue  received  from  the 
liquor  traffic  in  said  section,  the  figures  being  taken  from  the  state 
auditor's  report. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 

Warren  Academy  of  Sciences 

1914-1915 
Volume  2 — Part  Four 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy  was  held  in  the 
Science  Lecture  Hall  of  the  High  School  building  at  8  p.  m.,  May  ii, 
1914.  The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
\nnouncement  was  made  of  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  by  the  Council  as  follows:  President,  Dr.  H.  W.  Mitchell;  Sec- 
retary, Edward  Lindsey;  Directors,  Dr.  H.  W.  Mitchell,  Ed- 
ward Lindsey,  R.  T.  Adams,  W.  M.  Robertson,  F.  H.  Langworthy. 
Owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President,  R.  T.  Adams,  his 
address  entitled  "Evolution"  was  read  by  title.  Major  D.  F.  A. 
Wheelock  read  a  paper  on  "Early  Land  Titles  and  Grants  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  especial  reference  to  Warren  County." 


Early  Land  Titles  and  Grants  in  Pennsylvania, 
with  especial  reference  to  Warren  County. 

By  Maj.  D.  F.  A.  Wheelock 

In  order  to  understand  the  principles  governing  the  origin  of  the 
titles  to  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  fitting  to  trace  the  history  of 
original  land  grants  and  purchases,  which  may  be  stated  briefly  as 
follows : 

Land  Grants  and  Purchases. 
March  12,  1664,  King  Charles  the  Second,  granted  to  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  what  was  then  termed  the  New  Netherland's  dis- 
trict, as  a  reward  for  his  valuable  services  to  the  Crown.  This  grant 
of  the  territory  was  in  the  following  words,  "In  free  and  common 
Socage;  and  not  in  capite  nor  by  knight  service."    The  consideration 
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named  in  the  charter,  was  the  payment  within  90  days  after  demand 
in  each  year  of  40  Beaver  Skins.  The  Duke,  his  deputies,  etc,  were 
given  full  and  absolute  authority  to  correct,  punish,  pardon,  govern 
and  rule  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  granted.  After  obtaining  this 
grant,  the  Duke  on  the  second  of  April,  1664,  issued  a  commission  to 
Col.  Richard  Nicolls  to  be  deputy  governor  over  the  territory  in 
America,  during  his  royal  will  and  pleasure.  The  king  appointed  com- 
missioners to  act  with  Col.  Nicolls  and  visit  the  American  Colonies  to 
hear  and  determine  all  complaints  and  appeals  in  military,  criminal  and 
civil  affairs.  The  government  of  the  territory  continued  under  this 
grant  until  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1681,  when  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  granted  to  William  Penn  by  the  charter  or  patent  of  King 
Charles  the  Second.  This  charter  was  published  by  the  King  on  the 
second  day  of  April,  1681.  Prior  to  the  date  of  Penn's  charter,  certain 
regulations  were  made  with  reference  to  the  title  to  lands  wherein 
parties  who  had  acquired  title  from  various  sources,  were  directed  to 
bring  their  former  grants  and  take  out  new  patents  from  the  present 
governor  in  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  York.  A  survey  and  draft  was 
made  within  one  year  after  such  purchases,  and  delivered  in  the  Office 
of  Records,  whereby  the  bounds  and  limits  were  distinguished.  If  the 
purchaser  did  not  seat  or  inhabit  the  purchases  within  three  years, 
their  rights  were  forfeited. 

When  Penn  received  his  charter  from  King  Charles  the  Second, 
his  foresight  prompted  him  to  protect  himself  against  any  future 
claimants  of  the  Duke  of  York  for  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  the  lands  were  described  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  Royal 
Charter  as  follows:  "All  that  tract  of  land  in  America,  called  by  the 
name  of  Pennsylvania  as  the  same  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Delaware  River,  from  twelve  miles  distance  northwards  from  New 
Castle  town,  to  the  3  and  40th  degree  of  northern  latitude,  if  the  said 
river  extend  so  far  northwards."  If  the  said  river  shall  not  extend  so 
far  northward,  then  by  the  said  river,  so  far  as  it  doth  extend,  and 
from  the  head  of  the  said  river  the  eastern  bounds  to  be  determined 
by  a  meridian  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  said  river  in  the 
said  3  and  40th  degree :  the  said  province  to  extend  westward  five  de- 
grees in  longitude  to  be  computed  from  the  said  eastern  bounds;  and 
to  be  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  beginning  of  the  3  and  40th  degree 
of  northern  latitude;  and  on  the  south  by  a  circle  drawn  at  12  lines 
distance  from  New  Castle  northwards  and  westwards  to  the  beginning 
of  the  40th  degree  of  northern  latitude  and  then  by  a  straight  line 
westward,  to  the  limits  of  the  longitude  above  mentioned. 

Of  course  it  is  well  known  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  the  English 
on  account  of  the  Cabots,  who  sailed  along  our  coast  in  1498,  claimed 
the  title  to  all  the  lands  by  right  of  discovery. 

There  were  adverse  claimants  to  the  title  to  lands  in  Pennsylvania 
all  of  which  were  adjudicated  and  settled  satisfactorily.    The  principle 
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contention  was  what  is  termed  the  "Connecticut  Claims"  which  arose 
from  the  fact  that  King  Charles  the  Second  on  April  23,  1663,  had 
granted  the  charter  of  Connecticut  for  the  country  extending  west 
from  the  Narragansett  River  to  the  South  Sea  on  the  west.  A  part  of 
this  territory  extends  southward  into  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Much 
dispute  and  litigation  arose  between  the  two  states  over  these  claims. 
Commissions  were  appointed  to  adjust  the  diflferences.  Laws  were 
passed  but  to  no  avail,  and  many  times,  the  disputants  clashed  in  per- 
sonal combat.  Little  wars  were  carried  on,  in  which  the  strong  com- 
batant would  drive  his  adversary  from  the  land.  In  many  cases  blood 
was  shed  and  lives  taken  which  went  on  for  a  number  of  years  until 
*799»  when  a  commission  was  appointed  which  employed   surveyors 
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who  surveyed  these  lands  and  finally  adjusted  the  whole  matter  by 
allowing  persons  who  had  valid  claims  under  the  Connecticut  rights 
to  take  title  to  the  lands  by  the  payment  of  certain  sums  of  money. 
Where  the  Connecticut  claimants  alleged  title  that  was  also  claimed 
by  Pennsylvania  claimants  the  land  was  sold  to  the  Connecticut 
Claimants  and  the  Pennsylvania  claimants  were  remunerated  to  the 
value  of  the  land  which  he  claimed  or  given  land  elsewhere.  The 
territory  included  in  this  dispute  was  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
in  Luzerne,  Lackawanna,  and  other  counties  and  included  in  what  is 
known  as  the  "Seventeen  Townships." 

When  William  Penn  came  to  America,  as  governor  under  his 
charter  rights,  he  discovered  that  the  lands  covered  by  his  charter 
were  claimed  by  the  Indians,  and   recognizing  the  justice   of  their 
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claims  as  original  inhabitants,  he  inaugurated  a  system  to  purchase 
from  them  the  land  which  he  desired.  This  principle  of  purchasing 
the  lands  notwithstanding  the  grant  from  the  Crown,  ever  afterward 
was  pursued  until  all  the  territory  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  purchased.  The  first  purchase  by  William  Penn  from 
the  Indians,  was  the  "Celebrated  Walking  Purchase"  which  included 
lands  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state  and  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Delaware  River,  described  as  follows:  after  giving  the  general 
outside  boundaries  provided  the  tract  of  land  shall  extend  back  as  far 
as  a  man  can  walk  in  three  days."  This  purchase  was  made  in  August, 
1686,  and  finally  confirmed  in  1737.  Traditions  say  that  Penn  himself 
accompanied  by  friends  and  Indians,  walked  one  half  of  this  purchase 
and  made  no  effort  to  make  a  great  walk.  One  reason  for  Penn  taking 
part  in  the  walk  was  that  he  desired  to  show  the  Indians  and  his 
followers  that  he  was  not  above  the  fatigue  of  such  a  duty.  They  be- 
gan their  walk  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neshaminy,  and  walked  up  the 
Delaware,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  reached  a  spruce  tree  near  the 
mouth  of  Baker's  Creek,  when  Penn  concluded  that  this  would  include 
all  the  land  he  needed  for  the  present.  A  line  was  run  and  marked 
from  the  spruce  tree  to  the  Neshaminy  and  the  remainder  of  the  land 
left.  During  this  walk  and  in  the  Indian  manner,  they  walked  leisurely, 
sitting  down,  smoking  the  pipe,  eating  biscuits  and  cheese,  and  drink- 
ing a  bottle  of  wine.  They  walked  a  little  less  than  thirty  miles  in  a 
day  and  a  half.  The  balance  of  this  purchase  was  walked  September 
30,  1733,  when  the  governor  of  the  province  at  that  time,  gave  500  acres 
of  land  and  five  pound  sterling  to  the  man  who  would  walk  fartherest. 
This  resulted  in  covering  a  distance  of  86  miles,  showing  a  great  con- 
trast with  the  considerate  methods  of  Penn,  the  former  governor  in 
outlining  the  lands  purchased.  Following  the  policy  of  William  Penn, 
six  other  purchases  were  made  from  the  Indians  and  one  from  the 
United  States  government,  including  all  the  land  within  the  present 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  The  purchase  beginning  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state  with  the  Walking  purchase  and  by  a  western  movement 
finally  extending  to  the  western  part  of  the  state  and  included  all  of 
the  land.  The  first  purchase  was  from  the  Delaware  Indians,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1718,  and  finally  confirmed  by  the  five  nations  October  25,  1736; 
the  second  was  by  Indian  Treaty  of  October  11,  1736  from  the  five 
nations;  the  third,  as  by  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations,  August  22,  1749; 
the  fourth,  was  by  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations,  October  23,  1758;  the 
fifth,  was  by  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations  on  November  5,  1768;  the 
sixth,  was  by  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations  on  October  23,  1784;  the 
seventh,  was  by  purchase  from  the  United  States  on  March  3,  1792, 
including  what  has  since  been  termed  the  "Erie  Triangle."  There  are 
various  treaties  between  Penn  and  his  followers  and  the  Indians,  cover- 
ing territory  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  as  cited  in 
the  second  volume  of  Smith's  Laws,  page  109  etc.    An  examination  of 
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which  will  throw  light  on  many  of  the  difficulties  which  William  Penn 
and  his  followers  encountered,  owing  to  the  claims  of  various  Indian 
tribes. 

Origin  and  Rules  of  the  Land  Office. 

The  policy  of  Penn  and  his  followers,  and  latterly  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  disposing  of  its  land  area,  was  to  sell  to  persons  who  would 
settle  and  improve  the  lands,  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  Penn  or  his 
followers  to  personally  attend  to  all  cases  in  granting  of  lands,  various 
agencies  were  at  different  times  established  to  distribute  the  vacant 
land  of  the  province,  which  was  done  principally  by  commissions. 
The  first  of  which  was  by  William  Markham,  who  was  "to  survey,  set 
out,  rent  and  sell  land*'  and  many  of  the  warrants  issued  by  Markham 
in  accordance  with  this  authority,  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the 
province.  Markham  was  commissioned  on  April  lo,  1681,  before  the 
arrival  of  William  Penn.  After  Penn's  arrival  on  October  27,  1682, 
generally  warrants  and  other  papers  will  be  found  to  bear  his  own 
signature;  and  this  plan  seems  to  have  been  adopted  whenever  he  was 
in  the  country. 

During  his  absence,  Commissioners  of  Property  acted  by  his  ap- 
pointment to  superintend  the  granting  of  his  lands  in  the  province. 
They  had  power,  to  grant  and  sign  his  name,  warrants,  patents,  etc. 
It  was  out  of  these  practices,  that  the  land  office  was  established.  At 
the  head  of  these  various  branches  were  placed  the  Secretary  of  the 
land  office,  the  Surveyor  General  and  the  Receiving  General,  all  of 
whom  were  appointed  by  the  proprietaries.  The  land  office  was  re- 
established under  the  Commonwealth  by  an  act  of  April  9,  1781,  prac- 
tically upon  the  old  model  as  will  be  found  by  referring  to  the  first 
volume  of  Smith's  Laws,  page  529.  By  various  subsequent  acts,  the 
duties  of  its  various  branches  have  been  one  by  one  transferred  until 
the  oflSce  is  merged  into  that  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  by 
authority  of  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  Article  4,  Section  19. 
The  land  office  did  not  seem  to  have  any  distinguished  character  in  its 
proceedings  as  a  single  organization  until  about  1740.  As  prior  to  that 
date  all  warrants  are  found  to  bear  the  greater  or  lesser  seal  of  the 
province,  while  afterwards  they  bore  the  seal  of  the  land  office  only. 

Before  William  Penn  left  England,  through  his  agents,  he  sold 
lands  to  certain  persons,  who  were  called  "First  Purchasers."  These 
grants  were  by  deeds  for  the  land  at  large,  giving  no  metes,  bounds  or 
locations.  These  grants  have  since,  been  termed  "Old  Rights."  By 
referring  to  the  second  edition  of  Smith's  Laws,  page  106,  the  condi- 
tions of  sale  were  "that  as  soon  as  they  shall  arrive,  a  certain  quantity 
of  land,  or  great  plat  should  be  laid  out  for  a  large  town,  or  city,  in 
a  most  convenient  place  upon  the  river  for  health  and  navigation, 
and  that  purchasers  should  have,  by  lot,  so  much  land  therein,  as 
should  answer  to  the  proportion  that  he  had  bought  or  taken  up  upon 
rent.    That  the  proportion  of  lands  that  shall  be  laid  out  in  the  first 
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great  town  or  city,  should  be  after  the  proportion  of  lo  acres  for  every 
500  acres  purchased,  if  the  place  will  allow  it. 

As  many  controversies  arose  between  persons  who  purchased  lands, 
it  became  necessary  to  constitute  the  Board  of  Property,  which  was 
provided  for  in  the  act  of  April  5,  1782,  and  found  in  the  second  volume 
of  Smith's  Laws,  page  13,  etc.  This  act  provided  that  the  Board  should 
consist  of  several  officers,  whose  duty  it  was  "to  hear  and  determine 
in  all  cases  of  controversies  on  caveats  in  all  matters  of  difficulty, 
touching  escheats,  warrants  to  agree,  rights  of  pre-emption,  promises, 
imperfect  titles,  or  otherwise,  which  heretofore  have,  or  hereafter  may 
arise,  in  transacting  the  business  of  the  land  office."  A  further  pro- 
vision of  the  same  act  is  "that  no  decision  of  this  Board  of  Property 
shall  be  deemed,  taken  or  construed;  on  any  question  in  any  measure 
whatever,  to  the  preventing  either  of  the  parties  from  bringing  their 
action  at  common  law,  either  for  the  recovery  of  possession,  or  de- 
termining damage,  or  waste,  or  trespassing.  The  courts  of  law  shall 
remain  open  to  the  said  parties,  in  as  full  and  ample  manner,  as  if  no 
decision  of  the  Board  had  ever  been  given. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of 
Property,  before  the  Revolution,  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  its  proceedings  under  the  Commonwealth.  (2  Serg.  &  R.  559). 
Since  the  Revolution  the  Courts  have  established  it  as  a  principle  that 
the  proprietaries  were  represented  by  them  as  official  members,  so  far 
at  least  that  they  could  not  annul  the  rights  acquired  by  a  person  who 
made  an  implied  contract  with  them,  for  taking  up  lands.  (6  Serg.  & 
R.  no). 

Manors. 

Another  source  of  titles,  which  William  Penn  was  given  power  to 
erect  in  his  new  province,  and  make  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  same,  was  MANORS.  He  was  to  grant  all  or  part  of  said  land  to 
any  person  or  persons,  in  fee  simple,  or  any  other  estate  of  inheritance 
to  be  held  of  the  said  manors,  respectively;  so  as  no  further  tenure 
should  be  created;  but  that  upon  all  other  or  further  alienation  there- 
after to  be  made,  the  said  lands  so  aliened,  should  be  held  of  the  same 
lord  and  his  heirs  of  whom  the  alienor  did  them  before  hold,  and  by 
the  like  rents  and  services,  which  were  before  due  and  accustomed" 
the  terms  of  this  instrument,  erected  a  system  of  feudal  holding  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Questions  frequently  arose  as  to  the  validity  of  titles  to  the  vari- 
ous Manors.  But  by  act  of  assembly  passed  in  1700,  it  was  provided 
that  in  case  the  decedent  should  have  no  known  kindred,  then  all  his 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  should  descend  and  go  to  the 
immediate  landlord  of  whom  such  lands  were  held,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  and  if  held  immediately  of  the  Proprietary;  then  to  the 
Proprietary,  his  heirs  and  assigns. 

Decisions  in  the  case  of  Dunbar  v.  Jumper,  in  second  Yates,  page 
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74*  >od  numerous  other  cases,  decided  this  question.  The  act  of  No- 
vember a7,  1779.  commonly  called  the  Divesting  Act,  provided  that  the 
**whole  of  the  proprietary  rights  held  by  them  as  such,  became  vested 
in  the  Commonwealth."  This  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of 
Smith's  L41WS  pages  479.  Hence  all  tenants  who  had  held  land  primar- 
ily of  the  proprietary,  now  held  primarily  of  the  state. 
Lottery  Applications. 

Another  method  of  acquiring  lands  by  another  series  of  regula- 
tions was  on  April  3,  1769,  and  referred  to  in  the  second  volume  of 
Smith's  Laws,  page  123.  These  were  known  as  the  Lottery  applica- 
tions. Under  the  land  office  regulations  of  1765,  applications  were 
numbered  as  they  came  into  the  land  office,  and  recorded  in  a  book, 
according  to  priority  but  under  the  regulations  of  the  act  above  re- 
ferred to,  the  applications  all  were  dated  without  any  number  as 
received.  They  were  put  in  a  box  or  trunk  and  after  being  well  mixed, 
were  drawn  out  by  a  disinterested  person,  like  lottery  tickets  and 
numbered  as  they  were  drawn  out.  A  few  of  these  applications  were 
exempt  from  these  lottery  chances  for  military  officers,  who  had  made 
previous  settlements.  The  purchaser's  first  right  under  these  lottery 
applications  depended  on  the  priority  in  the  order  of  succession,  and 
had  preference  over  those  later  drawn  or  of  a  higher  number.  In  the 
case  of  Duncan  v.  Curry  3  Bin.  14,  it  was  decided  that  if  there  were 
two  applications  for  the  same  land,  and  the  first  drawn  precisely  de- 
scribed the  land,  the  owner  of  it  had  the  right  to  have  a  survey  of  that 
ground  which  could  not  be  taken  from  him  if  he  pursued  his  claim 
within  the  proper  time.  This  latter  provision  is  covered  in  a  case, 
IS  Serg.  &  R.  224;  but  in  the  case  of  Biddle  v.  Dugal  5  Bin.  142,  it  was 
decided  that  a  loose  location  with  a  prior  number,  conveyed  a  better 
right  than  a  descriptive  location  of  the  same  date  of  a  higher  number, 
where  neither  had  been  returned  within  six  months.  Otherwise  these 
lottery  applications,  when  their  priority  of  right  was  determined  by 
the  lottery  all  were  subjected  practically  to  the  same  rules  as  other 
applications. 

By  the  act  of  the  24th  of  March,  1785,  this  method  of  alloting  land 
by  lottery  was  extended  to  certain  donations,  and  quantities  of  land 
given  to  the  officers  and  privates  of  the  state  in  the  federal  army. 
Settlement  Titles. 

The  acquisition  of  land  by  settlement,  commenced  at  an  early  date 
as  shown  in  the  second  volume  of  Smith's  Laws,  page  137.  But  this 
kind  of  title  can  be  traced  even  fo  much  earlier  times  as  shown  in 
Sergeant's  Land  Laws,  pages  43,  47  and  Houston's  in  Chapter  2.  A 
settlement  is  defined  to  be,  "an  actual  personal  resident  settlement, 
with  a  manifest  intention  of  making  it  a  place  of  abode,  and  the  means 
of  supporting  a  family;  and  continued  from  time  to  time,  unless  in- 
terrupted by  the  enemy,  or  by  going  into  military  service  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  war. 
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Under  this  method,  the  settler  without  any  application,  or  war- 
rant, or  authority,  entered  upon  a  portion  of  public  lands  with  the 
intention  to  appropriate  them  to  his  own  use,  the  agreement  being 
implied  on  his  part  to  pay  the  proprietary  or  the  Commonwealth,  a 
fixed  price  for  lands  with  interest  from  the  commencement  of  his 
settlement. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  follow  the  act  providing  for  settlement 
of  December  20,  1786,  by  another  act  of  the  22nd  of  September,  1794, 
which  latter  act  provided  that  on  applications  thereafter  made,  grain 
be  raised,  and  a  person  or  persons  residing  thereon.  See  the  third 
volume  of  Smith's  Laws,  Page  193.  The  object  of  this  act  was  of 
course  to  prevent  fraud. 

Generally  speaking,  the  title  did  not  depend  upon  the  question  of 
his  improvement  but  upon  the  fact  of  an  improvement  continued  from 
time  to  time  as  circumstances  would  permit.  This  was  decided  in  the 
case  of  McLaughlin  v.  Maberg,  4  Yates,  537. 

Another  kind  of  settlement  right,  that  is  settlements  on  military 
permits,  were  such  settlements  as  were  made  with  great  danger  by 
permission  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  army.  The  proprietaries 
confirmed  these  rights,  in  as  much  settlements  of  that  kind  were  in 
reality  needful  for  the  defense  of  the  country,  and  they  were  accepted 
in  the  act  of  the  third  of  February,  1768,  which  was  proclaimed  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  the  same  month;  but  it  was  made  incumbent  on  the 
settler  to  obtain  an  office  right  at  the  opening  of  the  land  office  on  the 
third  of  April,  1769,  when  the  lands  on  which  these  settlements  had 
been  made,  were  first  offered  for  sale,  or  within  a  reasonable  time 
thereafter. 

In  this  class  of  titles  settlers  entered  upon  the  land  without  a 
warrant  or  survey,  and  except  in  a  few  cases  there  was  no  expressed 
permission  to  do  so.  The  practice  was  for  the  settler  to  mark  out  the 
boundary  lines  of  a  tract  not  larger  than  he  was  entitled  to  take  up. 
He  then  proceeded  to  obtain  an  official  survey  of  the  lands  under  a 
warrant,  and  had  his  title  confirmed  by  a  patent,  paying  to  the  state 
the  purchase  money  and  interest  from  the  day  he  entered  on  the  land 
as  a  settler.  If  he  neglected  to  secure  a  warrant  for  an  official  survey 
and  other  adjoining  claimants,  had  proceeded  properly  by  defining 
their  limits,  his  right  would  not  exceed  his  immediate  occupancy,  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  1792.  He  could  not  recover  against  another 
claimant  without  having  had  a  warrant  and  survey  This  principle  is 
covered  in  the  Fifth  Watt,  Page  394.  Where  d.ferences  arose,  re- 
garding settler's  rights,  they  were  usually  dispc  >ed  of  by  a  hearing, 
to  determine  the  question  by  the  Board  of  Pro*  erty. 

There  was  a  distinction  between  settler's  rig'  cs  on  the  east  side  and 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Allegheny  River.  On  ne  west  side,  land  taken 
up  by  settlers  must  be  surveyed,  by  makin  their  application  to  the 
Deputy  Surveyor  of  the  proper  district  wi   iout  payment  of  any  part 
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of  the  purchase  money,  or  of  any  order  from  the  Surveyor  General; 
and  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  settler  to 
have  a  survey  made  and  he  could  not  recover  in  ejectment  without  it 
But  lands  situated  on  the  east  side  were  taken  by  different  terms,  and 
the  settler  who  had  designated  his  boundaries,  might  recover  an  eject- 
ment without  a  survey,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  Luck  v.  Duff,  6  Serg. 
&  R.  189. 

The  result  was  generally  that  a  settler  on  land  east  of  the  Alle- 
gheny River,  having  designated  his  boundaries  can  recover  an  eject- 
ment without  a  survey,  but  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  no  re- 
covery without  an  official  survey;  if  he  could  get  it  but  if  he  failed 
under  certain  conditions,  he  might  recover  it,  but  in  order  to  do  so, 
he  was  obliged  to  mark  his  boundaries  by  some  act,  which  would  also 
be  binding  upon  him.  In  both  cases  in  order  to  obtain  a  patent,  the 
settler  must  obtain  a  warrant  and  an  official  survey  of  the  land. 
Improvement  Titles. 

Another  method  of  acquiring  land,  was  by  improvement  rights, 
which  did  not  possess  all  the  characteristics  of  a  settlement  right. 
There  is  a  difference  between  an  improvement  and  a  settlement.  An 
improvement  may  be  made  by  acquiring  land  and  cultivating  it  with- 
out residing  on  it.  A  settlement  requires  an  actual  residence.  How- 
ever, an  improvement  was  supposed  to  signify  an  actual  personal  resi- 
dent settlement  with  a  manifest  intention  of  making  it  a  place  of 
abode,  and  the  means  of  supporting  a  family,  and  continuing  from 
time  to  time,  unless  interrupted  by  the  enemy.  The  conditions  of  an 
improvement  right  are  covered  by  the  act  of  December  30,  1786,  found 
in  the  second  volume  of  Smith's  Laws,  page  395.  In  other  words,  the 
improvement  must  be  commenced  with  the  intention  of  settling  on 
the  land;  although  a  small  interval  of  time  may  elapse  between  the 
commencement  of  the  improvement  and  the  actual  occupation  of  the 
land  by  the  improver,  as  his  place  of  abode,  whereas,  in  the  settler's 
right,  the  residence  must  commence,  if  not  simultaneously,  with  his 
improvement  at  least  without  any  unnecessary  delay.  Many  frauds 
were  perpetrated  on  the  state  with  reference  to  improvement  rights, 
so  that  under  the  act  of  December  30,  1786,  found  in  the  second  volume 
of  Smith's  Laws,  Page  395,  many  of  them  were  defined  to  be  rather  in 
the  nature  of  a  trespass  than  anything  else.  Judge  Yates  in  the  case 
of  Stevens  v.  Tracy,  3  Yates,  78;  declared  that  an  improvement  right 
might  be  considered  good,  even  if  not  followed  by  an  immediate  resi- 
dence. Later  in  the  case  of  Watson  v.  Rogers,  4  Yates  41,  Judge  Dun- 
can declared  that  residence  on  the  land  was  a  characteristic  feature  of 
a  genuine  improvement.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  September 
22,  1794,  found  in  the  third  volume  of  Smith's  Laws,  Page  193,  an  im- 
provement without  a  settlement,  was  declared  of  no  avail  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  title.  Notwithstanding  these  regulations  regarding 
titles  by  improvement,  there  are  yet  many  tracts  which  have  been  held 
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by  improvement,  without  either  warrant  or  survey,  but  which  have 
well  defined  boundaries,  long  since  established;  and  a  third  person  can 
no  more  take  a  part  of  a  patented  tract,  and  yet  the  improver  must 
get  a  survey  before  he  can  obtain  a  patent  and  the  patent  is  essential  to 
a  completion  of  his  title,  which  up  to  that  time  is  merely  an  equitable 
or  improver's  right  as  shown  in  the  case  of  Smith  v.  Oliver,  ii  Serg. 
&  R.  266.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  on  lands  east  of  the  Allegheny 
River,  an  improver  may  recover  in  an  action  of  ejectment  without  an 
official  survey,  if  the  limits  of  his  claim  is  defined  by  adjoining  surveys 
or  official  surveys  marked  on  the  ground,  or  if  he  has  otherwise 
definitely  marked  his  boundaries,  while  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alle- 
gheny River  an  action  of  ejectment  cannot  be  maintained  for  an  im- 
provement without  an  official  survey.  Otherwise  the  rule  applies  that 
an  improver  must  apply  for  a  warrant,  give  the  true  dates  of  the  com- 
mencement of  his  improvement,  etc.  The  same  rules  in  this  respect 
apply  to  him  as  to  a  settler. 

Applications. 

Generally  speaking,  when  a  person  desired  to  purchase  land,  his 
proper  course  was  to  make  an  application  to  the  land  office  specifying 
the  lands  he  desired  to  have.  An  application  is  understood  to  be  a 
request  in  writing,  to  have  a  certain  quantity  of  land  at  or  near  a 
certain  place  therein  mentioned. 

Applications  were  first  introduced  into  the  land  office,  August  i, 
1716. 

There  are  five  different  sorts  of  applications;  applications  for  war- 
rants, applications  for  vacant  lands  by  persons  desiring  to  settle  upon 
them,  applications  for  settlement  by  actual  settlers,  applications  for 
improvements,  and  lottery  applications,  which  formed  the  foundations 
of  as  many  different  kinds  of  land  office  titles.  These  titles  depended 
upon  application,  warrants,  and  surveys.  Second:  Titles  depended 
upon  applications  with  warrants  and  improvements.  Third;  Titles 
depended  upon  settlement.  Fourth;  Titles  depended  upon  improve- 
ment. Fifth;  Titles  depended  upon  lottery  applications  within  the 
purchase  of  1788.  Each  of  these,  to  some  extent,  requires  special  con- 
sideration, although  there  are  many  rules  applicable  to  all  of  them. 

Warrants. 

A  warrant  is  defined  as  an  order  to  the  Surveyor  General,  "or  to 
the  district  deputy,  or  county  surveyor"  to  lay  out  a  certain  amount 
of  land  to  a  certain  person  and  to  make  return  thereof  to  the  Secre- 
tary's office.  All  warrants  were  couched  in  the  simplest,  and  shortest 
terms,  but  subsequently  became  more  complicated  in  their  provisions. 
The  description  of  the  land  applied  for  in  the  application,  was  usually 
recited  in  the  warrant. 

There  were  five  different  classes  of  warrants:  First,  descriptive 
warrants  where  the  marks  or  boundaries  of  the  land  to  be  surveyed, 
were  laid  down   with  certainty.     In   these  instances,   the   title   com- 
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mcnced  from  date  of  the  warrant,  providing  it  was  followed  up  with 
reasonable  attention.  Second,  indescriptive  or  vague  warrants,  which 
did  not  describe  the  ground  to  be  surveyed  with  accuracy,  and  might 
be  laid  out  on  any  portion  of  a  large  tract  of  country.  The  title  in 
this  instance,  dated  from  the  date  gf  the  survey.  Third,  Shifted  War- 
rants, where  lands  actually  surveyed,  were  diflferent  from  those  de- 
scribed in  the  warrant.  The  title  in  this  instance  dated  from  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  survey  in  the  Surveyor  General's  office.  Fourth, 
vacated  warrants,  where  a  warrant  whose  terms  had  been  complied 
with  and  which,  thereafter  had  become  void;  and  directed  the  laying 
out  of  the  same  plat  for  some  new  claimant.  These  were  sometimes 
called  Special  Warrants.  The  title  dated  from  the  time  the  survey 
was  made.  Fifth,  warrants  of  re-survey.  In  this  instance,  the  order 
for  a  re-survey  was  where  it  was  suspected  that  a  purchaser  had 
obtained  more  or  less  than  the  amount  of  land  to  which  he  was  justly 
entitled  by  his  original  warrant.  In  this  case  the  title  commenced 
from  the  date  of  the  re-survey. 

There  were  some  other  forms  of  warrants  of  a  more  complicated 
nature,  as  warrants  of  acceptance,  which  simply  recited  a  previous 
survey  and  was  transferred,  before  accepted  in  the  Surveyor  General's 
office  and  also,  locating  warrants,  where  a  warrant  for  land  had  not  all 
been  taken  up  and  directed,  the  whole  amount  of  ground  to  be  laid 
out  elsewhere. 

The  warrant  to  survey  was  usually  taken  to  the  Surveyor  General 
who  usually  sent  the  original  to  the  Deputy  Surveyor  who  was  to  per- 
form the  actual  work;  but  latterly  the  original  was  retained  in  the 
Surveyor  General's  office  and  a  copy  transmitted  to  the  Deputy  with 
the  instructions  to  make  a  survey.  It  then  became  the  duty  of  the 
purchaser  to  show  the  deputy  the  land  to  be  surveyed  and  furnish  all 
facilities  for  the  work.  The  proper  method  in  making  a  survey,  was 
to  actually  go  on  the  ground  and  mark  all  the  points  and  outlines,  but 
there  were  several  surveys  where  these  regulations  were  only  in  part 
complied  with.  In  laying  out  the  land  the  invariable  custom  has  been 
to  return  6%  over  and  above  the  amount  purchased  for  roads  and 
a  tendency  for  any  loss  that  might  occur  in  making  surveys  on  account 
of  imperfect  measurements,  barrens,  etc. 

Warrants  when  issued  from  the  land  office,  were  signed  by  the 
governor. 

Surveys. 

The  actual  title  to  land  usually  depends  upon  the  survey,  and 
frequently  commenced  at  the  date  of  the  survey  or  of  its  return 
into  the  land  office.  There  is  a  distinction  between  the  survey  and  the 
return.  The  return  is  merely  the  report  of  the  officer,  who  executed 
the  warrant,  setting  forth  what  he  has  done,  with  a  plot  of  the  land. 
But  this  plot  is  not  the  survey  itself.  It  is  only  evidence  of  the 
survey.     The  same  is  true  of  the  field  notes  of  the  survey.     They  are 
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merely  evidence  of  the  survey.  The  survey  is  what  is  actually  done 
on  the  ground  in  running  the  course  and  distance  of  the  various 
boundary  lines,  in  marking  the  boundary  or  the  erection  of  artificial 
monuments  marking  the  lines,  or  the  marking  of  trees  and  similar 
acts  which  fix  the  location  of  the  land  on  the  ground.  Where  the 
footsteps  of  the  surveyor  cannot  be  traced  on  the  ground  by  the 
marks  and  the  acts  he  did,  the  lines  on  the  draft  although  secondary, 
become  very  important  evidence. 

A  survey  known  as  a  "Chamber  Survey"  is  really  no  survey,  not 
having  been  made  on  the  ground.     Yet  many  similar  surveys  were 
made,  returned,  and  accepted  into  the  land  office,  and  in  after  years 
are  located  by  the  adjoining  lands  which  they  call  for. 
Who  Could  Make  Surveys. 

General  principles  require  that  surveys  be  made  under  authority 
of  the  law.  The  Surveyor  General  who  had  charge  of  the  land  office 
had  such  authority,  so  he  acted  in  some  measure  for  the  parties  who 
took  the  land  as  well  as  for  the  Proprietary  or  the  Commonwealth. 
Evidently,  he  could  not  make  all  the  surveys  and  must  act  by  agents 
or  deputy  surveyors  in  discharging  his  duties.  Therefore  from  the 
establishing  of  the  land  office  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  the 
state  into  districts  and  generally  the  Surveyor  General  directed  the 
Deputy  Surveyor  to  act  for  him  in  executing  warrants  for  lands  in 
each  district.  The  deputy  must  officially  return  all  of  his  acts  to  the 
Surveyor  General.  The  warrant  was  given  to  the  Deputy  Surveyor 
of  the  district  in  which  the  lands  were  situated,  to  be  executed  and 
returned  by  him.  The  Deputy  Surveyor's  drafts  returned  by  him  to 
the  land  offices,  were  the  evidence  of  his  actual  survey  and  from 
these  drafts  the  patents,  describing  the  lands  were  issued  to  the 
purchaser.  There  were  regulations  and  rules  governing  the  acts  of 
the  Deputy  Surveyor  in  executing  warrants  and  making  surveys. 
Generally  speaking,  the  survey  must  actually  be  made  on  the  ground 
and  be  returned  to  the  land  office.  Usually  the  return  must  be  made 
within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  warrant.  Many  times  the 
Deputy  Surveyor  would  carelessly  make  surveys  that  interfered  with 
prior  surveys  and  controversies  arose  as  who  should  take  the  title 
to  the  lands.  These  controversies  were  settled  by  a  form  of  trial, 
before  the  Board  of  Property  which  has  been  described  heretofore, 
who  heard  the  case  and  determined  the  question.  Proceedings  were 
brought  in  such  case  before  the  Board  of  Property  by  caveat  by 
which  an  adverse  claimant  stated  his  claim  and  brought  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  Board.  In  other  words,  a  caveat  amounted  to  a  notice  to  the 
Board  of  an  adverse  claim,  controversies  were  sometimes  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Board  by  the  Deputy  Surveyor,  noting  on  his 
draft,  the  location  of  an  adverse  claim.  It  then  became  the  duty  of 
the  Board  to  determine  the  rightful  owner  before  issuing  other  papers. 
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A  caveat  should  be  issued  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  against  an 
application,  warrant,  survey,  return,  or  patent. 

Patents. 

A  patent  is  in  eflfect  a  deed  poll  granting  lands  in  fee  simple  to 
the  patentee  or  purchaser  and  usually  reserved  to  the  Proprietaries  a 
rental  of  varied  amount.  The  effect  of  a  patent,  is  the  end  of  pro- 
ceedings, and  waived  on  the  part  of  Commonwealth  any  informalities, 
which  may  have  occurred.  The  Board  of  Property  have  the  power  to 
withhold  a  patent  for  sufficient  cause,  but  when  granted,  they  have  no 
power  to  vacate  it,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  case  of  Chew 
V.  Morton,  lo  Watts,  323.  A  patent  does  not  in  effect  make  a  perfect 
title,  only  as  against  the  Commonwealth  for  any  purchaser,  who  has 
a  better  title  may  recover  his  rights  through  the  courts  of  law, 
wherein  they  may  contest  the  validity  of  the  patentee's  title  which 
will  be  understood  by  referring  to  the  case  of  Bird  v.  Seebold,  6  Serg. 
ft  R.  140,  and  other  similar  cases.  As  a  general  principle  it  may  be 
stated  that  when  a  patent  is  issued  by  the  order  of  the  Board  of 
Property,  the  power  of  the  Board  ceased. 

Block  Surveys. 

As  before  stated,  the  policy  of  the  Proprietaries  and  the  Com- 
monwealth, was  to  sell  land  to  persons  who  would  settle  and  improve 
them.  But  persons  and  corporations  for  speculative  purposes,  would 
apply  for  several  warrants  and  have  them  surveyed  together,  and  in 
this  manner  acquire  large  bodies  of  land.  Therefore  a  law  was 
enacted,  providing  that  any  person  or  corporation  could  not  acquire 
more  than  a  stated  quantity  of  land  of  about  400  acres,  in  a  single 
tract.  However,  this  law  was  evaded  as  an  individual  or  corporation 
wishing  to  acquire  a  larger  amount  of  land,  would  make  under  their 
names  or  cause  other  people  to  make  several  applications  for  land, 
calling  to  adjoin  each  other;  so  when  the  lands  were  surveyed  on  the 
ground,  they  would  be  located  in  a  solid  body,  including  a  large  area. 
The  person  or  corporation  causing  this  to  be  done,  would  pay  all  the 
purchase  money  and  the  parties  who  acted  for  them  in  making  an 
application,  would  convey  to  them  their  interest  in  the  application  or 
warrant  Surveys  of  this  character  have  since  been  known  as  Block 
Surveys  being  a  block  or  batch  of  lands  surveyed  on  warrants  of  the 
same  date  and  calling  to  adjoin  each  other,  surveyed  at  the  same  time, 
and  returned  to  the  land  office  at  the  same  time.  This  method  of 
acquiring  land,  resulted  in  persons  and  corporations  being  able  to 
acquire  large  bodies  of  land  for  speculative  purposes. 

Tax  Titles. 

In  the  early  days  of  Pennsylvania,  the  usual  mode  of  collecting 
moneys  for  county  and  state  purposes,  was  by  distress  and  sale  of 
goods  of  the  tenant  or  occupier  of  land.  But  prior  to  1705,  many 
persons  had  purchased  large  tracts  of  land  for  speculative  purposes, 
made  no  improvements  or  paid  any  tax  charged  against  the  lands. 
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Therefore  in  1705,  an  act  was  passed  providing  that  non-resident 
owners,  where  taxes  were  unpaid  could  be  sued  for  the  taxes,  judg- 
ment and  execution  awarded  on  the  land  in  satisfaction  for  the  taxes. 
In  1724,  an  act  was  passed  exempting  unsettled  lands  from  payment 
of  county  taxes,  which  continued  until  1785,  when  an  act  was  passed 
providing  for  the  sale  of  lands  for  unpaid  taxes.  The  case  of  Trutman 
V.  May  33  Pa.,  State  455,  determines  the  rule  under  this  act  for  the  sale 
of  unseated  lands.  Finally  the  act  of  1804  and  supplementary  act  of 
1815  fixed  the  basis  for  the  sale  of  unseated  lands. 

April  29,  1844,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  sale  of  seated 
lands  in  the  same  manner  as  unseated  lands  were  sold,  which  practice 
continued  until  July,  1885,  when  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the 
county  commissioners  to  purchase  seated  lands  and  sell  them  in  the 
same  manner  that  they  were  empowered  to  buy  and  sell  unseated 
lands. 

An  act  of  assembly  of  June  4,  1901,  P.  L.  364  and  the  amendment 
of  March  26,  1903,  P.  L.  63,  changes  the  status  of  the  sale  of  land  for 
taxes  so  that  seated  lands  are  now  sold  by  the  sheriff  for  unpaid  taxes, 
etc.,  while  unseated  lands  continue  to  be  sold  for  unpaid  taxes  by  the 
county  treasurer.  A  complete  understanding  of  these  acts  will  be 
found  by  examining  the  cases  of  F.  H.  Rockwell  and  Company  vs. 
The  County  of  Warren  and  C.  S.  Keefer,  treasurer  of  Warren  County 
as  reported  in  Superior  Court  report  No.  39,  page  468  and  Supreme 
Court  report  No.  228,  page  430,  and  the  case  of  John  A.  Day  vs.  C.  A. 
Swanson  as  reported  in  Supreme  Court  report  No.  236,  page  493. 

The  sale  of  seated  or  unseated  lands  for  taxes  unpaid  if  all  the 
provisions  of  law  were  complied  with,  passed  a  good  title  to  the 
purchaser. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  taxes  assessed  against 
lands  were  against  all  the  rights  of  the  owner,  and  a  sale  of  land  for 
unpaid  taxes  was  a  sale  of  the  land  and  all  the  rights  that  the  owner 
possessed  in  the  land. 

Location  of  Surveys. 

If  the  deputy  surveyor  had  faithfully  and  accurately  surveyed  the 
lands  to  purchasers  and  obeyed  their  instructions  to  so  survey,  the 
lands  as  not  to  interfere  with  any  older  or  prior  claims;  and  had 
actually  gone  on  the  ground  and  surveyed  the  lands,  by  marking  the 
boundaries  with  permanent  monuments;  but  little  difficulty  would  have 
arisen  in  after  years  in  relocating  lands  that  had  been  purchased  from 
the  Commonwealth.  But  unfortunately,  many  of  the  instructions 
from  the  land  office  to  the  Deputy  Surveyor  were  not  fully  complied 
with.  These  conditions  naturally  resulted  in  many  disputes  regarding 
the  location  of  lands  that  had  been  surveyed  by  the  Deputy  Surveyor. 
Interfering  Surveys. 

One  of  the  difficulties  frequently  encountered,  was  where  a 
Deputy  Surveyor  surveyed  to  a  purchaser,  land  so  as  to  interfere  or 
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Up  over  on  to  an  older  or  senior  survey.  In  cases  of  this  character, 
the  courts  have  decided,  generally  speaking,  that  where  any  inter- 
ference exists  between  two  surveys,  the  senior  survey  takes  title  to  the 
land  incl'"''*H  mi  the  interference. 

General  Rules  of  Location. 

The  conns  have  laid  down  three  general  rules  of  location,  to 
determine  how  to  re-locate  an  old  survey.  First,  that  the  marks  or 
monuments  on  the  ground  such  as  trees,  natural,  or  artificial  monu- 
ments, corresponding  with  the  date  of  the  original  survey,  and  made 
by  the  Deputy  Surveyor  who  surveyed  the  tract,  are  the  best  evidence 
of  its  true  location.  Second,  that  calls  for  adjoining  tracts  of  land  as 
boundaries,  are  the  next  best  evidence  of  the  true  location  on  the 
ground.  Third,  that  the  courses  and  distance  of  the  lines  as  shown 
on  the  draft  of  the  Deputy  Surveyor,  returned  to  the  land  office,  are 
the  next  best  evidence  of  the  true  location  on  the  ground;  but  the 
weakest  of  these  latter  two,  at  least  to  be  regarded  in  fixing  a  loca- 
tion, is  distance. 

Monuments  on  the  Ground. 

By  monuments  on  the  ground  are  meant  trees,  natural,  or  arti- 
ficial, monuments  marked  by  the  Deputy  Surveyor  at  the  time  he 
surveyed  the  tract  at  the  corners  or  angles  in  the  lines  of  the  tracts, 
which  monuments  are  shown  or  called  for  on  the  draft  which  the 
Deputy  Surveyor  returned  to  the  land  office.  Also,  marks  along  the 
boundary  line  of  a  tract  such  as  marked  trees,  etc.,  which  lead  in  the 
proper  direction  from  one  corner  to  another,  and  enable  a  person 
making  a  re-survey  to  retrace  the  footsteps  of  the  original  surveyor. 

Adjoiners. 

The  necessity  for  the  second  rule,  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
instructions  to  the  Deputy  Surveyors  did  not  compel  them  where  they 
surveyed  a  tract  of  land,  adjoining  and  abutting  against  another  tract, 
to  re-survey  and  re-mark  the  line  or  lines  which  were  common  to 
both  of  them.  In  fact,  it  has  been  stated  by  the  courts  that  it  was 
improper  to  re-mark  such  a  line  as  it  might  lead  to  confusion. 
Therefore,  the  practice  arose  and  it  was  one  of  the  requirements  from 
the  land  office  that  the  Deputy  Surveyor  when  he  located  a  tract  of 
land  adjoining  and  abutting  against  another  tract  of  land,  to  call  for 
the  adjoining  tract  of  land  by  noting  it  on  his  draft,  which  he  re- 
turned to  the  land  office.  In  this  way,  many  of  the  surveys  made  by 
the  Deputy  Surveyors,  were  not  actually  made  on  the  ground,  that  is 
some  or  all  of  the  boundaries,  or  lines  of  the  tract,  which  the  Deputy 
Surveyor  located,  were  not  marked  on  the  ground,  and  no  natural  or 
artificial  monuments  were  made  by  him  to  designate  the  boundaries 
of  the  tract  he  surveyed,  but  instead  he  merely  called  for  the  ad- 
joining surveys  by  noting  them  on  his  draft,  which  he  returned  to  the 
land  office.  Therefore  the  only  manner  in  which  a  survey  so  made 
can  be  located  (which  is  sometimes  called  a  Chamber  Survey,  for  the 
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reason  that  its  lines  were  not  generally  marked  on  the  ground)  is  to 
first,  locate  the  adjoining  surveys,  which  are  called  for  on  the  draft, 
and  which  when  located  fix  the  lines  of  the  survey  in  question. 
Courses  and  Distances. 

Under  the  last  rule,  where  the  first  two  fail  to  fix  completely  a 
survey  and  locate  it  on  the  ground,  and  there  were  some  known 
ascertained  monuments,  the  lines  must  be  run,  the  official  course,  a 
definition  of  which  was  laid  down  by  Judge  Morrison  in  the  case  of 
Morrison  vs.  Semmans,  which  case  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  follows:  That  in  running  a  line  its  official  course  the  same 
variation  of  the  needle  shall  be  used,  that  is  found  on  the  marked  or 
fixed  lines  of  other  parts  of  the  survey.  In  other  words,  where  two 
sides  of  a  survey  are  shown  to  be  parallel  on  the  draft  returned  by 
the  Deputy  Surveyor  into  the  land  office  and  one  of  them  is  found 
marked  on  the  ground,  the  other  one  if  not  marked  on  the  ground 
shall  be  run  parallel  with  the  marked  line.  Also  the  lines  so  run 
must  be  produced  to  some  known  or  fixed  monuments,  or  lines, 
notwithstanding  that  they  may  disagree  with  the  distance  noted  on 
the  surveyor's  draft.  In  other  words,  lines  must  go  to  known  monu- 
ments or  corners,  even  if  the  distance  be  greater  or  less  than  that 
called  for  in  the  original  survey,  as  noted  on  the  draft  made  by  the 
Deputy  Surveyor. 

Block  Surveys. 

Where  lands  are  surveyed  together  in  a  block,  which  heretofore 
has  been  defined,  the  law  is,  that  the  entire  block  must  be  surveyed  as 
one  tract  and  that  any  monument  of  the  block  is  also  a  monument  for 
every  tract  of  land  within  the  block.  However,  in  ascertaining  and 
defining  lines  between  tracts  in  the  interior  portion  of  a  block  the 
same  rules  generally  apply  in  fixing  the  interior  lines  as  in  the  case 
of  individual  or  separate  surveys. 

Warren  County. 

The  sixth  purchase  from  the  Indians  of  October  23,  1784,  includes 
the  lands  in  Warren  County  and  several  other  counties  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state. 

The  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  disposing  of 
its  land  area,  was  as  far  as  possible  to  sell  it  to  persons,  who  would 
settle  and  improve  the  lands  and  in  order  to  handle  the  matter 
economically  and  succesfully,  the  land  office  was  organized  over  which 
the  surveyor  generally  had  charge.  As  the  Surveyor  General  could 
not  personally  survey  all  the  lands  being  sold  to  the  various  purchas- 
ers, the  state  was  divided  into  districts  and  a  Deputy  Surveyor  placed 
in  charge  of  each  district,  whose  duty  it  was,  when  persons  applied 
for  lands  to  survey,  to  mark  them  out  on  the  ground  and  return  to  the 
land  office  a  plot  or  draft  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  land  he  had 
surveyed.    These  separate  drafts  of  each  tract  of  land  which  are  filed 
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in  the  land  oflSce  are  today  the  foundation  for  the  location  of  the 
millions  of  parcels  of  land  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Warren  County  was  included  in  a  part  of  three  districts;  No.  5, 
William  Brady's  district;  No.  6,  Samuel  Nichilson's  district;  No.  7, 
Joseph  McCool's  district;  Ennion  Williams  and  John  Broadhead  suc- 
ceeding Nicholson  as  district  surveyor  of  Nos.  6  and  7. 

After  the  counties  of  the  state  had  become  quite  thoroughly 
developed,  the  district  surveyors  were  dispensed  with  and  in  their 
place  a  county  surveyor  was  elected,  who  had  charge  of,  as  an  agent 
for  the  Commonwealth,  all  surveys  of  vacant  lands  that  were  sold  by 
the  state  to  persons  who  desired  them.  The  county  surveyor's  duty 
was  the  same  as  the  district  surveyors,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
county  surveyor  was  confined  to  the  county  which  he  represented. 
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The  oldest  surveys  in  Warren  County,  are  what  are  known  as 
"Donation  Surveys."  These  lands  are  located  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  county  in  Columbus  Township,  and  some  of  them  in  the 
western  part  of  Eldred  and  Spring  Creek  Townships.  These  lands 
which  contained  about  400  acres  in  each  tract,  were  surveyed  to 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  act  authorizing 
the  appropriation  of  these  lands  was  passed  March  13,  1783. 
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Contrary  to  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  of  selling  the 
lands  to  actual  improvers  and  settlers  it  was  soon  found  that  some 
one  individual  or  a  corporation  would  make  application  for  several 
tracts  of  land  consecutively  and  secure  the  title  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. So  that  in  order  to  counteract  this  tendency,  the  act  of  April 
3,  1792,  was  passed,  which  reserved  the  lands  north  and  west  of  the 
Ohio  and  Allegheny  Rivers  and  the  Conewango  Creek,  with  certain 
exceptions,  to  be  sold  to  persons  who  would  cultivate,  improve,  or 
settle  the  same,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  so  done.  But  it  was  found 
in  the  meantime,  that  the  Holland  Land  Company  had  procured  the 
greater  portion  of  the  lands  north  and  west  of  the  Allegheny  River 
and  Conewango  Creek,  which  lands  were  surveyed  in  1794,  by  John 
Broadhead,  who  was  then  the  district  surveyor.  Also,  General  George 
Mead,  had  secured  several  thousand  acres  of  land  south  and  east  of 
the  Allegheny  River,  which  was  surveyed  the  same  year  by  Ennion 
Williams,  who  succeeded  John  Broadhead  as  deputy  surveyor.  The 
warrants  in  both  of  these  instances  or  the  inception  of  title  had  begun 
before  the  act  above  referred  to,  was  passed. 

The  Holland  Land  Company  also  had  secured  several  thousand 
acres  of  land  south  and  east  of  the  Allegheny  River,  which  was 
surveyed  in  1794,  by  John  Broadhead,  Deputy  Surveyor. 

In  1795,  John  Dorsey  secured  and  had  surveyed  to  him  several 
thousand  acres  of  land  north  and  west  of  the  Allegheny  River  and  east 
of  the  Conewango  Creek,  which  lands  included  all  of  Elk  Township 
and  part  of  Glade  and  Pine  Grove  Townships. 

In  1793,  Robert  Morris  secured  several  thousand  acres  of  land 
east  of  the  Allegheny  River  which  was  surveyed  to  him.  The  ex- 
treme western  tracts  of  land  in  this  purchase  included  nearly  all  of 
Corydon  Township.  The  effect  of  the  act  of  1792  above  referred  to, 
and  some  other  subsequent  acts  was  to  reserve  the  unsold  lands  to 
actual  settlers  or  improvers,  or  to  individuals  who  purchase  but  one 
tract  of  land,  the  area  of  which  was  limited  to  400  acres  or  there- 
abouts. This  policy  resulted  in  the  land  lying  immediately  north  and 
west  of  the  Allegheny  River  and  up  as  far  as  Warren,  and  along  the 
western  side  of  the  Conewango  Creek,  as  well  as  some  unappropri- 
ated land  south  of  the  Allegheny  River  and  opposite  Warren  and  east 
of  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Kinzua  being  given  out  to  individual  purchasers. 
The  surveys  were  made  on  these  warrants  for  the  parties  buying 
the  land,  by  the  deputy  or  county  surveyor,  having  jurisdiction  in 
Warren  County.  The  dates  of  these  surveys  are  mostly  from  the  year 
1808  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  first  of  them  was  for  some  tracts  taken  out  by  Nicklin  and 
Griffith,  which  included  several  tracts  of  land  about  two  miles  east  of 
the  Conewango  Creek  and  Glade  and  Pine  Grove  Townships,  while 
the  first  tier  of  tracts  east  of  the  Conewango  Creek  were  taken  up  by 
John  Wilkins,  and  surveyed  in  1796.    There  was  also  a  tier  of  tracts 
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along  the  northwestern  side  of  the  Allegheny  River  from  Irvineton 
down  to  the  Forest  County  line,  which  was  surveyed  in  1795  to  several 
individuals.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  these  surveys  just 
referred  to  are  the  only  case  in  Warren  County  where  a  batch  of 
surveys  constitute  what  is  known  as  a  "Block  of  Surveys"  that  is  to 
say,  where  the  warrants  are  all  of  the  same  date  and  adjoin  each  other 
in  succession.  The  surveys  were  made  at  the  same  time  and  were 
returned  to  the  land  office  together  in  a  body,  and  the  purchase  money 
all  paid  by  one  person. 

There  was  also  a  small  body  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Sugar 
Grove  lying  mostly  in  Sugar  Grove  Township,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  taken  up  in  1820  and  1831  by  individuals. 

An  interesting  fact  with  reference  to  the  lands  north  and  west  of 
the  Allegheny  River  in  Warren  County,  which  were  taken  up  by  the 
Holland  Company,  is  that  after  Harm  Jarm  Huidkooper  came  to  this 
country  from  Holland,  as  an  agent  from  the  Holland  Land  Company, 
he  discovered  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  tracts  were 
irregularly  shaped,  it  was  not  convenient  to  cut  them  up  in  small 
pieces  to  sell  to  actual  settlers;  and  therefore,  the  Holland  Land  Com- 
pany made  a  re-survey  of  all  of  their  lands  north  and  west  of  the 
Allegheny  River  and  the  Conewango  Creek.  In  making  this  survey, 
the  tracts  were,  with  but  few  exceptions,  laid  in  rectangular  form, 
being  more  convenient  to  sub-divide.  This  re-survey  was  made  by 
two  men,  named  Marlin  and  Reynolds,  who  did  the  work  on  the 
ground  in  1806  and  1807,  and  who  gave  to  the  tracts  the  numbers  by 
which  they  are  known  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  a  section  of  land  included  in  this  Holland  Land  Company 
Survey  which  had  been  sold  to  other  parties.  This  land  begins  at  the 
New  York  State  Line,  and  on  either  side  of  the  dividing  line  between 
Freehold  and  Columbus  Townships  and  extends  south  for  several 
miles.  These  tracts  were  re-surveyed,  and  Judge  Cullum  who  former- 
ly resided  at  Meadville,  became  the  owner  or  agent  of  these  lands,  and 
sold  them  to  individual  settlers.  I  have  a  complete  record  of  these 
land  sales  in  the  original  sales  book,  and  maps  by  Judge  Cullum  and  I 
also  have  a  complete  record  of  the  land  sales  under  the  re-survey  by 
Huidekooper,  which  was  copied  from  their  original  maps. 

The  Holland  Land  Company  in  about  1813  or  1814,  sold  to  the 
Lancaster  Land  Company  174,000  acres  of  land  lying  south  and  east 
of  the  Allegheny  River  partly  in  Warren,  McKean,  Forest  and  Elk 
Counties.  The  Lancaster  Land  Company  had  these  lands  surveyed 
and  cut  into  small  divisions  numbered  by  Col.  Samuel  Dale  who  made 
the  surveys  in  the  years  of  1814  and  in  1815.  Col.  Dale  ran  every  line 
of  each  tract;  made  the  corners;  noted  the  typography,  kind  of  timber, 
and  streams  that  he  crossed.  The  original  map  of  this  re-survey  made 
by  Col.  Dale  is  in  my  possesion,  as  well  as  the  copy  of  his  field  notes 
made  during  the  time  he  surveyed  the  lands  on  the  ground. 
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The  act  of  April  i8,  1795,  provided  for  laying  out  and  establishing 
several  towns  and  out  lots  within  the  reservation  heretofore  made  for 
public  uses.  Warren  was  one  of  these  towns.  The  act  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  two  commissioners  to  survey  300  acres  for  town 
lots  and  700  acres  adjoining  for  out  lots,  on  the  reservation  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Conewango  Creek  and  the  town  to  be  known  as  Warren. 
The  draft  of  the  survey  was  required  to  be  returned  and  filed,  and  the 
commissioner  to  sell  at  public  auction  and  convey  to  purchasers  one- 
third  of  the  town  lots  and  one-third  of  the  out  lots. 

Warren  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  as  well  as  the  out  lots  in  the 
year  1795,  and  the  original  map  showing  the  survey  is  on  file  today  in 
the  land  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  at  Harrisburg.  A 
certified  copy  is  among  the  Borough  records  of  Warren  Borough, 
Andrew  Ellicott  was  the  surveyor  who  located  the  town  of  Warren. 
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War  from  the  Anthropological  Standpoint 

By  Dr.  W.  M.  Robertson. 

The  history  of  civilization  is  the  history  of  the  eternal  conflict. 

The  story  of  the  period  of  savagry  tells  of  the  striving  to  master 
the  problem  of  life  in  the  different  zones — to  master  geographical 
climates. 

During  barbarism  the  beasts  of  the  field  were  brought  into  use  and 
conquest  reached  out  into  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms. 

In  civilization  conquest  has  reached  spoken  and  written  language 
and  the  unfolding  of  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  utilization  of  these 
means  of  development. 

In  savagry  the  family  expanded  into  the  tribe;  in  barbarism  the 
tribe  developed  into  the  nation.  The  man  became  a  citizen,  and  the 
highest  virtue  becomes  patriotism  by  which  is  understood  an  instinct- 
ive willingness  on  the  part  of  every  individual  to  defend  even  with 
his  life  the  interests  of  his  native  land  regardless  of  whether  the 
cause  be  good  or  bad — right  or  wrong.  And  the  communal  opinion 
brands  him  who  will  not  as  a  traitor,  the  utmost  brand  of  ignominy. 

The  fighting  spirit  is  primarily  individual  and  family  in  the  state 
of  savagry.     Then  it  becomes  tribal,  and  lastly,  national. 

The  idea  of  ownership  in  the  period  of  savagry  and  barbarism  was 
entirely  that  of  possession  by  conquest  of  physical  might.  This  idea 
of  ownership  has  obtained  far  into  the  periods  of  civilization.  With 
the  development  of  ethics  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  ownership 
came  to  have  a  significance  of  an  entity  in  itself.  Individual  and 
national  ownership  grew  hand  in  hand  together  with  the  bulwarks  for 
maintaining  possession  and  guarding  it  against  the  means  used  for 
dispossession.  Civilization  proper  has  not  progressed  in  an  uninter- 
rupted and  continual  rise  upward.  It  has  been  wave  like  undulating — 
It  has  seen  the  birth  and  death  of  many  a  theory-practice,  cult  and 
ism.  Many  of  them  have  died  hard.  To  save  themselves  recourse  has 
called  into  play  all  of  their  powers.  As  the  first  law  of  life  is  self 
preservation  in  the  individual  so  it  is  in  the  more  complex  organiza- 
tion of  groups  and  as  the  individual  fights  for  life  with  all  of  his  pri- 
mary natural  powers,  so  does  the  social  structure  turn  to  the  primative 
forms  of  resistance  to  save  their  life. 

As  commercial  enterprises  rise  and  fall  so  do  nations.  The  history 
of  the  aborigines  is  but  a  tale  of  wars — the  continual  conflict.  Take 
from  sacred  writ  the  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  and  much  is  gone. 
Tribes  of  Indians  have  disappeared  because  of  inferority.  The  vigor- 
ous and  aggressive  have  survied.    The  apathetic  cannot  survive. 
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Though  wars  cease  the  conflict  rages.  As  there  is  indestructa- 
bility  of  matter,  so  there  is  indestructability  of  the  force  of  conflict. 
War  may  cease  by  armed  force  but  it  goes  on  politically,  religiously 
and  commercially. 

There  is  no  war  more  bitter  or  relentless  than  that  in  politics  or 
commerce.  There  is  no  system  of  ethics  except  that  of  necessity. 
Barbaric  people  knew  no  ethics.  The  greatest  good  and  the  right  and 
wrong  developed  in  the  family  and  gradually  expanded  in  scope  to 
include  the  nation. 

As  between  nations,  but  one  standard  was  recognized, — might 
makes  right.  International  morality  grows  slowly.  No  Egyptian  or 
Babylonian  or  Hebrew  or  Greek  or  Roman  ever  hesitated  to  attack  a 
weaker  nation  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  be  right. 

Ethics  in  nations  seem  to  belong  to  times  of  peace.  In  times  of 
stress  and  tumult  people  become  atavistic.  When  the  individual  lapses 
into  a  state  of  fury  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  do  not  guide  his 
movements.  A  man  will  growl,  snarl,  snort  and  strike,  bite  and 
scratch  in  most  primitive  manner.  Natural  law  then  takes  possession. 
Neither  ethics,  legislation  nor  convention  has  had  any  effect  on  the 
prevention  of  murder. 

No  natural  law  can  be  controlled  by  legislation.  National  life  has 
its  times  of  storm,  stress  and  fury  when  neither  ethics  nor  form  nor 
culture  are  expressed — only  the  will  to  trample  and  to  conquer  is  in 
evidence. 

As  each  species  now  stands  in  the  dead  ghosts  of  myriad  of  species 
that  have  succumbed  to  forces  that  annihilated  them,  so  the  tumult  in 
war  would  annihilate  in  primitive  fury  any  force  which  may  oppose 
or  resist. 

Elemental  modes  of  existence  do  not  drop  off — are  not  shed,  as 
the  primitive  and  simple  becomes  complex. 

The  amoeba  drew  its  foods,  its  sole  means  of  substance  from 
salt  water.  In  that  simple  form  of  life  the  nutritive  salt  supplied  all 
its  needs.  The  organism  becomes  more  complex  and  the  food  be- 
came varied  in  character  until  now  we  live  on  meat  and  bread  and 
potatoes  and  every  combination  of  starch  and  protein  diet.  But  the 
nutritive  salts  we  still  need  and  must  have.  They  are  as  essential 
as  are  the  cereals.  We  give  nothing  up,  but  keep  adding  to  what  we 
have,  as  our  bodies  will  die  without  the  nutritive  salts  so  will  the 
body  politic  die  when  its  primary  elements  of  growth  and  existence 
are  forgotten  or  neglected — the  homely  virtues. 

The  evolution  of  the  national  life  is  as  clearly  defined  in  its 
progression  as  is  the  physiological  development  of  the  organism  and 
it  seems  clear  that  the  elementary  nutrition  of  the  organism  is  no 
more  necessary  to  the  continual  life  of  that  organism  than  are  the 
primary  or  most  elementary  function  of  the  first  building  of  a  nation. 

Neglect  the  primitive  family  hearthstone  and  where  is  the  bul- 
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wmrk  of  national  life?  Might  we  not  say  that  one  of  the  primal  and 
necettmry  functions  of  the  national  life  is  the  ability  and  the  will  to 
fight.  A  nation  will  fight  for  its  life  as  will  a  man  or  an  animal. 
For  all  we  have  and  are  have  we  not  fought? 

We  have  developed  and  hear  constantly  from  many  gentle  and 
lady  like  voices  with  the  superior  air  who  actually  believe  that  we  have 
outgrown  the  low  and  menial  function  of  the  family  and  the  children 
and  that  we  should  people  the  nation  by  some  artificial  means  while 
we  take  our  ease.  But  old  maids  and  suffragettes  who  turn  up  their 
noses  at  the  lowly  condition  of  the  coming  mother  do  not  realize  that 
they  too  were  lowly  born.  Every  living  being  was  conceived  and 
bom  in  the  most  primitive  fashion,  and  time  is  not  yet  long  enough 
to  develope  pride  of  birth  to  those  born  out  of  wedlock.  And  as  our 
birth  and  our  children  occurs  in  the  throes  and  agony  of  the  childbed 
is  it  not  true  that  in  all  of  history,  freedom  in  all  of  its  phases  has 
come  to  us  by  the  throes  and  agony  of  war.  By  war  were  we  created 
and  through  war  alone  has  our  union  been  preserved. 

History  does  not  record  the  relinquishing  of  power  by  any 
dominating  force  as  voluntary. 

In  general  we  can  classify  all  wars  as  between  the  spirit  of 
aggression  and  domination  and  the  spirit  of  freedom.  The  spirit  of 
freedom  has  not  always  won  in  battle  but  it  has  won  in  no  other  way. 

If  nations  have  birth  and  life  do  not  they  die?  Might  there  be 
an  analogy  between  the  war  of  today  and  the  convulsive  writhing  or 
explosion  of  disease  in  old  age  with  defective  elimination.  Whether 
nations  are  dying  or  are  struggling  into  new  life  the  Europe  that 
was  and  the  Europe  that  is  to  come  will  be  separated  by  a  gulf  of 
war. 

War  is  always  between  nations,  not  between  ethnological  groups. 
TThe  present  war  is  a  civil  war,  in  a  wide  sense,  all  wars  are  civil 
wars.  An  ethnological  map  of  Europe  in  which  the  people  were 
divided  according  to  their  physical  and  racial  characteristics,  such  as 
stature,  color,  and  shape  of  head,  would  bear  no  resemblance  to  a 
map  of  nations  or  political  division  of  Europe.  While  a  linguistic 
map  would  show  a  general  correspondence  between  speech  and 
nationality. 

December  5,  1914. 
The  so-called  *' Nationalist"  Movements  Among  European  Peoples. 

By  EMward  Lindsey 

(Abstract) 
The  present  war  in  Europe  accentuates  interest  in  the  so-called 
"nationalist"  movements  among  European  peoples.  The  conflicts  of 
nationalities  in  Poland,  the  Lithuanian  movement,  the  growth  of 
Finnish  national  feeling,  "pan-slavism,"  "pan-germanism"  and  the 
Irish  nationalist  movement  were  described  and  commented  on.    The 
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groups  here  designated. as  "nationalities"  are  sometimes  described  as 
"races."  The  concept  of  race  plays  a  very  minor  part  now  in 
anthropological  theory  compared  with  formerly  and  in  any  event  as 
to  European  peoples  there  is  so  much  intermixture  of  blood  that  we 
can  hardly  distinguish  anything  but  language  groups  which  of  course 
are  by  no  means  co-incident  with  blood-kinship  groups. 

The  essential  element  of  nationalism  seems  to  be  that  it  repre- 
sents the  group  consciousness  of  natural  though  somewhat  complex 
social  group,  with  a  certain  solidarity  due  to  language,  customs, 
religion  or  other  social  institutions.  It  is  a  less  artificial  group  than 
the  consciously  organized  political  state  and  while  not  necessarily 
antagonistic  to  it  in  aims  if  unduly  restrained  or  its  existence  threat- 
ened it  tends  to  itself  strive  to  assume  the  political  control.  Essen- 
tially it  represents  the  conservation  of  sentiments  and  ideals  which 
are  the  individual  expression  of  a  natural,  social  group  and  as  such  is 
not  harmful  but  should  be  afforded  sufficient  freedom  of  function  and 
development.  Normally  its  activities  are  cultural,  pertaining  to  its 
own  individual  traditions  and  institutions  but  if  affected  by  adverse 
conditions  may  embrace  struggles  for  economic  privilege  or  political 
power.  In  any  society  that  is  to  progress,  reasonable  opportunity 
must  be  afforded  for  the  activities  of  the  natural,  social  groups  as 
well  as  those  artificial  ones  whose  continued  formation  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  a  progressive  society.  There  must  be  individual  freedom 
if  there  is  to  be  iniative  and  if  the  impulses  to  progress  are  to  arise. 
But  there  must  be  the  group  to  collect,  preserve,  combine  and  carry 
on  the  impulses.  It  is  only  so  that  the  mind  of  man  can  work  beyond 
the  allotted  three  score  years  and  ten  of  his  body  and  the  results  of 
its  labor  be  preserved  and  handed  on.  The  field  of  mere  force  and 
domination  in  human  affairs  is  constantly  becoming  more  circum- 
scribed. The  concept  of  a  mighty  governmental  machine  to  ac- 
complish all  the  collective  work  of  society  is  out  of  date.  The  state 
must  pose  less  and  less  as  the  soldier  of  the  king  and  more  and  more 
as  the  servant  and  agent  of  the  people. 

January  2,  1915. 

The  German  Viewpoint  of  the  War. 

By  Leroy  B.  Campbell 

The  program  committee  being  aware  that  the  great  question  of 
the  day  is,  the  "Welt  Kreig"  has  given  over  the  first  three  evenings  of 
this  season's  meetings  for  discussion  of  subjects  bearing  upon  this 
all  absorbing  movement. 

We  Americans  are  assuming  to  judge,  as  it  were,  the  position  or 
lay  of  a  city  by  standing  on  a  low  plot  of  ground,  while  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  real  way  to  get  a  view  is  from  some  high  eminence  where 
a  clear  and  unobstructed  vision  can  be  obtained  of  not  only  the  city, 
but  its  environments. 

Let  us  therefore  come  out  of  the  low  lands  of  our  biased  opinions 
for  a  time,  and  ascend  to  a  higher  ground,  where  we  can  get  a  line, 
so  to  speak,  on  these  different  warring  countries.  Perhaps  if  we 
secure  a  view  in  this  manner,  we  may  be  better  able  to  see  them  in 
their  proper  relations.     From  our  position,  therefore,  which  we  have 
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now  taken,  where  the  view  is  broader,  let  us  first  turn  our  glasses 
upon  a  few  of  the  leading  countries  previous  to  the  bursting  of  the 
war  cloud.  The  conditions  and  the  attitude  of  the  people  in  the 
various  countries  should  give  us  some  clue  as  to  whom  we  would 
most  suspect  of  harboring  warlike  motives. 

In  a  few  words  we  will,  therefore,  turn  our  attention  first,  if  you 
please,  to  France. 

The  one  great  event  that  rankles  in  French  blood  is  the  loss  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  as  a  result  of  the  Franco-Prussian  (1870-1)  war. 
Napoleon  III.  declared  the  war  upon  Prussia  and  lost.  In  a  war  of 
its  own  making  France  was  fairly  beaten,  but  instead  of  taking  its 
defeat  as  a  true  sportsman,  it  at  once  set  about,  and  has  continued  to 
seek  allies  in  hopes  to  retrieve  its  losses.  Although  nearly  every  one 
was  sick  and  tired  of  the  Napoleons  and  their  military  oppression, 
yet  no  one  said  to  France  "you  have  been  beaten,  you  have  lost  in  a 
fair  fight,  and  now  if  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  fight  for  your- 
selves, then  keep  your  peace."  On  the  other  hand  other  nations 
patted  France  on  the  back  and  encouraged  her  in  becoming  a  constant 
menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Walk  with  me  if  you  please  to  the  most  beautiful  square  in  the 
world,  the  "Place  de  la  Concorde"  Paris,  and  we  here  behold  among 
other  things  of  interest,  eight  imposing  monuments  dedicated  to  the 
eight  leading  cities  of  France.  You  ask,  "Why  is  this  one  in  the 
northeast  corner  constantly  decorated  in  black  and  covered  with 
wreaths."  Let  the  people  of  France  answer,  and  at  no  time  will  you 
have  long  to  wait  near  this  monument  for  your  information,  as 
scarcely  a  father  in  Paris  or  near  there,  but  has  led  his  boy  to  this 
monument  and  with  set  teeth  and  a  grim  attitude  of  defiance,  told  the 
boy  of  the  loss  of  Strassburg  in  1870,  adding  that  his  son  must 
perpetuate  this  stinging  humiliation,  until  Frenchmen  become  strong 
enough  to  wrest  this  land  and  city  from  the  hated  Germans  and 
restore  it  once  more  to  "La  Belle  France." 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  consider  England. 

For  years  England  has  been  mistress  of  the  seas  and  monarch  of 
the  world's  commerce.  Its  trade  has  had  practically  no  rival  and  as 
a  consequence  it  has  reached  out  in  every  known  direction. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  comparatively,  Germany  began  to  awaken 
to  her  possibilities  in  the  field  of  commerce,  and  by  leaps  and  bounds 
she  has  successfully  met  the  competition  of  England.  English  trade 
which  found  itself  in  the  position  of  a  well-to-do,  comfortable  old 
gentleman,  now  gets  peevish  because  its  young  rival  seems  to  have 
faster  legs.  And  so,  while  Germany  was  enjoying  this  commercial 
war,  England  must  needs  conceive  the  idea  of  a  war  with  powder  and 
shot. 

Please  do  not  understand  me  to  assert  that  England  prepared 
directly  for  a  war  with  Germany;  that  would  be  a  childish  idea  indeed, 
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but  England  has  surely  sought  to  bring  as  strong  and  as  many 
coalations  as  possible  to  annihilate  Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
burn  her  own  fingers  as  little  as  possible. 

Germany's  great  success  is  due  to  Bismarck's  splendid  policy 
which  she  has  followed  assiduously,  viz: — All  values  for  a  German 
future  lie  in  the  care,  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  common  man — 
the  laborer. 

England,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made  its  Lords  and  great  land 
owners  most  comfortable,  while  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the 
common  people  have  never  received  the  same  concern  of  the  legis- 
lators as  in  Germany. 

The  war  budget  of  England  has  risen  in  a  few  years  from 
£80,000,000  to  £250,000,000  yearly,  and  the  great  Royal  Review  of  the 
English  war  fleet  July  20th  of  1914  revealed  450  battle  ships  of  various 
kinds;  the  most  ominous  naval  demonstration  that  was  ever  seen 
afloat  since  history  has  been  recorded  by  mankind.  So  we  see  that 
England  has  never  set  an  ideal  example,  or  made  a  very  peaceably 
appearing  neighbor  for  any  country. 

We  now  come  to  Russia  with  its  ruling  power  of  absolutism  and 
its  large  number  of  official  and  clerical  groups.  The  state  and  church 
are  in  a  partnership  to  keep  the  great  common  classes  both  poor  and 
ignorant.  That  this  idea  has  been  and  continues  to  be  accomplished 
is  very  soon  appreciated  by  one  who  passes  through  this  vast  country, 
especially  when  he  notes  the  conditions  and  becomes  aware  that  80% 
of  the  people  cannot  read  or  write. 

Russia  has  reached  out  North,  South,  East  and  West  until  their 
possessions  reach  not  only  across  Europe  but  also  across  Asia,  and 
yet  have  a  selfish  eye  upon  European  Turkey  with  Constantinople  and 
the  Dardanelles;  also  they  cast  often  a  wistful  glance  toward  the 
Scandinavian  Peninsula. 

Their  land  surface  already  is  equal  to  two  countries  as  large  as 
our  own  United  States.  Quite  a  threatening  neighbor  to  civilized 
Germany,  when  one  considers  that  Germany  is  about  the  size  of 
Colorado  and  Nebraska,  only  two  of  our  forty-seven  or  eight  states. 
Recognizing  the  half-civilized  and  easily  influenced  Russian  hordes, 
the  highly  civilized  Germans  and  Austrians  have  been  afraid  of  their 
lives.  With  this  very  condition  in  view,  these  two  nations  made  one 
of  the  most  unique  alliances  in  existence.  It  may  be  unknown  to 
many  of  us  that  the  German  and  Austrian  Alliance  made  and  signed 
Oct.  7,  1879,  reads  as  follows: 

"The  two  States  pledge  each  other  to  full  assistance  in  arms 
against  any  attack  from  Russia."  This  attitude  of  Germany  and 
Austria  is  not  prompted  by  any  idle  dream. 

It  is  an  open  book  to  the  Germans  that  the  Russians  expect  some 
day  to  take  Constantinople  and  as  protectorate  to  the  Balkan  States 
secure  a  breaking  up  of  the  Austrian  Empire;  as  one  noted  Russian 
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writer  putt  it  in  in  open  letter  published  widely  both  in  Russia  and 
Germany,  "It  has  become  clear  to  the  Russian  now,  if  things  remain 
as  they  ire,  that  the  way  to  Constantinople  leads  through  Berlin; 
Vienna  is  of  only  secondary  importance."  You  will  note  that  this 
announcement  was  most  direct  and  naturally  would  arouse  any  coun- 
try to  be  at  least  upon  the  look-out. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  when  Austria  annexed  Herzegovina 
and  Bosnia,  Russia  was  appealed  to  by  Servia  to  stay  the  hand  of 
Austria  since  Servia  was  most  desirous  of  these  two  provinces. 
Russia  just  then  weakened  by  the  Russia-Japanese  war  was  only  too 
anxious  to  assist  her  Servian  ally,  but  the  Japanese  war  had  so 
weakened  the  Russians  that  they  were  unable  then,  to  offer  the  much 
desired  assistance.  The  Russians,  however,  determined  not  to  be 
caught  thus  again,  so  they  have  strengthened  their  army  and  navy  by 
leaps  and  bounds  until  it  has  reached  enormous  proportions.  It  is 
also  well  understood  that  in  the  last  Balkan  wars  Russia  was  the 
guiding  hand  that  finally  manipulated  affairs  so  that  Bulgaria  (friend 
to  Austria)  was  weakened,  while  Servia  was  strengthened  and  at  the 
same  time  Roumania  was  promised  by  Russia  and  France  a  slice  of 
Austria-Hungary  if  she  would  join  the  Russian  Pan-Slavic  movement. 
It  became  perfectly  evident  to  Germany  that  the  Czar  party,  first  by 
diplomatic  and  political,  and  then  by  military  action,  was  preparing 
an  attack  of  Pan-Slavism  upon  Austria  and  Germany. 

These  Grand  Dukes,  at  Petrograd,  together  with  their  brutal  and 
unscrupulous  followers  always  ready  for  war,  were  found  to  be  surely 
launching  a  Pan-Slavic  movement  which  meant  Czarism  for  Europe. 
This  idea  was  further  strengthened  directly  after  the  second  Balkan 
war  by  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  Belgrade,  Hartwig,  who  promoted 
the  plan  for  a  new  Balkan  alliance  against  Austria.  With  these 
things  almost  openly  on,  is  it  any  wonder  that  Germany  and  Austria 
have  taken  steps  recently  to  increase  their  military  standing  for  de- 
fense only,  both  on  land  and  water. 

Just  a  word  more  on  conditions  in  Russia  and  we  will  pass  on. 
Russia,  with  its  tyranical  government  and  oppressive  dealings  with  its 
subjects  through  many  years,  had  just  about  reached  a  bursting  point 
when  the  Czar  brought  the  people  once  more  together  in  this  common 
cause  against  the  Germans  and  Austrians.  Not  many  know  that  at 
this  very  period,  the  most  threatening  outbreaks  and  strikes  in  the 
history  of  Russia  were  taking  place.  For  years  past  the  common 
folk  in  ending  their  melancholy  folk-songs  always  added  in  an  under- 
tone,— "The  Lordly  class  are  having  their  time  but  our  time  will  also 
come."  This  bursting  point,  the  Czar  party  had  reasons  to  believe, 
was  near  at  hand  for  the  working  men  in  the  suburbs  of  Petersburg 
had  erected  barracades  and  they  were  rapidly  inciting  other 'cities  to 
the  same  action.  The  cry  of  "War  against  the  Germans"  had  the 
desired  effect  and  once  more  a  united  Russia  went  forth  to  battle. 
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Our  glance  at  Servia  need  be  but  a  short  one.  Servia  is  of  the 
same  blood  as  Russia,  viz.,  Slav.  They  have  accepted  openly  mili- 
tary effects  and  training  from  Russia.  As  mentioned  before  Russia 
would  have  responded  to  Servia's  call  for  help  in  1908  at  the  instance 
of  Austria  annexing  Herzogovina  and  Bosnia,  had  Russia  been  pre- 
pared at  that  time.  Russia  considers  Servia  a  tool  in  its  hand  in  order 
to  eventually  grasp  Constantinople. 

Servia  with  Russia's  backing  has  been  for  years  trying  to  expand 
with  the  idea  as  before  stated,  of  breaking  into  the  territory  of  the 
Austrians.  Every  paper,  every  official,  every  Servian  has  for  some 
years  past  hurled  the  most  vicious  attacks  against  Austria  and  eventu- 
ally went  so  far  as  to  murder  the  near  future  king  and  queen  to 
Austria's  throne.  The  worst  feature  of  the  murder  was,  that  it  was 
largely  accomplished  through  the  government  officials  of  Servia,  in 
that  they  trained  the  murderer,  furnished  him  guns  and  bombs, 
passed  him  at  the  border,  and  tried  to  shield  him. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  another 
party  in  the  warring  nations  and  this  the  last,  viz.,  Germany.  Here 
we  find  only  a  few  years  ago  a  small  country  starting  from  the 
bringing  together  of  several  independent  states  under  one  head. 
This  was  affected  under  William  I  and  Bizmarck  only  about  fifty 
years  ago.  Under  Bizmarck's  policy  "That  all  values  for  the  future 
of  this  young  country,  Germany,  lay  in  the  care  and  the  interests  of 
the  common  man,"  this  country  enjoyed  perhaps  the  most  rapid 
growth  of  any  country  in  existence.  Germany  has  developed  a  poor 
soil  to  a  most  fruitful  one,  and  has  with  her  limited  coast,  built  up  a 
commerce  which  was  gradually  forging  ahead  of  England. 

Germany  leads  the  world  in  civic  improvement,  in  clean  and 
beautiful  cities,  in  art  and  music  culture,  in  the  care  of  the  working- 
man.  There  are  no  beggars  in  Germany;  every  man  is  quickly  found 
work  by  means  of  the  excellent  organizations  which  take  care  of  this 
phase  of  Germany's  life.  Healthy  pleasant  surroundings  work  to  the 
end  that  the  subjects  are  all  contented,  and  happy.  Free  music  in 
parks  of  which  there  are  such  vast  numbers,  cheap  opera  and  dramas, 
free  art  galleries,  frequent  holidays  with  the  pleasure  of  the  common 
people  as  the  principle  end  in  view.  Pleasant  surroundings  in  factory 
and  workshop — no  strikes,  because  the  men  are  contented;  they  feel 
that  their  employer  treats  them  fairly. 

The  railroad  systems  are  owned  largely  by  the  government  and 
when  we  hear  what  a  poor  mouth  our  railroads  are  continually  putting 
up,  we  are  surprised  that  the  German  railroads  operate  at  an  immense 
profit  to  the  government  and  at  that  with  many  more  employes 
and  at  a  much  lower  rate  both  for  freight  and  transportation.  Almost 
the  total  expense  of  the  Government  is  paid  by  the  profits  from  the 
railroads,  the  postal  service,  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone. 

Germany  again,  leads  the  world  in  education,  having  the  lowest 
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per  cent,  of  illiteracy  of  any  country;  Germany  has  25  Rreat  Universi- 
ties with  70,000  students.  All  this  busy,  peace  loving  people 
(65,000,000)  with  all  their  various  activities  running  with  no  friction  in 
a  small  territory  not  as  large  as  Texas. 

By  the  way,  we  have  thousands  of  Germans  in  our  own  country. 
They  make,  by  common  consent,  our  best  citizens.  Do  we  note  that 
they  are  quarrelsome  or  try  to  stir  up  strife?  No.  Do  we  find  them 
in  drunken  brawls  or  leaders  of  strikes?  No.  Do  we  find  them  pro* 
moting  or  at  the  head  of  our  military  faction?  Strange  to  say,  Not 
We  do  not 

A  word  about  the  Kaiser.  Among  the  governments  of  Europe, 
and  we  too  have  surely  often  heard,  Kaiser  William  is  heralded  as 
the  "peace  emperor."  Only  a  short  time  ago  the  "Westminister 
Gazette"  of  London  commented  upon  the  Kaiser  and  his  peace  policies 
which  had  averted  so  many  crises  during  the  past  forty  years. 
Many  other  newspapers  in  England  only  lately  wrote  most  compli- 
mentary articles  on  England  and  Germany's  excellent  peace  policies 
relative  to  the  late  Balkan  War. 

With  the  sketch  of  each  of  these  warring  nations  in  mind,  and 
they  are  surely  not  overdrawn,  which  one  would  you  consider  as  least 
liable  to  wish  war?  All  the  allies  mentioned  had  definite  reasons, 
aims  which  led  to  war.  Germans  are  soldiers  together  with  their 
culture  and  civilization,  because  they  are  forced  to  be  soldiers.  Arms 
and  unfriendly,  jealous,  grasping  and  uncivilized  peoples  on  all  sides, 
how  else  could  Germany  live  than  by  protecting  herself?  To  be  other 
than  thoroughly  prepared  would  be  simply  national  suicide  to  Ger- 
many. 

In  concluding  the  sketch  of  Germany  let  us  be  rational  and  fair 
for  a  moment  and  answer  these  simple  questions : 

1st,  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Kaiser  would  wilfully  and  reck- 
lessly risk  the  sum  and  total  of  his  long  prosperous  and  peaceful  life- 
work  simply  for  military  glory? 

2nd.  Is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  these  German  men,  happy, 
contented  and  prosperous  would  leave  their  families  and  work,  and 
rush  madly  into  the  terrors  of  war,  where  they  have  nothing  to  gain 
and  everything  to  lose? 

3rd.  Is  there  any  doubt  but  that  the  German's  chief  Allies  have 
incentives  for  making  war  on  Germany?  France  to  wipe  out  the  1871 
disgrace  and  to  regain  Alsace  and  Lorraine;  England  to  cripple  Ger- 
many's growing  commerce;  Russia  to  reach  out  through  the  Balkans 
to  Constantinople  and  eventually  to  force  Pan-Slavism  over  Europe. 

Just  a  word  to  Germany's  ally,  Austria,  which  also  has  made 
wonderful  progress  through  thrift  and  congenial  relations  between 
government  and  governed.  Austria  has  been  living  in  constant  fear  of 
the  Russian  horde  on  her  Northern  border,  also  of  Servia — backed  by 
Russia  on  her  Southern  border,  especially  since  the  open  talk  and 
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writings  of  the  Servians  relative  to  breaking  up  the  Austrian  Southern 
border  province  for  division  among  the  Balkan  states,  or  enlarging 
with  these  provinces  into  a  large  Balkan  Empire  with  Russia's  help 
Austria  and  her  aged  King  Franz  Joseph,  have  long  borne  with 
patience  and  many  insults  from  Servia.  Austria  has  asked  Servia 
repeatedly  to  cease  her  attacks  and  finally  a  .treaty  was  made,  but 
even  after  this  Servia  continued  her  insults,  if  possible  worse  than 
ever  before. 

We  Americans  really  have  no  idea  and  cannot  realize  how  much 
reverence  and  respect  a  country  like  Austria  has  for  her  King  and 
Queen.  To  state  it  briefly  their  King  and  Queen  mean  to  them  what 
our  Father  and  Mother  mean  to  us.  And  now  we  will  suppose  that 
someone  would  come  into  our  home  and  in  cold  blood  murder  our 
father  and  mother.  Would  we  resent  it?  Would  we  even  arbitrate 
it  or  wait  to  call  a  conference  of  the  neighbors? 

This  is  exactly  what  Servia  did  with  the  Austrian  children; 
Servia  came  into  their  home  and  murdered  their  children.  Do  you 
think  then,  that  there  was  no  cause  for  Austria's  wishing  to  retaliate 
upon  Servia  even  to  the  point  of  declaring  war? 

On  the  other  hand,  do  you  not  think  that  Austria  had  as  just  a 
cause  for  declaring  war  as  any  country  ever  had? 

We  recently  declared  war  on  a  small  nation  for  simply  not  salut- 
ing our  flag.  We  also  declared  w^r  on  Spain  only  upon  the  suspicion 
that  they  sank  our  warship,  the  Maine.  Yet  many  of  us  think  Austria 
shauld  have  remained  silent. 

You  said  that  Austria's  demands  upon  Servia  agree  to  cease  the 
agitation  of  former  vicious  propoganda  against  Austria.  The  Austri- 
ans  knew  through  detectives  .what  officers  of  Servia  had  to  do  with 
the  murder  of  the  King  and  Queen  and  in  the  demand  which  we 
called  most  drastic,  the  Austrians  only  asked  to  take  part  in  the 
detective  work  of  bringing  to  light  those  implicated  in  the  plot,  not 
to  act  as  judges  in  the  Servian  Court,  and  the  Austrians  of  course 
asked  that  those  found  guilty  be  dismissed  from  the  Servian  official 
service. 

Many  think  Austria  should  have  arbitrated  the  question.  The 
objection  Austria  had  to  this  was,  that  the  -Servians  would  then 
simply  make  reply  and  settlement  with  four  or  five  other  nations 
while  Austria  wanted  the  reply  and  apology  made  direct  to  herself. 
They  considered  the  act  deserving  of  at  least  that  much  humiliation 
to  the  offender,  and  Austria  in  order  to  hold  up  her  head  among 
nations  did  deserve  an  apology  directly  from  Servia. 

And  Servia  was  about  to  agree  to  the  one  demand  in  question, 
when  Russia,  who  now  felt  her  military  power  strong  enough,  in  an 
official  telegram  made  known  that  she  would  help  Servia — From  then 
on  Servia  did  not  try  to  satisfy  Austria  but  defiantly  awaited  the  48 
hours  ultimatum,  in  the  meantime  mobilizing  her  army.    Austria  at 
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the  expiration  of  the  time  set,  was  compelled  to  declare  war  upon 
Servia  which  she  did  on  July  28th. 

If  the  murder  of  Austria's  parents  had  been  committed  by  some 
insane  subject  of  Servia,  the  case  would  have  assumed  lesser  propor- 
tions, but  when  so  many  of  Servia's  official  class  were  implicated,  and 
when  Servia  therefore  was  absolutely  and  uncontrovertibly  in  the 
wrong,  she  should  have  made  reparation,  even  to  Austria's  drastic 
demands.  Austria's  drastic  demands,  as  some  call  them,  we  must 
remember,  were  not  then  equal  to  Servia's  drastic  act. 

The  truth  is  as  stated  before,  Servia  saw  she  was  wrong  and 
would  have  settled  amicably  with  Austria  but  for  the  interference  of 
Russia.  Even  after  Russia  proffered  her  help  to  Servia,  if  Servia  had 
wished  she  could  have  finished  her  negotiations  amicably  with  Austria, 
but  she  did  not  so  desire  and  must  therefore  bear  the  name  of  being 
the  primary  cause  of  this,  the  greatest  calamity  of  all  history. 

VV^hat  I  have  stated  is  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, the  sincere  conviction  of  the  German  people.  The  German 
people  surely  did  not  want  war;  they  never  were  so  well  off  in  their 
history.  But  when  they  see  they  are  compeled  to  fight  it  will  prob- 
ably be  a  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  They  know  only  one  thing — to  win, 
no  matter  what  the  consequences  are.  They  are  truly  fighting  for  a 
place  in  the  sun;  it  is  their  belief  that  it  is  their  final  struggle.  It  is  a 
pity  it  has  come  to  this  but  I  am  afraid  that  all  we  can  do  is  to 
watch  and  wait. 

This  consideration  may  enter  into  the  war  question,  but  Germany 
is  fighting  for  its  life  and  the  struggle  may  be  long.  Let  us  watch 
and  wait  hopefully  and  in  the  meantime  do  all  we  can  to  bring  about 
pacific  measures. 

February  6,  1915. 

Tolstoy  and  Social  Conditions  in  Russia. 

By  Clare  J.  Crary 
(This  paper  was  not  submitted  for  publication.) 

March  6,  1915. 

Some  Features  of  Taxation. 

By  John  Siggins,  Jr. 
(This  paper  was  not  submitted  for  publication.) 

AprU  3,  1915. 

The  Care  of  Dependent  Children. 

By  Addison  White 
All   children   are,   and   of   right   should   be   independent.     A   dis- 
cussion of  the  treatment  by  the  community  of  its  dependent  children 
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can  be  opened  in  no  better  way  than  by  recalling  this  obvious  truth — 
too  often  overlooked,  however, — that  they  are  dependent  first  for  the 
supply  of  those  physical  necessaries  which  will  keep  them  alive  and 
enable  them  to  grow  strong;  second  for  the  training  which  will  enable 
them  to  use  their  bodies  and  their  minds  and  fulfill  their  lives;  third, 
for  aid,  counsel  and  direction  in  the  choice  of  their  trade  or  pro- 
fessional endeavor;  and  fourth,  for  such  direction  during  early  years 
as  will  lead  to  the  formation  of  right  and  normal  habits  and  make 
possible  not  only  the  performance  of  honest  and  profitable  labor,  but 
the  enjoyment  of  dignified  and  wholesome  leisure.  These  essentials 
of  sound  and  orderly  living  children  can  not  secure  for  themselves 
and  they  must,  therefore,  obtain  them  from  the  hands  of  others.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  provision  to  meet  the  claims  for  education, 
for  recreation  and  for  guidance  and  supervision  in  the  selection  of 
their  trade  or  employment  is  being  more  and  more  satisfactorily 
made,  and  that  such  provision  is  recognized  as  a  proper  function  of 
the  community  in  its  collective  capacity.  Schools  to  which  all  chil- 
dren must  go,  and  play  in  which  all  children  may  engage  are 
achievements  of  which  many  communities  may  already  boast,  while 
vocation  committees,  aftercare  committees,  apprenticeship  plans,  free 
employment  agencies  for  the  young  are  read  in  the  promise  of  to- 
morrow's undertaking.  But  for  the  supplying  of  food,  of  shelter,  of 
clothing,  provision  is  made  in  simpler  fashion.  To  obtain  these 
fundamental  requirements  of  the  body  the  child  must  look  to  the 
parents  to  whose  union  the  existence  of  the  little  claimant  is  due, 
And  the  duty  of  furnishing  maintenance,  supplying  care  and  providing 
education  has  been  held  to  be  the  performance  of  a  duty  imposed  by 
the  law  of  nature. 

To  the  sanctions  of  the  law  of  nature  or  the  moral  law  working 
through  parental  affection  the  enforcement  of  their  performance 
has  been  left,  when  the  parents  were  alive  and  not  obviously  insep- 
arable or  unfit.  Parental  affection  is  admittedly  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  enduring  of  human  emotions,  and  the  educative  value  of 
parental  duties  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  community  and  family 
life  can  count  among  its  treasures.  The  bond  between  mother  and 
child  needs  no  celebration.  But,  although  the  pity  of  a  father  for 
his  children  has  long  been  the  symbol  of  the  divine  attitude  toward 
the  wayward  human  soul,  the  love  of  the  human  father  who  can  not 
do  for  his  children  has  perhaps  not  been  adequately  sung.  There 
would  be  common  agreement  that  where  there  are  parents  who  can 
supply  the  essentials  of  sound  living  they  should  be  called  upon  to  do 
so,  but  evidently  exclusive  reliance  can  not  be  placed  upon  the  parental 
performance  of  these  duties.  Obviously  note  must  be  taken,  not  only 
of  the  cases  in  which  the  child  has  been  deprived  of  one  or  both 
parents  but  of  those  cases  in  which  both  are  alive  but  not  able  to 
furnish  that  measure  of  child  nurture  which  the  community  has  set  as 
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Idnd  to  sink. 

In  the  past  undoubtedly  where  there  were  parents,  the  rights  of 
custody  and  control,  the  appropriation  of  the  child's  earnings  and  use 
of  the  child's  person  have  been  conceded  to  the  parents  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  father  in  too  uncontrolled  a  manner,  so  that  the  feeling 
of  the  father  for  the  child,  like  that  of  the  husband  for  the  wife,  has 
been  allowed  to  become  very  like  a  feeling  of  ownership.  The  whole 
history  of  the  movement  against  the  economic  exploitation  of  children 
is  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of  parental  affection  when  it  conflicts 
with  apparent  pecuniary  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  children 
for  whom  public  authorities  have  been  responsible  have  fared  no 
better.  It  was  the  plight  of  the  children  apprenticed  to  employers  by 
poor  law  guardians  which  first  brought  the  attention  of  the  English 
people  to  the  waste  of  child  life  in  the  early  factories;  and  with  the 
treatment  of  child  wrong-doers,  when  apprehended  by  guardians  of 
the  law,  every  student  of  the  Juvenile  Court  movement  is  familiar. 

The  low  standard  of  child  care  which  prevailed  was  set  neither 
by  those  who  acted  as  individuals  in  the  family  relationship;  nor  by 
those  who  acted  collectively  in  the  administration  of  institutions  or 
enforcement  of  laws.  All  alike  were  unintelligent  or  indifferent  as  to 
the  consequences  of  neglect  of  the  child.  Slowly,  and  on  the  basis  of 
evidence  that  can  not  be  ignored,  the  meaning  of  this  failure  to  meet 
the  demands  made  by  all  children  is  being  realized.  The  testimony 
of  our  own  locality  would  show  that  neglected  claim  for  education 
means  incompetence,  vagrancy  and  criminality;  that  neglected  claim 
for  adequate  nourishment  means  stunted  growth,  and  physical  and 
mental,  and  therefore  economic  weakness.  That  neglected  claim  for 
recreation  means  the  anti-social  gang.  The  treatment  of  children  by 
public  authorities  involves  then,  four  items:  first,  the  enforcement  of 
the  performance  of  parental  duties  where  the  parents  are  alive  and 
capable  both  in  intelligence  and  economic  ability.  Second,  the  sup- 
plementing parental  ability  where  there  is  a  lack  either  of  intelligence 
or  economic  ability.  Third,  the  denial  of  the  privilege  of  the  family 
life  to  those  who  have  shown  themselves  incapable  and  unwilling  to 
submit  to  guidance  and  control.  Fourth,  the  performance  of  those 
duties  "qua"  parents,  when  the  parents  are  dead  or  incapable.  The  idea 
of  thus  supervising  and  supplementing  parenthood  is  not  a  novel  one, 
as  the  King  was  in  the  older  time  the  Parens  Patriae,  and  through  his 
chancellor  performed  parental  duties  and  exercised  parental  rights; 
but  the  enforcement  of  parental  performance  is  a  novel  undertaking 
as  has  been  noted  by  a  learned  English  writer  upon  the  legal 
development  in  which  he  says: 

We  must  take  note  in  passing  "That  any  such  notion  of  enforcing 
parental  responsibility  is  quite  a  new  thing,  speaking  not  pedantically 
as  a  lawyer,  but  broadly  as  a  historian,  it  is  an  innovation  of  the  past 
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half  century — almost  we  may  say,  of  the  past  generation.  Our 
ancestors  never  thought  of  enforcing  parental  responsibility.  A 
hundred  years  ago,  if  a  father  left  his  children  half  starved,  scantily 
clothed  in  rags,  with  the  most  miserable  lodgings,  over-crowded  and 
indecently  occupied,  with  every  kind  of  unsanitation,  so  long  as  the 
parish  was  put  to  no  expense  no  one  took  proceedings  against  him, 
cruelty  to  animals  was  made  a  criminal  offense  long  before  cruelty 
to  children.  There  was  no  attempt  made  to  constrain  a  parent  to 
keep  a  child  in  health,  to  provide  medical  attendance  for  it,  to  supply 
education  or  moral  training — least  of  all  any  idea  of  enforcing  upon 
the  parent  any  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  to  furnish  the  all  important 
environment  of  a  decent  home.  With  the  not  very  real  exceptions 
that  doing  a  child  to  death  too  suddenly  might  be  treated  as  a 
murder,  there  was,  a  hundred  years  ago,  so  far  as  regards  children  in 
their  parents'  own  homes  nothing  in  the  way  of  enforcement  of 
parental  responsibility. 

A  great  change  in  the  care  of  dependent  children  in  Pennsylvania 
was  effected  by  the  Act  of  1883  which  prohibited  the  detention  of 
children  in  almshouses.  The  more  recent  Juvenile  Court  legislation 
is  well  known  and  familiar. 

The  oldest  of  the  child-caring  agencies  of  Pennsylvania  is  the 
Philadelphia  Orphan  Society  founded  in  1814. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  takes  no  direct  part  in  the  care  of 
dependent  children.  It  has  no  officials  engaged  in  this  work,  no 
central  authority  to  which  such  children  are  committed. 

The  political  unit  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  make  provision  for 
the  care  of  dependent  children  and  to  meet  the  expense  of  their 
support  is  the  county.  The  Directors  of  the  Poor,  usually  three  in 
each  county,  have  charge  of  the  distribution  of  outside  relief,  the  care 
of  the  almshouse  and  dependent  children. 

Previous  to  1883  all  dependent  children  were  sent  to  the  alms- 
house. A  few  of  the  brighter  ones  to  whom  there  were  no  parental 
claim  were  "bound  out"  by  the  directors  to  such  families  as  might 
apply;  but  the  majority  remained  year  after  year  in  the  almshouse. 
I  need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  this  awful  system  of  pauper 
manufacture.  I  need  not  explain  how  the  almshouse  surroundings 
blighted,  shrivelled,  and  debased  the  life  of  the  child. 

There  are  several  methods  of  dealing  with  dependent  and  de- 
linquent children.  The  dependents,  who  are  not  delinquent,  are  cared 
for  chiefly  by  private  charities  aided  by  certain  public  and  semi-public 
bodies  with  jurisdiction  and  authority  to  act  in  the  premises.  The 
methods  of  commitment,  care  and  maintenance  differ,  as  do  the 
methods  of  more  permanent  treatment  for  support  until  the  children 
reach  the  age  of  employment.  The  private  institutions  which  care 
for  dependent  children  are  numerous,  their  aims  are  most  praise- 
worthy, but  their  means  of  support  are  very  uncertain.    They  are, 
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however,  maniged  in  a  humane  manner  and  certainly  without  undue 
extravagance,  lo  far  as  salaries  are  concerned.  Most  of  them  seem 
to  be  an  absolute  necessity;  they  are  generally  full,  and  at  least  give 
timely  help  in  a  temporary  way,  by  assisting  the  needy  poor  over  the 
most  exigent  period  of  their  dependency. 

But  their  finances  are  in  a  continuous  state  of  semi-solvency. 
Private  sources  of  income  are  uncertain  and  money  is  often  raised  in 
costly  and  objectionable  ways  that  do  not  make  for  stability  or 
permanance.  What  state,  county,  municipal  or  semi-public  support 
they  receive  is  extremely  variable  and  should  be  standardized  or  at 
least  brought  up  to  the  actual,  ascertained  cost  of  living  in  each 
community.  A  flat  rate  is  unscientific  and  impracticable  and  tends  to 
inefficiency,  if  not  to  actual  insufficiency.  In  fact,  the  whole  method 
of  dealing  with  dependent  children  should  be  standardized  and  its 
administration  subject  to  competent,  recognized  and  official  review 
and  inspection.  There  are  at  least  twenty  thousand  dependent  and 
delinquent  children  in  Pennsylvania,  and  their  present  care  and  future 
development  are  matters  of  pressing  and  grave  concern  to  the 
Commonwealth  from  a  financial,  moral  and  economic  standpoint. 
The  state  should  make  provision  for  its  management  under  a  system 
of  supervision  that  would  not  discourage  private  philanthropy  from 
carrying  on  the  good  and  necessary  work  it  has  done  so  generously 
for  many  years,  but  so  standardize  and  supervise  it  as  to  promote 
efficiency  and  economy  and  produce  better  permanent  results. 

At  present  there  are  two  large  branches  of  "The  Children's  Aid 
Society,"  one  in  the  east  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  covering 
forty-one  (41)  counties  and  caring  for  about  two  thousand  children, 
and  one  in  the  west,  with  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh,  covering  twenty- 
three  {23)  counties,  and  caring  for  about  one  thousand  children. 
These  societies  in  general  look  after  the  "placing-out"  of  children  in 
carefully  selected  private  families,  with  or  without  payment  of  board, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  have  also  encouraged  the  practice  of 
legal  adoption  with  good  results. 

Homes  for  children  and  the  aged  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
care  of  unfortunate  dependents,  at  both  extremes  of  life.  They  have 
the  care  of  children,  both  normal  and  defective,  and  also  of  old  people, 
old  soldiers,  etc.  They  number  171,  and  are  scattered  pretty  widely 
throughout  the  State,  and  are  organized  by  charitable  and  benevolent 
people  who  usually  live  in  the  localities  in  which  these  homes  are 
situated  and  who  supervise  them,  and  in  large  part,  support  them. 

At  the  present  time  they  report  an  average  daily  number  sup- 
ported of  15,079,  which  is  very  close  to  their  combined  capacity  of 
approximately  iSfAPO. 

These  institutions  are  aided  by  the  State;  their  operation  being 
carefully  investigated  and  recommendations,  based  upon  their  investi- 
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gations,  are  made  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Board  of  Public  Charities, 
to  which  they  are  obliged  to  report. 

Some  of  them  have  an  arrangement  by  which  they  accept  inmates 
upon  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  on  entering  the  home.  It  has 
happened,  more  than  once,  that  they  have  fallen  into  financial  straits 
and  being  unable  to  comply  with  their  contracts,  they  have  closed 
their  doors,  in  consequence  of  which  these  elderly  people  have  been 
forced  to  seek  relief  and  shelter  elsewhere,  and  have  irrevocably  lost 
their  money  which  had  been  deposited  as  an  entrance  fee,  and  which 
was  their  sole  dependence  for  support  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

In  any  proposed  legislation,  provision  should  be  made  covering 
this  financial  phase  of  the  question,  so  as  to  make  such  deposits  trust 
funds,  the  income  only  being  available  for  current  expenses  of  the 
home. 

Laws  should  also  be  enacted  providing  for  the  education  of 
children  in  homes,  and  directing  whether  they  should  be  educated  in 
the  institution,  or  be  permitted  to  attend  the  public  schools  of  the 
neighborhood  in  which  the  homes  are  located. 

The  work  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Warren  County  was 
established  in  1898.  Since  that  time  216  children  of  Warren  County 
have  been  boarded  and  cared  for  in  the  Home. 

This  does  not  include  hundreds  of  children  cared  for  by  the 
Society  that  never  passed  through  the  Home.  Last  year  120  mothers 
were  assisted  in  keeping  their  own  children. 

During  the  year  1914  Warren  County  suported  an  average  of  six 
children  at  the  Children's  Home  conducted  by  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  at  an  expense  of  $601.18.  During  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  1915,  the  County  supported  14  children  at  this  Home  at  an 
expense  of  $191.16.  For  the  same  number  throughout  the  year  the 
expense  would  be  $1146.96  for  1915. 

For  the  year  1914  the  expense  to  Warren  County  for  care  of  children 
at  the  Randolph  Home  was  $1284.14.  We  had  an  average  of  ten 
children  in  this  Home  during  the  year.  For  the  first  two  months  of 
the  present  year  we  had  an  average  of  14  in  the  Randolph  Home  at  an 
expense  of  $307.24.  For  the  same  number  throughout  the  year  the 
expense  would  be  $1843.34. 

May  I,  1915. 

Chairman's  Address:  The  Citizen  and  the  Constitution. 

By  C.  E.  Bordwell 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  a  learned  disertation  on  the  Con- 
stitution nor  present  ambitious  treatise  on  any  of  its  phases,  nor  to 
present  a  technical  survey  of  any  of  its  provisions.  I  have  simply 
noted  down  for  presentation  here  some  thoughts,  somewhat  at  random 
on  the  relation  of  the  citizen  of  a  state  and  its  written  constitution. 
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In  an  absolute  monarchy  there  is  no  function  for  a  written  con- 
stitution, nor  in  a  pure  democracy;  because  in  the  former  government 
the  will  of  the  monarch  is  supreme  over  all  questions  touching  the 
relation  of  the  citizen  to  the  state,  and  in  the  latter  the  majority  may 
do  what  it  wills  with  the  functions  of  government  and  with  the 
citizen  and  his  holdings.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  absolute  monarch  that 
the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  and  of  a  democracy  that  the  majority 
rules.  Under  a  constitutional  republic  such  as  that  under  which  we 
live  there  is  a  repudiation  of  the  theory  that  the  government  can  do 
no  wrong,  and  it  is  equally  untrue  that  a  majority  rules  except  in  the 
sense  that  a  majority  of  the  electors  may  choose  those  who  shall  for 
a  limited  time  exercise  the  conduct  of  government  along  the  channels 
previously  laid  down  and  defined  in  the  written  instrument  of  govern- 
ment. 

Whether  states  were  first  formed  by  virtue  of  a  social  contract  or 
whether  they  are  the  development  of  early  patriarchal  governments 
through  the  family  to  the  clan  and  then  amalgamating  into  a  state  is 
an  interesting  speculation,  but  as  affecting  us  of  the  present  age 
perhaps  of  no  great  importance.  When  the  early  morning  light  of  a 
newer  and  better  day  began  to  illume  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages 
the  people  of  Europe  were  the  vassals  of  rulers  often  cruel  and  arbi- 
trary, living  under  a  feudal  system  that  granted  some  privileges  but 
few  rights  to  the  peasant.  Progress  from  this  condition  was  slow. 
In  England,  from  whose  institutions  we  inherit  most  of  our  civil 
rights,  the  people  and  the  crown  were  at  war  time  and  again  in 
establishing  or  defending  respective  claims  of  right.  Gradually  the 
prerogatives  of  the  King — or  the  government — were  limited,  and  the 
rights  of  the  citizen  correspondingly  increased.  King  John,  Runey- 
mead,  John  Hampden,  Pym,  Woolsey,  Jeffreys,  the  Court  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson,  George  Washington — 
almost  any  name  of  individual  or  place  from  early  English  or  Colonial 
history  that  will  visualize  a  great  event  or  movement  is  connected 
with  a  struggle  for  human  right  against  prerogative. 

The  Charters  and  grants  under  which  the  Colonies  were  settled, 
with,  I  believe,  one  exception,  guaranteed  to  the  Colonies  the  rights 
of  Englishmen,  and  when  the  separation  from  the  British  Empire 
came,  our  heritage  was  those  civil  rights,  fought  for  and  maintained 
so  valiantly  by  our  English  ancestors.  Our  fathers  in  those  momen- 
tous times  when  our  new  nation  was  preparing  for  her  future  existence 
were  jealous  of  those  rights.  They  had  themselves  enjoyed  their 
blessings  and  they  desired  us,  their  posterity,  to  do  likewise.  It  was 
promised  before  the  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted  to  place  therein 
a  Declaration  of  Rights  by  amendment  which  was  promptly  done. 
Our  State  Governments  have  Declaration  of  Rights,  copied  in  the 
main  from  Magna  Charta  and  the  English  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitutions  realized  that  although  they  were 
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preparing  a  framework  for  a  government  without  a  king,  yet  it  must 
have  life;  and  that  in  substituting  a  popular  electoral  majority  for  a 
reigning  monarch,  the  citizen  or  a  minority  of  citizens  collectively 
would  need  protection  from  that  government  at  least  to  the  same 
extent  as  theretofore.  In  a  King's  government  there  has  been  a 
personal  responsibility,  a  tangible  individual  and  place  to  apply  for  a 
redress  of  grievances,  and  against  whom  if  necessary  armies  might 
advance.  In  the  new  order  of  things  they  were  substituting  such  an 
intangible  thing  as  the  will  of  a  large  number  of  collective  individuals 
no  one  of  whom  could  be  singled  out  as  responsible. 

They  knew  that  majorities  especially  when  fired  by  bigotry  or 
zeal  are  cruel.  They  had  not  then  the  awful  example  of  popular 
majority  government  to  be  furnished  a  few  years  later  in  Paris  where 
the  guillotine  claimed  her  victims  by  the  thousands  of  men  who  were 
put  to  death  for  their  failure  to  belong  to  the  then  popular  majority; 
but  they  had  in  very  recent  history  seen  the  sternness  and  intolerance 
of  Cromwell's  republic,  they  had  before  them  the  knowledge  of  the 
branding,  slitting  of  tongues,  and  turning  adrift  to  die  of  citizens  for 
no  graver  offense  than  heresy;  they  knew  that  a  mob  fired  by  a  belief 
in  its  own  righteous  cause  might  be  oppressive,  tyrannous  and  wrong, 
even  if  it  should  number  a  majority.  For  this  reason  the  new  state 
should  have  a  written  framework  to  limit  and  restrain  the  preroga- 
tives— no  longer  of  a  reigning  family — but  of  the  new  ruler,  the 
majority  of  the  electors. 

The  citizen  is  farther  removed  from  touch  with  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution than  with  that  of  his  State.  But  reference  to  the  preamble 
of  that  instrument  discloses  that  it  was  framed  "in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  The  Federal 
Constitution,  it  may  be  noted  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  local 
affairs  of  the  citizen;  it  guarantees  for  instance,  the  trial  for  crimes 
by  jury.  This,  however,  only  applies  to  United  States  Courts  and 
offenses  against  the  United  States,  or  offenses  on  territory  of  the 
United  States  or  upon  the  high  seas  and  the  like.  Pennsylvania 
might  abolish,  if  she  choose,  the  jury  system  entirely,  and  a  citizen  of 
Pennsylvania  could  have  no  redress  under  the  Federal  Constitution  if 
he  were  denied  a  trial  by  jury  under  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
violation  of  a  law  of  that  Commonwealth.  And  yet  the  declared 
object  of  adopting  that  frame  of  government,  aside  from  the  general 
purposes  of  establishing  a  more  perfect  Union  and  providing  for  the 
common  defense,  is  the  securing  to  the  citizen  his  rights,  "Establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity"  the 
preamble  recites,  after  those  general  objects  are  eliminated. 

Before  passing  to  some  of  its  methods  to  guard  the  citizen  and 
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government  let  us  see  for  a  moment  how  some  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  protect  the  individual.  A  recent  political  contention  was 
for  a  recall  of  judicial  decisions.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  such 
an  enactment  could  be  and  has  been  brought  about.  Let  us  further 
suppose  that  one  of  my  auditors  undertook  to  criticise  the  administra- 
tion of  the  then  President  by,  perhaps,  expressing  his  views  upon  the 
street  or  writing  them  for  the  press.  He  is  brought  to  the  attention 
of  some  government  secret  service  agent  and  is  placed  under  arrest 
charged  with  treason;  he  objects,  but  is  nevertheless  taken  under 
guard  to  Washington;  he  is  taken  in  secret  before  a  judge  then  re- 
cently appointed  by  the  executive,  and  a  formal  charge  is  made 
against  him;  he  moves  to  quash  the  information  on  the  ground  that 
under  Section  3  of  Article  III  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  it  is  provided  that  treason  against  the  United  States  shall 
consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  whereas  the  overt  acts  alleged 
in  the  information  are  for  none  of  these;  his  demurrer  is  overruled 
and  the  judge  announces  that  he  will  now  proceed  with  the  case;  our 
citizen  objects  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  because  under  Article 
VI  of  the  Constitution  he  is  entitled  to  a  public  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein  the  crime  was  committed,  which 
district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained,  it  appearing  in  the 
information  that  the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  the 
Western  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  further  objects  to  the  pro- 
ceedings because  under  the  same  section  of  the  Constitution  he  is 
entitled  to  have  a  trial  by  jury,  but  these  objections  are  promptly 
overruled.  The  trial  proceeds  by  introducing  as  evidence  affidavits  of 
secret  service  officers  unknown  to  the  defendant,  and  editorial  com- 
ment of  certain  government  newspapers;  again  the  defendant  objects 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  entitled  under  the  Constitution  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  against  him.  The  judge  refuses  to  hear 
the  defendant  further,  enters  an  order  adjudging  him  guilty  of  the 
offense  charged  and  sentences  him  to  extreme  penalties.  The  defend- 
ant appeals  and  the  case  finally  reaches  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which  promptly  reverses  the  order  of  conviction  and 
sets  the  whole  proceedings  aside,  when  an  appeal  by  the  Government 
is  taken  by  recall  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  defendant 
is  refused  bail  contrary  to  the  guarantee  of  the  Constitution  and  an 
application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  refused.  The  case  has  been 
managed  very  secretly,  the  only  information  given  out  is  through 
comments  in  newspapers  supporting  the  administration.  The  crime 
of  the  defendant  is  described  as  heinous;  in  addition  it  is  set  forth 
that  many  years  ago  he  was  suspected  of  horse  stealing;  that  his 
mother-in-law  died  under  suspicious  circumstances;  that  it  has  been 
reported  that  he  was  once  a  pirate;  that  he  was  thought  to  have 
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killed  a  policeman,  etc.,  although  what  he  was  charged  with  was  only 
in  criticizing  the  government.  When  the  vote  is  taken  on  his  case 
very  few  people  come  out  to  vote.  There  are  several  other  like 
appeals  pending  and  the  Supreme  Court  is  reversed,  thus  changing 
the  definition  of  treason,  depriving  a  defendant  of  trial  by  jury, 
authorizing  his  trial  at  a  Star  Chamber  session  of  court  upon  evidence 
not  hithertofore  deemed  evidence  in  a  Court  of  Law.  And  when  that 
majority  becomes  a  minority  and  that  president  retires  it  would  be 
when  the  majority  is  supplanted  by  an  army  and  the  President  super- 
ceded by  a  man  on  horseback.  This  may  be  fanciful,  but  is  not 
different  than  that  human  society  has  passed  through  more  than  once. 
It  is  set  forth  only  to  show  with  what  care  and  foresight  our  rights 
were  looked  after  by  our  ancestors,  and  that  so-called  technicalities 
are  usually  not  such  at  all,  but  are  substantial  and  vital  and  go  back 
for  their  beginning  to  a  time  when  two  armies  faced  each  other,  one 
for  the  government  and  one  for  the  governed  and  fields  were  red 
with  blood. 

The  Federal  Constitution  and  the  State  Constitutions  have  placed 
many  checks  upon  the  government.  They  separate  its  departments 
into  the  legislative — consisting  of  two  houses, — the  executive  and  the 
judicial.  They  provide  in  most  States  for  a  partial  veto  power  by  the 
chief  executive  officer — probably  an  outgrowth  from  the  veto  power 
delegated  to  the  royal  Colonial  Governors;  and  for  frequent  elections, 
so  that  the  majority  of  today  may  be  restrained  by  the  knowledge  that 
it  may  be  the  minority  of  tomorrow.  And  the  provisions  for  amend- 
ing the  organic  law  are  so  framed  that  delay  is  involved,  necessary  for 
mature  discussion  and  dispassionate  reflection. 

A  study  of  a  state  constitution  would  disclose  that  a  very  great 
part  of  the  instrument  is  made  up  of  provisions  directly  or  indirectly 
calculated  to  preserve  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  governed  against 
the  government. 

A  brief  examination  of  our  own  State  constitution  will  explain 
what  I  mean.  Article  I  is  designated  Declaration  of  Rights.  At  the 
outset  it  is  declared  "That  the  general,  great  and  essential  principles 
of  liberty  and  free  government  may  be  recognized  and  unalterably 
established  we  declare  *  *  ♦  ♦"  Section  I  sets  forth  that  "all 
men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inherent 
and  indefeasable  rights,  among  which  are  those  of  enjoying  and  de- 
fending life  and  liberty,  of  acquiring  and  protecting  property  and 
reputation  and  pursuing  their  own  happiness."  Section  3  declares  the 
right  of  all  men  "to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  conscience;  no  man  can  of  right,  be  compelled  to  attend, 
erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  maintain  any  ministry 
against  his  consent     *     ♦    ♦." 

It  is  provided  in  Section  4  that  "no  person  who  acknowledges  the 
being  of  a  God,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  shall, 


on  account  of  his  religious  sentiments,  be  disqualified  to  hold  any 
office,  or  place  of  trust  or  profit."  "Elections  shall  be  free  and  equal 
(Section  5)  and  "Trial  by  jury  shall  be  as  heretofore,  and  the  right 
thereof  remain  inviolate"  (Section  6).  Section  7  declares  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  "to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  or  any 
branch  of  government/*  "The  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  possessions  from  unreasonable  searches  and  seiz- 
ures," declares  Section  8,  "and  no  warrant  to  search  any  place,  or  to 
seize  any  person  or  things  shall  issue,  without  describing  them  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  nor  without  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath 
or  affirmation,  subscribed  to  by  the  affiant."  The  rights  of  the  citizen 
when  accused  by  the  government  of  crime  are  set  out  in  Sections  9 
and  10  as  follows : 

Sec.  9.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  hath  a  right  to 
be  heard  by  himself  and  his  counsel,  to  demand  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation  against  him,  to  meet  the  witnesses  face  to  face,  to 
have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor;  and 
in  prosecutions  by  indictment  or  information,  a  speedy  public  trial, 
by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  vicinage;  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  give 
evidence  against  himself,  nor  can  he  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  unless  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land. 

Sec.  10.  No  person  shall,  for  any  indictable  oflFense,  be  proceeded 
against  criminally,  by  information,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land 
or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of 
war  or  public  danger,  or,  by  leave  of  the  court,  for  oppression  or  mis- 
demeanor in  office.  No  person  shall,  for  the  same  offense,  be  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb,  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  or 
applied  to  public  use,  without  authority  of  law,  and  without  just 
compensation  being  first  made  or  secured. 

"The  Courts  shall  be  open;"  laws  cannot  be  suspended  except  by 
the  legislature  or  its  authority.  "Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required, 
nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  punishments  inflicted."  Except 
for  capital  offenses  prisoners  shall  be  bailable  and  "the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  case  of  re- 
bellion or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it."  These  are  some 
of  the  safeguards  set  out  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  the  last  section 
of  which  is:  "To  guard  against  transgressions  of  the  high  powers 
which  we  have  delegated,  we  declare,  that  everything  in  this  article 
is  excepted  out  of  the  general  powers  of  government,  and  shall  for- 
ever remain  inviolate." 

The  whole  structure  and  frame  of  the  instrument  is  to  limit,  and 
define  the  limits  of,  the  authority  of  the  government.  It  is  full  of 
restrictions  upon  its  authority:  "No  bill,  except  general  appropriation 
bills,  shall  be  passed  containing  more  than  one  subject,  which  shall 
be  clearly  expressed  in  its  title"  provides  one  section;  by  another 
limitations  are  placed  upon  the  state  and  local  governments,  in  the 
power  to  create  debts,  and  so  on  throughout  the  instrument. 

All  governing  powers  in  theory  at  least  rest  with  the  people. 
Under  constitutions  republics  delegate  some  of  these  powers  to  the 
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government  provided  for  thereby.  Changed  times  and  conditions 
require  an  occasional  change  in  the  organic  law.  Human  rights  do 
not  change  and  should  remain  always  inviolate,  so  far  as  is  com- 
patable  with  the  welfare  of  the  State.  The  body  politic  has  the  un- 
doubted right  to  take  away  any  or  all  of  the  safeguards  of  our 
liberties,  but  it  should  be  only  upon  grave  necessity  that  any  should 
be  tampered  with. 

Governments  are  of  slow  growth;  they  deal  not  with  ideal 
natures,  but  with  great  masses  of  humanity  for  all  time.  The  wish  is 
sometimes  strong  for  radical  reforms.  Like  it  is  with  growing 
children  who  imagine  because  the  world  is  new  to  them  that  they  are 
wiser  in  its  ways  than  their  parents,  so  with  communities  large  and 
small.  They  develop  and  grow  in  power;  their  horizon  expands,  they 
are  impatient  under  restraint;  they  feel  that  they  are  more 
worldly  wise  than  their  fathers;  Constitutional  restrictions  upon  their 
will  are  a  hindrance,  and  useful  only  to  those  opposed  to  progress  or 
in  defeating  justice.  They  desire  to  put  on  new  government  clothes; 
to  experiment  with  the  new.  To  them  it  seems  that  constitutions  and 
laws,  instead  of  restraining  and  hindering,  should  be  so  framed  as  to 
aid  the  majority  in  working  its  will  and  sweep  aside  resistance. 
Should  not  the  majority  rule?  Is  not  its  purpose  a  high  moral  one? 
Are  not  those  who  disagree  doing  so  in  the  face  of  their  own  good? 
Perhaps.  But  remember  the  morrow,  when  the  majority  of  today 
shall  be  the  governed. 

Human  nature  has  not  reached  a  much  higher  plane,  the  desire  of 
the  individual  to  exercise  his  will  over  others  has  not  much  lessened 
since  the  days  of  old;  and  until  we  have  reached  much  more  exalted 
ideals  as  individuals  the  restraining  provisions  of  constitutions  will  be 
needed.  A  state  that  interferes  too  much  with  the  natural  rights  of 
the  governed  "among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness," is  exposing  itself  to  sickness  of  the  body  politic,  whether  that 
government  be  a  reigning  monarch  or  the  representatives  of  a  ma- 
jority. It  is  not  in  spite  of  our  liberties  that  we  have  grown  to  be  a 
great  and  a  contented  people,  but  because  of  them.  Changes  in  the 
details  of  government  are  frequently  beneficial;  but  the  fundamental 
principles  of  government  are  the  same  now  as  in  the  days  of  our 
ancestors. 
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October  12.  1914. 

Causes  of  the  War. 

By  F.  H.  Langworthy 
(Abstract) 
A  review  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  opening  of  hostilities  in 
the  European  war. 

Mobilization. 

By  Leroy  B.  Campbell 
(Abstract) 
A    description   of   how   the   armies   in    Europe    were   mobilized, 
especially  in  Germany. 

November  9,  1914. 

Diatetics. 

By  J.  C.  Junkins 
(Abstract) 

Professor  Junkins  said  there  were  extremists  with  regard  to  the 
diet  question  but  he  would  take  up  the  question  upon  a  middle  ground. 
Some  people  declared  for  vegetarian  diet  while  others  held  for  a  meat 
diet  and  yet  many  others  for  a  mixed  diet. 

He  showed  how  foods  consisted  largely  of  protein,  fat  and 
carbohydrates.  Building  material  and  energy  are  supplied  in  the 
food  we  eat.  All  kinds  of  food  furnish  energy,  but  protein  alone  can 
furnish  building  material.  Each  day  one  should  take  about  65  grams 
of  protein  through  meats,  eggs,  milk,  wheat  or  corn.  To  this  should 
be  added  sufficient  fats  and  carbohydrates  to  produce  the  required 
amount  of  energy  needed  by  each  individual,  viz:  2,600  calories.  A 
table  of  foods  with  their  respective  food  values  was  suggested  for 
anyone  who  wished  to  map  out  a  diet  with  a  proper  balance  of 
nutrition. 

Starchy  foods  should  be  well  mixed  with  saliva  in  the  mouth 
before  swallowing.  Meat,  eggs  and  protein  products  digest  well  in 
the  stomach  so  do  not  need  the  mixing  in  the  mouth  that  is  necessary 
for  starchy  foods. 

The  hurried  eating,  therefore,  of  starchy  foods,  throws  an  un- 
natural burden  upon  the  stomach  which  as  a  rule  causes  indigestion. 

The  speaker  explained  why  pie  crusts,  doughnuts  and  fried 
potatoes  were  often  harmful.  Oily  products  digest  last  and  when  the 
particles  of  starch  in  the  above  mentioned  foods  become  surrounded 
by  a  scum  of  oil  the  proper  digestion  is  retarded  until  the  starchy 
products  finally  find  themselves  past  the  place  where  they  should  have 
been  acted  upon  and  as  a  result  the  system  suffers.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  overfeed  the  system  on  protein  products  for  the  body 
will  not  take  care  of  an  excess  of  this  product.  The  result  is  too 
much  uric  acid  and  its  attendant  bad  effects  in  the  shape  of  rheuma- 
tism, etc.  On  the  other  hand  the  carbohydrates,  such  as  starch, 
sugar  and  cellulose  can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  body  even  if  too 
much  of  these  foods  are  eaten. 
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Evoltttton. 

By  R.  T.  Adams 
(Abstract) 

Professor  Adams  said  that  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  last  meeting 
referred  to  "going  back  to  the  Tower  of  Babel,"  but  that  tonight  he 
was  going  back  so  far  it  would  make  the  Tower  of  Babel  appear  as 
only  a  few  moments  ago.  In  fact  he  would  go  back  100,000,000  years 
when  this  earth  was  but  a  whirling  mass  of  Nebula.  In  process  of 
several  million  years  by  the  effect  of  gravity  the  world  grew  more 
dense  with  a  wide  nebulous  ring  completely  around  it. 

Still  whirling  in  the  course  of  a  few  more  million  years,  it  threw 
off  several  smaller  planets  and  they  in  turn  kept  on  whirling.  One 
of  these  pieces  of  condensed  nebula  which  was  thrown  off  is  now 
known  as  the  earth  where  we  live.  After  this  pieces  of  mud  was 
first  thrown  off  it  was  still  soft  and  hot,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
rnore  million  years  it  gradually  cooled  off.  The  cooling  of  the  out- 
side crust  began  to  cause  so  much  contraction  that  a  great  unevenness 
appeared  upon  the  outside  surface  which  was  formerly  very  smooth. 

This  was  still  more  emphasized  by  the  fact  of  the  heat  in  the  center 
getting  less  and  less  which  caused  an  internal  contraction,  thus 
allowing  the  outside  to  settle  down,  presenting  a  more  and  more 
wrinkled  condition  upon  the  outside.  The  coast  of  Norway  being  a 
good  instance  of  this  phenomena  and  this  settling  down  still  continues. 
The  uneven  effect  makes  our  surface  today  as  it  is,  viz:  some  low 
places  where  great  bodies  of  water  collect  and  the  higher  places  where 
we  live. 

As  a  proof  of  this  theory  Mr.  Adams  called  attention  to  the  facts 
as  shown  by  a  study  of  geology.  The  various  stratas  of  the  earth 
show  definitely  these  forms  of  life  in  petrified  formations. 

The  lowest  strata  shows  only  rock;  2nd,  spineless  animals;  3d, 
fish  and  shell  fish;  4th,  half  fish  and  half  reptile;  5th,  reptile  with  and 
without  feet  and  wings;  6th,  mammals  in  which  apes  and  men's  re- 
mains are  found. 


December  14,  1914. 

The  Rocks  of  Our  Country. 

By  W.  Leroy  MacGowan 

(Abstract) 

After  explaining  some  of  the  most  familiar  rock  formations  such 
as  fragmental  rocks,  crystaline  rocks,  volcanic  rocks,  quartz,  feldspar, 
mica,  etc.,  Mr.  MacGowan  then  proceeded  to  classify  the  rocks  of  our 
own  country.  The  most  familiar  type  being  sandstone,  which  is  made 
up  largely  of  quartz  grains,  feldspar  and  often  colored  a  yellowish 
tint  by  the  iron  mixed  in  it. 

Another  form  of  rock  familiar  to  us  is  shale  made  up  from 
deposits  of  shells,  feldspar,  mud;  these  deposits  are  washed  in  thin 
layers  after  a  storm  and  this  accounts  for  the  formation  of  shale. 

Still  another  rock  is  known  as  conglomerate,  or  pudding  stone, 
made  of  sand  stone  in  which  are  numerous  pebbles. 

The  speaker  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  some  remote  age 
some  kind  of  a  current  must  have  swept  through  here,  bearing  towards 
Lake  Superior  for  we  find  the  same  identical  rock  formation  along 
this  route. 
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Mr.  MacGowan  explained  how  many  other  rocki  of  various  lizei 
were  washed  into  this  vicinity  by  the  river;  also  how  mud  and  clay 
( N  "v  become  stone  and  by  being  washed  about  in  some  river  or 

i  ome  worn  until  many  are  in  the  shape  of  the  round  stone  of 

vsiiii.li  \\e  see  so  many.  He  showed  how  in  districts  in  the  west 
where  the  geological  formation  is  much  harder  than  here,  that  the 
wash  and  wear  of  the  river  forms  after  many  ages,  the  deep  cuts 
known  as  canyons. 

Fotaila  of  Warren  County. 

By  M.  V.  Ball 

Dr.  Ball  prefaced  his  remarks  by  paying  a  splendid  tribute  to 
three  early  naturalists  of  Warren  County,  viz :  Ferdinand  Randall, 
Chas.  E.  Beecher  and  our  good  old  friend  and  poet  of  "Stoneylone- 
some,"  Henry  Cobham. 

Dr.  Ball  stated  that  where  we  now  live,  was  at  different  periods  of 
bygone  ages  sea  bottom  and  dry  land;  deposits  of  gravel,  sand,  rock 
and  shells  accumulated  to  the  depth  of  about  700  feet  and  in  this  drift 
are  imbedded  the  remains  of  sea  forms  which  then  lived. 

The  paper  next  classified  the  various  ages  stating  the  kind  of 
animal  life  found  in  each  strata  or  age.  Warren  comes  on  the  map 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Devonian  age,  when  fossils  of  back  boned 
animals  appear  somewhat  resembling  a  fish.  The  oldest  rocks  are 
found  near  Corydon,  while  the  newest  are  found  near  Big  Bend. 

The  next  strata  or  age  is  the  coal  age.  There  is  very  little  evidence 
of  this  strata  in  this  county.  One  coal  strata  only  is  known,  and  that 
a  small  mine  of  soft  coal  near  Scandia. 

Dr.  Ball  then  gave  a  brief  discussion  of  our  oil  sand  and  where  it 
lies.  He  stated  that  the  oil,  no  doubt  came  in  the  first  place  from 
millions  upon  millions  of  spiral  shaped  animals  called  spira,  of  which 
we  find  the  fossils  of  thousands  of  them  in  our  rocks. 

The  first  oil  well  in  Warren  was  the  well  known  as  the  Beatty 
well  drilled  in  1875.  It  was  615  feet  deep  and  was  situated  on  the 
Beatty  flats. 

Dr.  Ball  closed  with  a  geological  log  of  the  Beatty  well  as  follows: 

80  feet  of  drive  pipe,  through  soft  earth,  clay,  sand,  etc. 

170  feet  shales  of  various  kinds. 

68  feet  slate  of  different  color. 

The  remainder  of  the  distance  to  the  oil  sand  is  made  up  of 
stratas  of  shale,  mud,  rock,  sand,  stone,  slate,  rock  often  with  fossil 
formation.    The  oil  appears  in  the  third  sand  as  a  rule. 

January  11,  1915. 

Mexico  Before  the  Revolution. 

By  Alexander  M.  Rodriguez 

A  mist  of  fable  envelops  the  early  history  of  Mexico.  Mexican 
historians  generally  agree,  founding  their  theories  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  hieroglyphics  and  upon  the  ancient  ruins,  that  the  country  was 
invaded,  after  its  original  settlement,  by  seven  families,  but  history 
does  not  reveal  the  starting  point  of  these  races. 

The  first  fairly  civilized  tribe  was  the  Mayas,  who  founded  cities 
and  raised  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  to  this  day   command  the 
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admiration  of  the  traveler  in  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  where  they 
are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  north  during  the  Third  century 
of  the  Christian  Era. 

The  Otomies  were  of  the  seventh  century  and  occupied  the 
extensive  region  in  Central  Mexico,  and  their  descendants  are  numer- 
ous to  this  day. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  the  same  territory  was 
occupied  by  the  Toltecs  and  to  them  are  attributed  interesting 
structures  of  which  the  remains  can  be  examined  today.  They  builded 
cities  and  temples  and  were  versed  in  agriculture,  the  arts  and  the 
computation  of  the  time. 

After  the  Toltecs,  a  warlike  tribe  occupied  the  abandoned  country, 
called  the  Hichimecas,  and  the  last  tribe  to  reach  the  valley  was  the 
Aztec,  or  Mexicans  whose  annals  claim  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
history  of  Mexico.  This  tribe  originally  came  from  the  north  of 
California  and  they  reached  the  valley  in  1196.  While  wandering 
from  place  to  place  as  the  legend  runs,  their  favorite  god  had  signified 
his  will  that  the  tribe  should  select  a  permanent  home  which  should 
be  established  on  a  spot  which  the  chieftains  should  find  and  where 
an  eagle  was  perched  on  a  cactus  devouring  a  serpent.  Two  of  the 
leaders  went  forth  in  search  of  the  sign,  and  they  wandered  in  every 
direction  until  finally  arriving  at  a  spot  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  which 
then  covered  most  of  the  valley  and  there  they  saw  the  predicted 
augury.     This  became  the  city  of  Mexico. 

The  Aztecs  had  a  fine  civilization.  They  builded  beautiful  palaces 
and  temples.  They  were  well  versed  in  astronomy,  knew  the  seasons 
and  months  of  the  year  and  invented  a  wonderful  calendar  made  of 
stone,  which  can  be  seen  in  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico.  Their 
religion  was  polytheistic  and  they  believed  in  human  sacrifices.  The 
population  of  the  city  was  60  thousand.  In  the  following  years 
during  the  reign  of  which  the  Aztecs  devoted  themselves  to  the  arts 
of  peace  and  built  the  fine  city  connecting  it  with  the  mainland  by 
four  causeways. 

The  coming  of  the  white  man  to  Mexico  was  prophesied  by 
Quetzalcoate  who  appeared  to  the  Toltecs  as  the  Chief  of  a  band  of 
strangers  coming  from  unknown  parts.  He  was  larger  than  the 
Toltec  men,  white  faced  and  bearded,  he  wore  a  long  white  Tunic  on 
which  were  black  or  dark  red  crosses.  He  taught  a  new  religion, 
virtues  of  chastity  *and  charity,  he  believed  is  one  unseen  god  and 
forbade  human  sacrifices.  He  said  that  his  descendants  would  return 
to  establish  his  dominions  over  the  land,  and  after  ascending  his 
funeral  pyre  as  the  flames  and  smoke  arose,  his  heart  in  the  form  of 
a  star,  was  seen  to  mount  into  the  skies  where  it  became  the  planet 
Venus, — so  the  legend  runs. 

Montezuma  was  the  King  of  the  Aztecs  when  the  apparition  of 
the  white  men  in  their  floating  houses  was  reported  to  him  and  his 
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superstitious  mind  was  greatly  affected  by  events  in  which  he  saw 
the  diaattera  to  himaelf  and  hia  people  aa  foretold  by  Quetxalcoate. 
As  the  proofs  of  this  apparition  accumulated  he  fell  into  a  state  of 
profound  depression  and  despairing  of  warding  off  the  strange  visitors; 
he  ordered  costly  gifts  to  be  made  especially  for  them,  and  sent 
envoys  commanding  for  their  reception  and  entertainment. 

The  Spanish  Conqueror  Hernan  Cortez  cast  anchor  in  Veracruz 
Harbor  and  disembarked  on  Good  Friday,  August  13th,  1521.  An 
embassy  from  Montezuma  arrived  at  their  camp  with  about  four 
hundred  people  including  some  men  of  rank  and  the  slaves  who 
carried  Montezuma's  gifts  to  Cortez.  Approaching  Cortez  with  much 
ceremony  the  ambassadors  saluted  three  times  after  their  fashion, 
touching  the  earth  with  their  hands  and  then  kissing  them.  Cortez 
responded  becomingly  and  before  beginning  to  treat  with  the  envoys, 
mass  was  said  at  which  the  Aztecs  assisted  with  grave  interest. 

Difficulty  had  already  been  experienced  in  communicating  with 
the  visitors  as  they  were  unable  to  understand  the  Mexican  speech, 
but  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  slaves  presented  to  Cortez  by 
one  of  the  Mayas  chiefs,  was  a  beautiful  Mexican  girl  who  had  been 
in  captivity  of  the  Mayas  and  could  talk  Maya  and  Mexican,  she  was 
thus  able  to  understand  one  of  the  Spanish  company  who  in  return 
translated  into  Spanish  for  Cortez.  She  was  called  Marina  or 
Malinche,  there  is  a  volcano  in  Mexico  that  bears  her  name. 

Upon  seeing  that  Cortez  persisted  in  his  desire  to  visit  the 
capital,  Montezuma  was  more  convinced  of  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prophesy.  One  of  his  counselors  who  still  advised  resistence  ex- 
claimed "It  seems  to  me  my  Lord,  that  you  should  not  admit  to  your 
house  one  who  will  drive  you  out  of  it." 

While  on  his  way  to  Mexico  City  Cortez  made  alliance  with 
different  tribes  who  were  subjects  to  Montezuma  but  hated  his 
oppression. 

Cortez  and  his  company  were  received  by  Montezuma  at  Mexico 
City,  with  great  ceremony,  and  when  they  arrived  at  his  palace  he 
said,  "I  wish  now  to  go  to  other  houses  where  I  live,  but  you  will 
be  provided  here  with  everything  necessary  for  you  and  your  people 
and  you  shall  suflFer  no  annoyance." 

At  first  the  Spaniards  were  the  object  of  every  attention  but 
despite  such  outward  seeming,  the  Spanish  Captains  were  disquieted 
by  reports  that  reached  them  through  the  allies  that  treachery  was 
awaiting  them.  Cortez  decided  to  seize  Montezuma  and  bring  him 
to  the  Spanish  quarters  where  he  would  serve  as  a  hostage  for  the 
good  conduct  of  his  subjects.  He  invited  Montezuma  to  visit  him  at 
his  residence  and  kept  him  there  as  a  prisoner  with  some  other 
princes  and  nobles.  Although  a  prisoner  Montezuma  was  to  all  out- 
ward appearance   free  and  continued  to  govern  his  people,  he  told 
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them  that  he  should  remain  there  for  some  time  as  it  was  the  will 
of  the  Gods. 

One  of  the  imprisoned  princes  was  set  free  in  order  to  pacify  the 
Mexicans,  but  once  outside  of  the  Spanish  Quarters,  took  command 
of  the  Mexican  troops  and  organized  an  assault  on  the  Spaniards  and 
raised  the  whole  city  in  revolt  against  the  odious  white  men,  refusing 
to  recognize  them  as  gods  as  they  were  taken  for  at  first. 

The  small  company  of  Spaniards  did  not  succeed  in  trying  to 
force  their  way  out  of  the  city  with  the  aid  of  their  artillery.  Cortez 
appealed  to  Montezuma  to  use  his  authority  to  stop  the  fighting  so 
the  Aztec  monarch  addressed  the  Mexicans.  The  appearance  of  their 
sovereign  threw  an  instant  hush  over  the  raging  crowd,  amidst  the 
profound  silence  Montezuma  addressed  the  people  and  he  had  hardly 
finished,  when  the  young  Prince  Cuauhtemoc,  one  of  the  leaders, 
stepped  forward  and  reviled  him  as  a  coward,  the  effeminate  tool  of 
the  Spaniards,  declaring  that  his  subjects  renounced  obedience  to  one 
who  had  so  degraded  his  royal  dignity.  With  that  he  hurled  a  stone 
and  struck  the  Emperor  on  the  head. 

The  monarch  determined  not  to  survive  his  supreme  humiliation 
and  refusing  his  hurts  to  be  dressed,  he  remained  without  food  and 
died  two  days  later. 

Cortez  decided  to  escape  during  the  night  and  after  dividing  the 
treasures  of  gold  and  precious  stones  that  were  given  to  him,  among 
his  company,  started  out  of  the  city  as  silently  as  possible  while 
the  Indians  were  at  rest.  As  they  were  crossing  the  first  bridge,  out 
of  the  darkness  a  war  cry  was  heard,  and  in  a  moment  the  city  was 
aroused  by  the  sacred  drum  whose  lugubrious  roll  could  be  heard  for 
miles,  and  from  all  sides  thousands  of  Aztec  warriors  fell  upon  their 
escaping  foes. 

Terror  banished  discipline  among  the  small  company  of  Spaniards 
and  the  retreat  became  a  mad  scramble  for  safety.  The  waters  became 
choked  with  guns,  baggage  and  men,  the  treasures  were  here  aband- 
oned and  the  Mexicans  allowed  themselves  to  be  diverted  from  further 
pursuit  in  order  to  collect  the  spoils. 

That  night  the  proud  Cortez  sat  under  a  tree  at  the  other  side  of 
the  lake  with  unaccustomed  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks — with  only 
a  few  soldiers  left,  without  guns  or  horses,  entirely  defeated.  That 
night  ever  since  is  known  in  Mexico  as  the  Sorrowful  Night. 

Cortez  obtained  reinforcements  from  Spain  and  established  his 
headquarters  at  Texcoco  with  the  ally  tribes  and  decided  to  besiege 
the  city. 

Cuauhtemoc  the  brave  prince  who  raised  the  people  against  the 
Emperor  Montezuma  was  the  last  Aztec  sovereign.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  personal  bravery  and  organized  an  effective  defense  to  save 
his  tottering  kingdom.     Large  stores  of  arms  and  provisions  were 
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loaded  in  and  the  aged  men.  women  and  children  were  tent  to  places 
of  safety  and  the  city  was  filled  with  warriors. 

Cortex  offered  honorable  terms  for  the  Emperor  and  his  people 
if  the  city  would  surrender.  Cuauhtemoc  declared  that  his  last  men 
would  die  fighting.  It  took  Cortez  76  days  to  take  the  city  and  the 
Emperor,  seeing  that  everything  was  hopeless,  stood  up  in  a  canoe 
**yinRi  "I  onJy  *sk  that  my  wife,  my  children  and  the  women  be 
spared." 

The  captive  monarch  was  asked  where  the  treasures  of  the  city 
were  and  upon  his  refusal  to  speak,  Cortez  in  response  to  the  angry 
clamors  of  the  disappointed  soldiers  consented  to  the  use  of  torture 
to  make  him  speak.  The  King  bore  the  pain  with  heroic  calm  and 
rebuked  the  groans  of  his  fellow  sufferers,  saying,  "Do  you  think  I 
am  resting  in  a  bed  of  roses."  His  feet  were  burned  oflF  and  he 
remained  crippled  until  his  death. 

Mexico  or  New  Spain  as  it  was  called,  was  governed  by  Spain  for 
about  300  years  by  military  governors.  Royal  auditors,  Viceroys, 
Religious  Brotherhoods  and  the  Holy  Inquisition.  There  was  much 
evil  occasioned  by  the  absolute  power  of  the  times  and  still  can  be 
traced  in  the  natural  gloom  of  the  Mexicans  and  their  intense  distrust 
of  foreigners. 

It  was  not  till  1810  that  the  fight  for  independence  was  started  by 
a  parish  priest,  Don  Miguel  Hildalgo,  who  gathered  about  him  many 
trusty  followers  under  the  cry  of  Long  Live  Religion,  Long  Live 
America  and  Death  to  Bad  Government.  The  war  of  independence 
lasted  eleven  years,  which  shows  the  aggressive  and  heroic  character 
of  the  true  Mexican.  Hundreds  of  leaders  were  captured  and  shot 
but  new  ones  would  take  their  places.  In  1812  the  Spanish  power  in 
Mexico  closed  forever. 

It  took  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  agree  upon  a  Constitution  which 
was  declared  in  1857  by  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Mexican  history, 
Benito  Juarez. 

The  new  Constitution  was  not  introduced  nor  accepted  finally 
without  much  trouble  and  bloodshed  and  in  fact  owing  to  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  Church  for  which  it  stipulated,  the  bitterest  struggle 
that  Mexico  has  ever  gone  through  was  entered  upon  by  reason  of 
this  constitution  of  1857.  Pope  Pius  IX  declared  it  heathen  and  placed 
it  under  anathema.  The  Mexican  clergy  in  a  body  preached  against 
it  and  boldly  incited  the  people  to  rebellion.  Then  it  was  when 
Benito  Juarez  came  into  prominence. 

The  Church  of  the  time  not  content  with  having  wrung  millions 
of  treasure  from  the  country  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  abjectly 
poor,  but  the  various  religious  orders  were  constantly  struggling 
among  themselves  for  fresh  possessions  and  were  united  in  but  one 
single  enterprise,  that  of  possessing  as  much  as  possible,  primarily, 
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for  their  own  purposes  and  secondly,  for  the  use  of  their  beloved 
Church. 

Juarez's  one  fixed  purpose  was  to  separate  the  Church  from  the 
State  and  he  succeeded  in  his  mission. 

The  Constitution  was  proclaimed  to  issue  "In  the  name  of  God 
and  with  the  authority  of  the  Mexican  people  that  the  rights  of  man 
were  the  basis  and  object  of  social  institutions."  The  Constitution 
goes  on  to  abolish  slavery,  to  establish  free  education,  free  choice  of 
the  people  for  their  profession  or  calling,  freedom  of  speech,  liberty  of 
the  press  and  religious  toleration. 

Those  who  blame  Juarez  on  account  of  his  harshness  towards 
Maximilian  and  those  religious  thinkers  who  deplore  his  attacks  upon 
the  power  of  the  Church  and  all  Church  Institutions,  have  but  little 
conception  of  the  shocking  state  of  affairs  which  prevailed  in  Mexico 
in  the  middle  days  of  the  last  century,  mainly  the  fault  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  who  were  then  in  control  6f  the  government. 

When  Porfirio  Diaz  assumed  the  presidency,  the  country  had 
been  through  a  half  a  century  of  fighting,  rebellion  and  foreign 
invasion,  and  having  seen  for  himself  the  horrors  of  Revolution  and 
having  recognized  the  necessity  for  a  thoroughly  firm  and  unrelenting 
hand  to  guide  the  future  destinies  of  the  country,  he  speedily  mani- 
fested his  ability  and  strength  of  purpose  and  to  that  great  strength 
which  he  then  displayed  and  which  never  lacked  the  country's  immense 
prosperity  under  his  rule. 

Mexico  owes  practically  everything  she  is  to  the  Diaz  govern- 
ment, its  regeneration  as  a  nation,  its  rehabiliation  as  a  power  among 
the  countries  of  the  earth. 

It  is  always  difficult  by  means  of  figures  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  size  of  countries.  Mexico  is  lo  times  larger  than  Great  Britain, 
with  a  coast  line  of  over  6,000  miles;  10  volcanoes,  59  lakes  and  a  total 
area  of  750,000  square  miles.  The  population  of  Mexico  is  about 
16,  000,000  of  which  37%  are  native  Indians,  which  is  the  most  ignorant 
class  of  Mexico,  most  of  them  Peons  and  their  ignorance  was  rapidly 
decreasing  as  education  was  doing  its  work.  40%  are  mixed  with 
Latin  and  Saxon  blood,  mostly  Spanish,  and  20%  are  white. 

The  approximate  number  of  foreigners  being  about  65,000  of  which 
20,000  are  Spaniards  and  30,000  Americans. 

The  attitude  of  Mexicans  towards  foreigners  is  friendly  although 
they  are  always  suspicious,  founded  upon  tradition  and  facts  that 
could  lead  to  nothing  else;  they  have  been  oppressed  by  the  Spaniards 
for  over  300  years,  imposed  upon  by  France  who  changed  their  form 
of  government  into  an  empire  and  they  have  ceded  to  the  United 
States  more  than  one-half  of  their  territory.  Even  now  these  revolu- 
tions that  are  destroying  the  wonderful  structure  of  civilization  built 
by  Diaz  have  been  largely  supported  and  perhaps  originated  by  the 
powerful  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  the  United  States  and  the  Pearson 
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Oil  Co.,  of  Great  Britain  who  are  fighting  like  two  greedy  wolves  for 
the  oil  fields  of  Mexico. 

I  will  say  though,  in  behalf  of  the  real  good  American  residents  in 
Mexico,  what  Diaz  publicly  observed,  "I  am  always  glad  to  see  Ameri- 
cans, glad  to  give  them  every  assistance  in  my  power,  as  we  feel  we 
are  indebted  to  that  country  for  many  things." 

I  hope  that  Americans  and  Mexicans  in  that  country  will  unite  in 
their  ideas,  tendencies  and  habits  of  daily  life  more  and  more. 

The  Indian,  who  forms  the  largest  proportion  of  the  population, 
is  conservative.  He  is  loath  to  lay  aside  the  rude  implements  of  his 
forefather  and  take  up  methods  of  modern  invention  and  advance- 
ment His  needs  are  few  and  he  has  not  always  been  inspired  with  a 
desire  to  improve  his  condition.  Having  inherited  nothing  but  tradi- 
tion and  the  meagre  physical  means  to  provide  for  his  sustenance,  he 
zealously  guarded  the  one,  used  the  other,  leaving  his  children  only 
what  he  himself  received.  Three  centuries  of  Spanish  domination 
have  left  their  imprint  upon  his  character.  Ambition  was  dormant. 
He  is  satisfied  with  his  lot  and  cares  little  what  the  morrow  might 
bring  forth. 

But  conditions  are  changing  rapidly  in  some  instances,  the  Indian 
is  losing  ground,  the  white  races  are  surpassing  him,  but  when  the 
native  acquires  the  energy  of  the  life  of  a  new  environment  he  shows 
with  surprising  adaptability,  a  spirit  of  industry  and  progress. 

The  Peons  as  a  class  are  averse  to  change  of  any  kind  and  cling 
affectionately  to  their  modes  of  living,  primitive  and  not  too  cleanly. 
Education  is  doing  its  work,  however,  slowly  but  surely. 

The  development  of  the  country's  abundant  resources,  the  inter- 
course with  strangers  from  Europe  and  the  United  States  and  the 
competition  for  his  services  in  the  field,  the  factory  and  the  mine,  are 
telling  upon  the  Peon  and  making  him  more  of  a  man  and  less  of  an 
animal. 

Diaz  said  in  an  interview  upon  the  subject  "education  is  our  fore- 
most interest  and  we  regard  it  as  the  foundation  of  our  prosperity 
and  for  this  reason  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  strengthen  its 
activity  and  increase  its  power."  Through  the  influence  of  General 
Diaz,  schools  were  established  for  boys  and  girls  in  every  community 
of  the  republic.  Personally  he  had  made  a  complete  study  of  educa- 
tion as  carried  on  in  other  countries.  During  the  year  about  8000 
parents  were  fined  for  neglect  in  sending  to  school  the  minors  for 
whose  education  they  were  responsible. 

The  school  system  in  Mexico  is  absolutely  Mexican.  Beginning 
with  the  primary  the  pupils  are  passed  into  the  grammar  and  high 
schools,  and  are  finally  sent  to  preparatory  and  professional  schools. 
The  general  plan  for  obligatory  elementary  education  in  Mexico 
comprises  civil  instruction,  national  language,  arithmetic,  natural 
science,    history    of    Mexico,    practical    geometry,    drawing,    singing, 
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gymnastics  and  military  drill;  and  for  girls,  embroidery  and  sewing. 
The  study  of  English  is  compulsory  in  certain  grades. 

In  addition  to  her  system,  Mexico  has  a  system  of  higher  and 
superior  schools.  Although  religion  is  not  taught  in  government 
schools,  moral  precepts  are;  and  temperance  is  one  of  the  main  virtues 
inculcated  upon  the  minds  of  young  Mexicans.  Education  in  Mexico 
is  entirely  free,  the  primary,  normal  and  professional  alike,  receiving 
everything;  instruction,  books,  etc.,  without  a  penny  of  cost  to  them. 

The  effect  of  education  upon  the  Peon  has  been  very  satisfactory 
as  they  are  grateful  and  prove  themselves  to  be  worthy  of  such 
instruction. 

Mexicans  who  have  studied  the  question  in  their  country,  contend 
that  labor  is  advanced  by  higher  education  among  the  peon  working 
classes,  and  produces  the  best  type  of  worker  and  citizen. 

Young  Mexicans  who  display  ability  upon  some  line  as  an 
artistic  career  for  instance  were  sent  abroad  at  the  expense  of  the 
government.  In  this  way  they  have  some  very  good  composers,  as 
well  as  singers,  writers,  painters  and  sculptors  who  have  returned  to 
Mexico  after  remarkable  success  and  have  become  celebrities  among 
the  Latin  American  world. 

Academies  of  fine  arts,  conservatories  of  music,  colleges  of  arts 
and  trades,  commercial  colleges,  scientific  academies  and  societies, 
copyrights,  libraries,  museums,  national  antiquities,  archeological  and 
historical  monuments  and  the  administration  of  theatres  were  con- 
trolled by  the  government  who  encouraged  cultural  spectacles  as  well 
as  art  and  sciences;  exhibitions  of  works  of  art  and  scientific  or 
artistic  conferences. 

Every  state  had  the  right  to  follow  plans  of  education  in  accord- 
ance to  the  standard  plan  of  the  Republic  devoting  to  them  what 
funds  were  necessary  and  according  to  the  needs  of  its  own  population. 

Home-life  in  Mexico  is  very  beautiful,  and  comes  very  near  to 
that  which  used  to  prevail  in  England  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  say  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  before  woman,  the  creative 
goddess  of  our  homes,  became  "emancipated"  and  thus  lost  her  charm 
and  influence.  Domestic  affection  is  the  ruling  phase  of  Mexican 
home-life,  and  it  is  as  apparent  in  the  poorest  hut  as  in  the  most 
magnificant  palace,  such  as  so  many  of  the  wealthy  families  possess. 

The  young  Mexican  does  not  travel  much  abroad.  His  place  is 
nearly  always  near  the  parent  tree,  and  even  were  the  spirit  of  travel 
and  adventure  to  be  strong  within  him,  the  home  influence  and  the 
parents'  pleading  would  suffice  to  keep  him  near  them.  Even  to  go 
away  as  far  as  a  neighboring  state  or  the  next  town  is  looked  upon 
adversely  if  it  can  be  obviated,  but  it  often  has  to  be  undertaken. 
Nearly  all  young  Mexicans,  having  employment  in  the  banks,  stores 
or  factories  in  the  cities  as  well  as  the  towns,  live  with  their  parents 
or  their  parents'  relatives,  and  the  passion  for  "Chambers"  or  separate 
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flats,  so  common  with  the  rising  generation  of  Britishers,  or  for  dub- 
life  with  Americans,  finds  but  little  reflection  in  the  young  Mexican. 

The  girls  of  the  family  never  leave  the  parental  home  until  the 
day  of  their  marriage,  and  very  often  they  do  not  quit  it  even  then, 
but  share  it  with  their  husband,  and  thus  add  to  its  membership. 

With  all  this  home  affection,  the  young  Mexican  is  by  no  means 
a  milk-sop.  He  is  a  keen  sportsman,  and,  as  the  history  of  the 
country  sufficiently  shows,  he  makes  a  plucky  and  willing  soldier. 
His  reverence  for  his  mother  and  father  is  among  the  most  beautiful 
traits  in  his  character,  for  he  believes  "A  mother  is  a  mother  still,  the 
holiest  thing  alive." 

So  far  divorce  has  attained  but  very  slight  headway,  the  Republic 
being  as  a  Roman  Catholic  country  deprived  of  the  "advantages"  of 
divorce  except  by  direct  license  from  the  Vatican.  With  the  gradual 
Americanising  of  Mexico,  however,  possibly  a  change  may  come  over 
the  situation;  but  never  can  this  amount  to  anything  approaching  the 
condition  of  things  in  the  Sister  Republic,  where  the  divorce  laws 
have  long  been  a  universal  scandal. 

In  spite  of  their  propensity  for  assimilating  a  great  many 
European  ideas  and  customs,  the  Mexicans  of  the  higher  class  still 
rigorously  maintain  a  great  number  of  their  own. 

The  ladies  of  Mexico  in  particular  are  very  punctilious  as  to  the 
observance  of  certain  rules  of  etiquette,  especially  in  regard  to  new 
arrivals.  It  is  the  new-comer  who  is  expected  to  make  the  advance, 
just  the  reverse  of  the  custom  with  English  people;  and  if  he  or  she 
neglects  to  do  so,  then  social  ostracism  is  certain  to  be  the  penalty. 
Thus,  a  new  arrival  in  any  city  or  town  of  Mexico,  although  his  or 
her  advent  may  be  known  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
community,  and  may  have  been  publicly  discussed  for  weeks  before- 
hand, must  solemnly  announce  the  fact  in  print,  and  send  a  copy  of 
such  communication  to  everybody  of  consequence  in  the  town.  No 
one  is  exempt  from  this;  newly-accredited  ministers,  diplomats  and 
other  distinguished  visitors,  in  fact  anyone  and  everyone  who  is 
desirous  of  being  received  into  the  local  society.  Letters  of  introduc- 
tion are  also  "de  rigueur,"  and  while  the  average  Mexican  is  invariably 
polite  and  courteous  to  the  stranger,  he  is  only  friendly  and  hospitable 
to  the  individual  "bien  recommende."  In  this  respect  he  is  like  every 
other  Spaniard  that  I  have  ever  met.  It  makes  his  acquaintance  all 
the  more  worth  cultivating,  for  it  means  that  he  is  discriminating  in 
the  choice  of  his  guests  and  particular — very — as  to  whom  he  intro- 
duces to  his  women-folk. 

While  the  more  conservative  heads  of  some  of  the  old  Mexican 
families  still  maintain  rigidly  their  privacy  and  reserve,  neither  visiting 
nor  receiving  any  but  their  most  intimate  friends,  the  emancipation 
of  the  younger  generation  has  proceeded  apace.  Whereas  a  dozen  or 
twenty  years  ago  no  Mexican  lady  would  descend  from  her  carriage 
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when  shopping,  but  would  expect  the  storekeeper  to  bring  out  all  his 
wares  to  exhibit  before  her — no  matter  how  inconvenient  to  him  or  to 
the  passer-by — today  Mexican  ladies  conduct  their  bargaining  at  the 
counter,  like  their  less  monastic  sisters,  and  otherwise  attend  person- 
ally to  all  their  household  requirements.  They  go  about  unattended, 
instead  of  closely  veiled  and  with  a  'duenna';  they  play  golf,  tennis 
and  even  attend  polo  matches,  as  spectators  only  bien  entendu;  they 
send  their  girls  to  school  instead  of  educating  them  at  home,  and 
generally  pursue  the  lines  of  European  or  American  women. 

In  courtship  "playing  bear,"  that  is  standing  by  the  window  of 
the  lady  of  your  dreams  for  hours  regardless  of  the  weather,  is 
practiced  generally.  Proposals  only  come  about  after  a  long  term 
of  courtship  and  by  mutual  consent.  First  they  break  the  news  to 
the  father  or  mother,  the  girl  coming  in  only  after  permission  has 
been  given  by  the  parent  or  guardian. 

The  greater  the  difficulties  of  communication  between  the  lovers 
the  more  vigorously  do  they  pursue  their  meetings  for  "pleased  with 
the  danger  when  the  waves  rise  high,  they  seek  the  storms." 

It  certainly  takes  talent  and  ingenuity  to  reach  the  fair  maiden. 
Escapes  from  home  at  late  hours  of  the  night,  climbing  of  walls  and 
hiding  for  hours  in  barns  and  behind  house  corners.  Disguises,  false 
impersonation,  the  weeping  of  the  fair  lady,  hysterics  at  appropriate 
moments,  prayers,  petitions  and  pathetic  appeals  to  stern  authority, 
all  form  part  of  the  proceedings  and  even  "elopements"  when  the 
obtaining  of  the  parental  consent  is  hopeless. 

The  girls  of  a  family  are  usually  very  carefully  watched  by  their 
parents  or  guardians,  and  are  afforded  but  little  real  freedom  as 
Europeans  understand  the  term.  Letters  addressed  to  them  are 
almost  invariably  opened  and  read  before  passing  into  the  hands  of 
the  addresses.  Nevertheless  many  surreptitious  billets-doux  escape 
the  scrutinizing  of  the  watchful  parents,  and  the  excitement  of  receiv- 
ing and  answering  forbidden  letters  is  especially  sweet  to  the  youthful 
correspondents. 

Shopping  in  Mexico  generally — but  not  today  so  much  in  the 
capital  as  was  the  case  at  one  time — is  a  matter  requiring  much  fore- 
thought and  finessing.  Although  many  of  the  establishments  mark 
their  goods  in  "plain  figures,"  these  must  not  be  accepted  as  final. 
Negotiation,  if  conducted  with  sufficient  spirit  and  determination, 
usually  results  in  some  kind  of  compromise,  which  the  vendor  calls 
"Special  discount."  But  call  it  by  any  name  he  likes,  he  has  to  yield 
it,  and  the  purchaser  is  not  generally  particular  about  the  term 
employed. 

Courtesy  with  the  native  Mexican  is  inherent  whether  peon  or 
patrician  and  even  when  declining  to  grant  a  request  he  can  be  polite 
and  gentle.     Considering  their  intercourse  with  foreigners  it  is  a  little 
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surprising  to  find  how  the  Mexicans  mainttin  their  national  courtesy 
and  politeness. 

You  can  see  at  any  time  parties  of  wild,  dirty  Indians  dressed  in 
mere  rags,  taking  their  hats  off  to  the  ladies  of  their  party  while 
talking  to  them  and  lightly  touching  with  their  bearded  lips  the  hands 
of  their  companions  before  departing. 

This  spectacle  may  amuse  many  people  considering  the  grotesque 
appearance  of  the  actors  but  it  is  intensely  pathetic  and  might  well 
serve  as  an  object-lesson. 

Facts  and  Fancies  in  Medicine. 

By  Dr.  Paul  G.  Weston 

(Abstract) 

The  first  fancy  he  noted  was  the  idea  of  the  "spring  tonic"  for  the 
blood.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  every  one  seems  to  think  a  tonic 
must  be  taken  and  in  many  cases  the  molasses  and  cream  of  tartar 
tonic  for  thinning  the  blood  is  mixed  up  and  given. 

Dr.  Weston  said  that  the  idea  of  a  thick  blood  in  the  spring, 
no  doubt  came  about  in  the  following  manner: 

The  cold,  exhiliarating  days  of  winter  give  way  to  the  warm  days 
of  spring  and  the  individual  becoming  lazy  or  noticing  the  lack  of 
vigor  felt  in  the  cool  crisp  days  of  winter,  imagines  that  it  is  his 
blood  that  is  thick  and  straightway  mixes  up  some  tonic.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  doctor  stated  that  the  blood  was  no  thicker  in  the 
spring  than  at  any  other  time  of  year. 

The  second  fad  was  the  fear  of  giving  children  candy.  The  idea 
being  that  it  rots  the  teeth  and  brings  on  this  or  that  ailment.  The 
child  craves  sweets  and  there  must  be  a  reason  for  it  and  there  is. 
The  child  is  full  of  life  and  energy.  He  exercises  continually,  thus 
burning  up  much  energy,  this  energy  element  is  largely  sugar,  so  he 
craves  sweets  to  supply  this  natural  craving.  The  doctor  said  it  was 
not  the  candy  that  rotted  the  teeth,  but  the  lack  of  a  toothbrush. 

The  doctor  spoke  of  growing  pains  in  boys.  He  said  they  often 
were  real  rheumatic  pains  and  needed  medical  council,  but  were  most 
frequently  dispatched  with  the  idea  that  they  were  only  growing  pains. 

The  next  fancy  was  that  fever  patients  should  be  denied  water. 
He  said  they  should  have  plenty  of  water,  both  inside  and  out. 

Snake  bites  was  the  next  fancy.  Dr.  Weston  said  there  were  only 
three  poisonous  snakes  in  our  country,  the  water  moccasin,  the  copper 
head  and  the  rattlesnake,  the  rattlesnake  being  the  least  poisonous. 
Most  deaths  were  caused  by  poor  whiskey,  but  very  few  would  be  if 
they  would  take  a  simple  remedy  which  the  doctor  mentioned.  He 
next  spoke  of  the  value  of  quarantine.  He  told  of  three  or  four 
families  who  had  measles,  but  who  kept  a  strict  quarantine,  and  no 
more  of  the  disease  was  spread.  Then  he  told  how  a  certain  man 
came  down  with  the  measles,  but  on  the  plea  that  a  quarantine  inter- 
fered with  his  rights  as  an  American  citizen,  he  spread  the  disease  to 
several  friends  and  they  in  turn  gave  to  others.  In  the  end  this  man 
was  the  cause  of  some  two  or  three  hundred  having  the  measles, 
closed  three  schools  and  threw  several  out  of  employment  to  say 
nothing  of  the  time  lost  by  workingmen,  teachers  and  students. 

Observing  the  laws  of  quarantine  would  have  avoided  all  thia 
waste  of  time  and  money. 
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The  doctor  closed  with  a  little  advice  as  to  disinfectants.  He 
said  the  liquid  sprays  did  not  reach  all  the  germs,  only  killing  such 
as  the  liquid  really  touched. 


February  8,  1915. 

Adulteration  of  Food  Products. 

By  J.  H.  Berger 
(Abstract) 

Mr.  Berger  stated  that  nature's  first  demand  was  good  food  for 
this  wonderful  body  of  ours. 

He  noted  that  the  machinist  was  very  particular  about  the  fuel  for 
his  machine  and  if  it  was  important  for  an  inanimate  machine  to  have 
good  fuel,  how  much  more  important  for  our  highly  strung  animate 
organism  to  be  supplied  with  the  best  fuel. 

He  stated  that  food  adulterations  grew  worse  from  year  to  year 
until  the  government  in  1906  was  compelled  to  step  in  and  make  laws 
regulating  food  products.  Since  that  time  conditions  had  improved 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

No  longer  is  it  possible  to  make  catsup  from  nine-tenths  pumpkin, 
spices  from  ground  up  date  and  olive  seeds,  vinegar  from  acids  and 
butter  from  various  combinations.  At  least  these  products  if  adulter- 
ated so  state  the  fact  upon  the  label. 

Many  of  the  early  foods  even  contained  ingredients  poisonous  to 
the  system.  Anything  was  prepared  only  so  it  brought  a  little  gain  to 
the  manufacturer,  regardless  of  the  effect  on  the  public  health. 

Not  a  few  adulterations  were  so  carefully  prepared  as  to  be  all 
but  concealed  from  the  scientific  chemist.  Even  today  the  consumer 
is  more  secure  against  poor  foods  through  the  honesty  of  his  grocer 
than  by  any  other  means. 


Wireless  Telegraphy. 

By  Earl  Sundell 
(Abstract) 

Without  entering  into  a  technical  or  philosophical  discussion  of 
the  question  Mr.  Sundell  spoke  on  the  practical  side  of  this  wonderful 
discovery.  The  same  code  is  used  in  wireless  telegraphy  as  is  used 
in  wire  telegraphy. 

Each  company  using  wireless  telegraphy  can  so  attune  his  instru- 
ments as  to  receive  and  send  messages  to  his  own  circuit  while  those 
out  of  tune  cannot  receive  these  messages. 

On  the  seas  the  ships  all  use  the  same  attuning  so  that  in  case  of 
danger  any  ship  may  pick  up  the  S.  O.  S.  (save  our  ship). 

Shortly  after  Marconi  discovered  this  telegraphy,  all  steam  ships 
were  compelled  by  law  to  install  a  wireless  apparatus  on  all  crafts 
above  a  certain  tonnage  and  this  provision  has  saved  many  a  vessel 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  wrecked. 

Most  of  our  war  news  comes  through  a  very  high  power  apparatus 
situated  at  Sayville,  Long  Island.  This  machine  can  receive  messages 
direct  from  England  or  the  Effel  Tower  in  Paris. 
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By  Miss  Taylor 
(Abstract) 
A  description  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  of  the  country,  its  people 
and  some  of  their  customs. 

March  8,  1915. 

Beet. 

By  S.  D.  Blackmail 
(Abstract) 

Mr.  Blackman  is  an  experienced  bee-man,  so  his  talk  carried  with 
it  a  ring  of  authority. 

He  told  us  many  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  life  and  haunts  of 
the  bee.  The  best  time  for  hunting  bees  is  in  the  fall  and  the  smaller 
trees  are  the  easier  ones  to  find  since  the  bees  from  the  well  filled 
trees  stay  closer  at  home.  Mr.  Blackman  explained  how  to  locate  a 
bee  tree  by  means  of  a  box,  some  syrup  and  some  anise  oil.  The  bee 
smells  the  anise,  comes  to  the  box,  finds  the  syrup,  fills  himself  and 
rises  in  a  spiral  ascent  when  of  a  sudden  he  makes  a  bee-line  for  his 
tree.  Then  the  bee  hunter  waits  until  Mr.  Bee  comes  back  with  some 
companions  to  the  box.  The  bee  man  then  carries  the  box  in  the 
direction  the  bee  flew  and  lets  the  bees  go,  watching  carefully  the 
direction.  He  waits  until  they  return  and  once  more  moves  his  box 
in  the  line  the  bees  flew.  The  bee  man  keeps  on  with  his  maneuvers 
until  he  finds  the  tree,  when  he  smokes  the  bees  and  proceeds  to 
gather  the  honey.     One  finds  from  one  pound  to  200  pounds  in  a  tree. 

Mr.  Blackman  set  forth  the  process  carried  on  by  these  busy 
creatures  in  making  their  product.  They  work  in  divisions  under  one 
bee  leader  called  the  queen  bee;  one  division  goes  in  search  of  syrup, 
another  group  makes  the  wax  comb,  other  buzz  about  fanning  the  air 
into  the  passages  thus  keeping  good  ventilation,  while  still  other  bees 
are  drones  and  do  nothing. 

The  queen  bees  live  from  5  to  6  years,  the  drones  live  one  season 
when  they  are  killed  by  the  other  bees  for  being  lazy,  while  the 
working  bees  only  live  7  or  8  weeks. 

Some  Modern  Explosives. 

By  John  Buchanan 

Mr.  Buchanan  explained  carefully  at  the  same  time  giving  the 
chemical  elements  of  black  powder,  white  powder,  glycerine  (nitro) 
dynamite,  gun  cotton  and  a  couple  new  explosives  used  in  the  western 
mining  districts. 

He  gave  us  a  good  idea  of  the  advantages  of  the  gun  cotton  used 
now  in  warfare  over  the  old  black  powder.  The  gun  cotton  can  be 
compressed  into  half  the  space  and  a  soldier  can  carry  twice  as  much 
ammunition.  This  is  a  much  better  idea,  also  a  lovely  thought  to 
contemplate,  viz:  that  the  soldier  can  kill  and  maim  twice  as  many  of 
his  brothers  as  heretofore.  Gun  cotton  is  not  half  as  liable  to  explode 
accidentally  as  powder,  which  also  makes  it  more  available. 

Mr.  Buchanan  told  us  how  the  shells  of  the  big  guns  were  con- 
structed and  with  what  they  were  filled. 
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Our  high  power  explosives  we  formerly  obtained  from  Europe, 
but  lately  a  man  in  our  own  country  has  found  a  way  of  making  the 
same  explosive  from  petroleum  products.  This  new  explosive  used  in 
western  mining  fields  is  a  sort  of  gelatin  composition  and  it  has  about 
twice  as  powerful  effect  as  former  explosives,  is  more  safe  to  handle 
and  the  fumes  are  not  harmful  to  the  workmen. 


April  II,  1915. 

Meteorology. 

By  J.  W.  Kitchen 

People  did  not  know  anything  to  speak  of,  upon  the  subject,  even 
up  to  1607,  when  Virginia  was  founded.  At  the  present  time  much 
study,  time  and  money  have  been  spent  in  helping  to  make  weather 
forecasts  as  feasible  as  possible,  on  account  of  the  great  benefits 
derived  therefrom  by  men  of  nearly  every  line  of  work. 

He  spoke  of  the  various  attributes  of  the  atmosphere,  as  to  weight, 
pressure,  as  a  conductor  of  sound  and  electricity,  density,  height,  etc. 

The  height  being  estimated  at  100  miles.  He  explained  the 
pressure  of  air  relative  to  the  common  water  pump,  also  how  it  applies 
to  the  thermometer. 

That  the  blood-system  is  made  with  reference  to  the  air  pressure 
is  manifest  by  the  balloonist  who  finds  his  blood  vessels  disturbed  at 
high  altitudes. 

Mr.  Kitchen  explained  the  composition  of  air  and  the  function  and 
values  of  the  various  constituents,  such  as  nitrogen,  oxygen,  water- 
vapor,  carbon-dioxide,  etc. 

He  spoke  on  the  phenomena  of  rain,  snow,  fog,  clouds  and 
twilight  colorings. 

He  gave  an  idea  of  heat  radiation  on  land  and  water,  also  winds, 
trade  winds,  motion  and  speed  of  winds. 

Famous  Places  of  Interest  in  the  British  Isles. 

Brief  travel  talks  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  by  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Kitchen,  Mrs.  Adams,  Mrs.  Todd  and  Mrs.  Lindsey. 
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28.  Harvard  University  Library,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

29.  Clark  University  Library,  Worcester,  Mass. 

30.  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 

31.  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

32.  New  Hampshire  State  Library,  Concord,  N.  H. 

33.  Manchester  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

34.  Portland  Society  of  Natural  History,  Portland,  Me. 

35.  Hartford  Scientific  Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 

36.  Meriden  Scientific  Association,  Meriden,  Conn. 

37.  Yale  University  Library,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

38.  John  Hopkins  University  Library,  Baltimore,  Md. 

39.  Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History,  321  Broadway,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

40.  Lloyd  Library  and  Museum,  224  W.  Court  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

41.  Western  Reserve  University  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

42.  Oberlin  College  Library,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

43.  Ohio    State    Academy    of    Sciences,    15th    Ave.    and    High    St, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

44.  Ohio  State  University  Library,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

45.  University  of  Cincinnati  Library,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

46.  Indiana  Academy  of  Science,  Sute  Library,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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47-  Department  of  Botany,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame, 
Ind. 

48.  University  of  Illinois  Library,  Urbana,  111. 

49.  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  111. 

50.  University  of  Chicago  Library,  Chicago,  111, 

51.  The  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  111. 

52.  Illinois  State  Academy  of  Science,  State  Museum,  Springfield,  111. 

53.  Geological  Survey  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala. 

54.  Louisiana  State  Museum,  New  Orleans,  La. 

55.  Athenee  Louisianais,  New  Orleans,  La. 

56.  Academy  of  Science  of  St.  Louis,  3817  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

57.  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

58.  University  of  Missouri  Library,  Columbia,  Mo. 

59.  Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

60.  Iowa  Academy  of  Sciences,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

61.  State  University  of  Iowa  Library,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

62.  General  Library  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

63.  Alabama  Anthropological  Society,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

64.  Wisconsin   Academy   of   Sciences,   Arts   and   Letters,   Madison, 

Wis. 

65.  Minnesota  Academy  of  Sciences,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

66.  Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

67.  Colorado  College  Library,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

68.  University  of  Colorado  Library,  Boulder,  Colo. 

69.  Texas  Academy  of  Science,  Austin,  Texas. 

70.  Scientific  Society  of  San  Antonio,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

71.  Southern  California  Academy  of  Science,  114  N.  Spring  St.,  Los 

Angeles,  California. 

72.  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

73.  University  of  California  Library,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

74.  Santa  Barbara  Society  of  Natural  History,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

75.  Leland  Stanford  Jr.   University  Library,  Stanford  Univ.,  Cal. 

76.  University  of  Oregon  Library,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

77.  University  of  Montana  Library,  Missoula,  Mont. 

78.  University  Geological  Survey  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wy. 

Canada. 

79.  The  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

80.  Royal  Canadian  Institute,  198  College  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 

81.  University  of  Toronto  Library,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 

82.  McGill  University  Library,  Montreal,  Canada. 

83.  The    Natural    History    Society,    365    Mountain    St.,    Montreal, 

Canada. 

84.  Hamilton  Scientific  Association,  Hamilton,  Ont,  Canada. 

85.  Miramichi  Natural  History  Association,  Chatham,  N.  B.  Canada. 
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Mexico. 
8S.    Mtttco  Nacional,  Calle  dc  Moneda,  Mexico,  D.  F.  Mexico. 
fl|;r.    Sociedad  Cientifica  "Antonio  Alzate,"  Palma  Num,  13,  Mexico, 
D.  F.  Mexico. 

Central  America. 

88.  Ateneo  de  Guatemala,  Guatemala,  C.  A. 

89.  Musec  Nacional,  San  Salvador,  C.  A. 

Cuba. 
9a    Sociedad  Economica  de  Amigos  del  Pais,  Habana,  Cuba. 
91.     Colegio  de  Belen,  Calle  de  Compostela  esquina'a  Luz,  Habana, 

Cuba. 
9a.    Universidad  de  la  Habana,  Habana,  Cuba. 

Hayti. 

93.  L'Observatoire  de  la  Societe  astronomique  et  meteorologique, 

Institution  St-Louis-de-Gonzague,  Port-au-Prince,  HaytL 
Jamaica. 

94.  Institute  of  Jamaica,  Date  Tree  Hall,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

South  America. 

95.  General  Statistical  Office  of  Uruguay,  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

96.  Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of  British  Guiana, 

Georgetown,  B.  G.,  S.  A. 

97.  Instituto  Paraguay©,  Calle  Benjamin  Constant  esquina  Alberdi, 

Asuncion,  Paraguay,  S.  A. 

98.  Ateneo  de  Lima,  Altos  de  la  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Lima  (Aparte- 

do  32)  Peru,  S.  A. 

99.  Sociedad  Geografica  de  la  Paz,  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  S.  A. 

100.    Museu  Paulista,  Caixa  de  Correio,  n.  500,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  S.  A. 
loi.    Sociedad  Cientifica  de  Chile,  Santiago  de  Chile,   (Casilla  12D) 

Chile,  S.  A. 
102.     Academia  Nacional  de  Ciencias,  Cordoba,  Argentina  Republic, 

S.  A. 
IQ3.    Sociedad    Cientifica    de    Sao    Paulo,    Avenida    Brigaderio    Luiz, 

Antonio  I2,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  S.  A. 

104.  Sociedad    Cientifica    Argentina,    Cevallos    269,    Buenos    Aires, 

Argentine  Republic,  S.  A. 

105.  Museu  Nacional  de  Rio  de  Janeiro,   Quinto  da  Boa  Vista,  S. 

Christoro,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  S.  A. 

Italy. 

106.  Stazione  Spcrimentale  per  la  malattie  Infettive  del  Bestiame. 

Napoli,  Italy. 

Russia. 
107     Society  for  the  Development  of  Experimental  Sciences,  Moscow, 
Russia. 
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List  of  Exchanges  Received 

From  Jun«  1,  1912,  to  July  1,  1916 

The  Lloyd  Library,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bibliographical  Contributions,  Nos,   7  and  8;   October,   1912. 
Bibliography  relating  to  the  Floras  of  Arctic 
Regions,  Iceland,  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  Rus- 
sia, Lapland,  Russian  Poland,  and  Caucasia. 
Bibliographical  Contributions,  No.  9;  Bibliography  relating  to 

Floras  of  North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Bibliographical  Contributions,  No.  10;    Bibliography   relating 
to  the  Floras  of  South  America  and  Antarctic 
Regions. 
Bibliographical  Contributions,  No.  11;    Bibliography   relating 

to  the  Flora  of  Asia. 
Bibliographical  Contributions,  No.  12;    Bibliography   relating 

to  the  Flora  of  Oceanica. 
Mycological  Notes,  No.  38. 
Synopsis  of  the  Genus  Cladoderris. 

Bibliographical  Contributions  No.  13,    January,    1914,    Biblio- 
graphy relating  to  Flora  of  Africa. 
Bibliographical  Contributions  Vol.  II,  Nos.  i  and  2. 
Bibliographical  Contributions  Vol.  II,  No.  3. 
Bibliographical  Contributions  Vol.  II,  No.  7,  Oct.  1915.  (whole 

series  No.  20). 
Synopsis  of  the  Section  Apus  of  the  Genus  Polyporus,  by  C. 

G.  Lloyd. 
Bibliographical  Contributions,  Vol.  II,  No.  8. 
Bibliographical  Contributions,  Vol.  II,  No.  9. 
Bibliographical  Contributions,  Vol.  II,  No.  6,     whole     series 

No.  19. 
Bibliographical  Contributions,  Vol.  II,  No.  5,     whole     series 

No.  18. 
Bibliographical  Contributions,  Vol  II,  No.  4. 
The  Academy  of  Science  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Transactions.  Vol.  20,  No.  7.  Title-page.  Preparatory  Mat- 
ter and  index.  Record  from 
Jan.  I,  191 1,  to  Dec.  31,  191 1. 
The  Origin  and  Significance 
of  Parasitism  in  the  Acarina. 
The  Annual  Rainfall  and 
Temperature  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Nature  of  Electrical  Dis- 
charge— Positive  Column  Ef- 
fects in  a  Metal  Conductor. 


Transactions.    Vol.  21.  No. 


Transactions.    Vol.  21,  No.  2. 


Transactions.    Vol.  21,  No.  3. 


Transactions.    Vol  21. 


Transactions.    Vol.  22,  No.  i. 


Transactions. 
Transactions. 


Vol.  22,  No.  2. 
Vol.  22,  No.  3. 


Transactions.    Vol.  22,  No.  4. 
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No.  4.    Title-page.  Preparatory  Mat- 
ter and   Index   Record   from 
Jan.  I,  1912,  to  Dec.  31,  1912. 
The  Biology  of  Stagmoman- 
tis  Carolina. 

Local  MaKnetic  Storms. 
A    Preliminary    List    of   The 
Mollusca  of  Missouri. 
Variations     in     the     Earth's 
Magnetic  Field. 


Transactions.    Vol.  22,  No.  5. 

Transactions.    Vol.  22,  No.  6. 

Transactions.    Vol.  23,  No.  i.     Longevity  in  Satumiid  Moths 

and  Its  Relation  to  the  Func- 
tion of  Reproduction,  by  Phil 
Ray  and  Nellie  Rau. 

Transactions.    Vol.  23,  No.  2.    The  History  of  Science  in  St 

Louis,  by  Mary  J.  Klem. 

Transactions.    Vol.  23,  No.  3.    The  Agaveae  of  Guatemala. 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Monthly  Bulletin,  Vol.  17,  Nos.  6,  7,  8. 
Monthly  Bulletin,  Vol.  18. 
Sixteenth  Annual  Report 
Seventeenth  Annual  Report. 
Monthly  Bulletin  Vol.  19. 
Eighteenth  Annual  Report. 
Monthly  Bulletin,  Vol.  20. 
Monthly  Bulletin,  Vol.  21.     Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

Miramichi  Natural  History  Association,  Chatham,  N.  B.  Canada. 
Proceedings.     Nos.  6,  7. 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The    Bi-Monthly    Zoological    Bulletin    of    the     Division    of 
Zoology.    Vol.  2.     No.  3.    Subject:  Bee-Keeping. 
Vol.  2.     No.  6. 
Vol.  3.     Nos.  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 
Vol.  4.     Nos.  I,  2, 

Nos.  I  and  2,  Orchard  Topics. 
Nos.  3  and  4,  Insect  Pests. 
No.  5,  Insect  Pests. 
No.  6.     (a)  Pest  Suppression. 

(b)  The  Lime-Sulfur  Solution. 

La  Sociedad  Economica  De  Amigos  Del  Pais,  Habana,  Cuba. 
Revista  Bimestre  Cubana.     Vol.  7.     Nos.  3,  4,  5,  ,6. 

Vol.  8.     Nos.  I,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

Vol.  9. 

Vol.  10.    Nos.  I,  2,  4,  5. 


Vol.  5. 
Vol.  5. 
Vol.  5. 
Vol.  5. 
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L'Athenee  Louisianais,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Comptes  Rendus  De  L'Athenee  Louisianais.  1912. 
Comptes  Rendus  De  L'Athenee  Louisianais.  1913. 
Comptes  Rendus  De  L'Athenee  Louisianais.  1914. 
Comptes  Rendus  De  L'Athenee  Louisianais.  1915. 
Comptes  Rendus  De  L'Athenee  Louisianais.  Jan.,  1916. 
Comptes  Rendus  De  L'Athenee  Louisianais.  April,  1916. 
Royal  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Transactions   of   the   Canadian    Institute.     No.   20.     Vol.    IX. 

Pt.  I. 
Transactions   of   the   Canadian    Institute.     No.   21.     Vol.    IX. 

Pt.  2. 
Transactions   of   the   Canadian    Institute.     No.   22.     Vol.    IX. 

Pt.  3. 
Transactions   of   the   Canadian    Institute.     No.   23.     Vol.  X. 

Pt.  I. 
Transactions   of   the    Canadian   Institute.     No.   24.     Vol.    X. 

Pt.  2. 
Transactions  of  the   Canadian   Institute.     No.   25.    Vol.    XL 

Pt.  I. 
Year  Book  and  Annual  Report,  1912-1913. 
General  Index  to  Publications. 

Louisiana  State  Museum,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Third  Biennial  Report  of  the  Louisiana  State  Museum. 
Fourth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Louisiana  State  Museum. 
Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Louisiana  State  Museum. 

Ohio  State  Academy  of  Science. 

Proceedings.     Vol.     5.     Part     10.     Special     Paper     No.     19. 
"An  Ecological  Study  of  Buckeye  Lake" — Delmers. 

Vol.  6.     Part  2.     Annual    Report    Twenty-sec- 
ond meeting. 

Vol.  6.     Part  3. 
Vol.  6.     Part.  4. 
Indiana  Academy  of  Science. 

Proceedings.     1911,  1912,  1913,  1914. 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

The  American  Midland  Naturalist.    Vol.  i.     10  numbers. 

The  American  Midland  Naturalist.    Vol.  2. 

The  American  Midland  Naturalist.     Vol.  3. 

The  American  Midland  Naturalist.    Vol.  4.     Nos.  i  to  9. 

Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History. 
Journal  Vol.  21.     Nos.  3,  4. 

Journal  Vol.  22.    No.  i.    "Natural   History  Notes  of  South- 
ern Arizona,"  by  Charles  Dury. 
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University  of  Illinois. 

Bulletin.     No. 

i6. 

Bulletin.     No. 

17. 

Bulletin.     No. 

18. 

Bulletin.    No. 

19. 

Investigation 


Two  Beetles  from  Cincinnati,"  by 
Charles  Dury. 

"A  Northern  Occurrence  of  Den- 
taria  Multifida  Muhl/'  by  E.  Lucy 
Braun. 

"The  Cincinnatian  Series  and  Its 
Brachiopods  in  the  Vicinity  of  Cin- 
cinnati/' by  E.  Lucy  Braun. 

(Department  of  Ceramics) 
(Department  of  Ceramics) 
(Department  of  Ceramics) 
(Department  of  Ceramics) 
on  Iron  Ore  Cements,  by  Arthur  E.  Wil- 
liams. 

(Department  of  Ceramics).  "Designs  of 
Seven  Test  Kilns."  By  R.  T.  Stull  and  R. 
K.  Hursh. 

(Department  of  Ceramics).  Deformation 
Temperatures  of  Some  Porcelain  Glazes, 
by  R.  T.  Stull  and  W.  L.  Howat.  "A 
Type  of  Chrystalline  Glaze  at  Cone  3,"  by 
G.  C.  Rand  and  H.  G.  Schurecht. 
(Department  of  Ceramics).  "The  Influ- 
ence of  Chlorides  of  Calcium  and  Iron 
when  Precipitated  in  a  Porcelain  Body." 
Some  Cobalt-Uranium  Colors.  By  B.  S. 
RadcliflFe. 

(Department  of  Ceramics).     Notes  on  the 
Development  of  the  Ruby  Color  in  Glass. 
By  A.  E.  Williams. 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Bulletin  "Science  Series"  Vol.  i. 
Bulletin  "Science  Series"  Vol.  i. 

tures. 
Bulletin  "Science  Series"  Vol.  i. 
Studies  "Mathematics  Series"  Vol.  i.  No.  i.    "On  the  Defini- 
tion   of    the    sum    of   a    Divergent 
Series."    Silverman. 
Bulletin  "Science  Series."    Vol.  2.  No.  3.    Thorstein  Veblen — 

"The   Blond   Race  and  the  Aryan 
Culture." 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Research  Bulletin  No.  10. 
Bulletin.   Vol.    15.    No.   31.   "Science   Series"   Vol.   2.    No.   4- 

"The  Devonian  Fishes  of  Missouri." 
Branson. 


Bulletin.     No.  20. 


Bulletin.    No.  21. 


Bulletin.    No.  22. 


Bulletin.     No.  23. 


Nos.  5,  6,  7. 

No.  8,  Non-Technical  Lec- 

No.  9. 
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The  New  York  Public  Library,  New  York. 

Report  of  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1912. 

Report  of  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1913. 

Report  of  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1914. 

Report  of  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1915. 
Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Colorado  College  Publications. 


General  Series  No.  68. 
General  Series  No.  66. 
General  Series  No.  69. 


Science  Series  Vol.  12.  No.  12. 
Language  Series  Vol.  2.  No.  29. 
Social  Science  Series  Vol.  2.  Nos. 

4-7. 

Social    Science    Series    Vol.    11. 
No.  8  pp.  143-160. 
Science   Series,  Vol.   12.   No.   13, 
pp.  455-496. 
General  Series  Nos.  75  and  76.     Science  Series,  Vol.  12. 
No.  13,  II,  pp.  497-603. 
Language  Series  Vol.  2.  No.  30. 
pp.      221-237.      "Some      Spanish 
American  Poets." 
yy  and  78.     Social   Science   Series 
Vol.  2.  Nos.  9  and  10,  pp.  161-192. 
Social  Science  Series.  Vol.  2,  No. 
II,    pp.    193-204.    "The    Present 
Status  and   Probable   Future  of 
the  College  of  the  West." 
Engineering  Series,  Vol.  i,  Nos. 
13,  14,  15,  16,  pp.  219-237.     No.  13, 
"The   Effect  of  Altitude  on  the 
Heating  of  Electrical  Machines." 
No.   14,  "Field  Practice  in   Sur- 
veying."    No.  15,  "Shop  Courses 
in  Technical  Education."  No.  16. 
"Notes  on  the  Early  History  of 
the  Slide  Rule." 

Social  Science  Series.  Vol.  II, 
No.  12,  pp.  205-218.  No.  12,  "The 
Relation  of  Scholarship  to  Par- 
tial Self-support  in  College." 
Science  Series.  Vol  12,  No.  14. 
pp.  615-637,  "Soil  Fertility." 
The  John  Crerar  Library. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report  for  the  Year  1912. 

List  of  Serials  and  Series  Analyzed. 

A   List   of   Current   Medical    Periodicals   and   Allied   Serials. 
Second  Edition,  April,  1913. 


General  Series  No.  70. 
General  Series  No.  74. 


General  Series  No.  80. 


General  Series.     Nos. 


General  Series  No.  83. 


General  Series  No.  84. 


General  Series  No.  85. 


General  Series  No.  87. 
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Nineteenth  Annual  Report. 
Twentieth  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1914. 
A  List  of  Books  on  the  History  of  Industry  and  Induitrial 
Arts. 
Staten  Island  Association  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 
Proceedings.    Vol.  4,  Parts  I  and  II. 
Proceedings.    Vol.  4,  Parts  3  and  4* 
Proceedings.    Vol.  5,  Parts  i  and  2. 
Proceedings.    Vol.  5,  Parts  3  and  4. 
CUrk  University  Library,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Publications  Vol.  3,  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  (Representative  Books 

in  Child  Study). 
Publications  Vol.  3,  No.  7. 
Publications  Vol.  4,  Nos.  i,  2,  3. 
Publications  Vol.  4*  No.  5.     Bibliographies     on     Educational 

Subjects,  4.     Experimental  and  General  Pedagogy. 
Publications   Vol.  4,    No.  6.     Clark   University    Directory   of 
Alumni,  Faculty  and  Students. 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Bulletin,  Vol.  16,  No.  40.    "Stresses  in  Tall   Buildings."    By 

Cyrus  A.  Melick. 
Bulletin,  Vol.  17,  No.  18.    "Rural    Credit   in    Germany."    By 

Homer  C.  Price. 

University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Bulletin  from  the  Laboratories  of  Natural  History. 
Vol.  6,  No.  4. 
Vol.  7.  No.  I.    "Report  of  the  Star-Fishes  of  the  West 

Indies,  Florida  and  Brazil. — Verrill. 
Vol.  7,  No.  2.    "The  Plant  Geography  of  Lake  Okoboji 

Region." 
Vol.  7,  No.  3.    "New  Fossil  Coleoptera  from  the  Floris- 
sant Beds." — Wickham. 

Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Proceedings,  Vols.  10  and  12. 
Geological  Survey  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala. 

Bulletin  Nos.  5,  8,  10,  11,  12  and  13. 

Monograph  8,  Economic  Botany  of  Alabama,  Part  i. 

Report   on   the   Geological   Structure   of   Murphree's   Valley. 
By  A.  M.  Gibson. 

List  of  Published  Reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ala- 
bama, (To  Jan.  I,  1913)- 

Index  to  The  Mineral  Resources  of  Alabama.     By  Eugene  A. 
Smith  and  Henry  McCalley. 

Report  on  the  Valley  Regions  of  Alabama.     By  Henry  Mc- 
Calley, Parts  I  and  2. 
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Iron    Making  in   Alabama.     By   Wm.   Battle   Phillips,  Third 

Edition. 
The  Underground  Water  Resources  of  Alabama.     By  Eugene 

Allen  Smith. 
Plant  Life  of  Alabama.     By  Charles  Mohr. 
Bulletin  No.  14,  Statistics  of  the  Mineral  Production  of  Ala- 
bama, for  1912. 
Bulletin  No.  15,  Statistics  of  the  Mineral  Production  of  Ala- 
bama for  1913. 
Bulletin  No.  16,  Statistics  of  the  Mineral  Production  of  Ala- 
bama for  1914. 
Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Coastal  Plain  of  Alabama. 
Revised  Map  of  the  Southeastern   Part  of  the   Cahaba  Coal 

Field. 
Map  of  the  Coosa  Coal  Field. 
Report  on  the  Warrior  Coal  Basin. 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Transactions  Vol.  18,  Pages  1-137. 

Transactions  Vol.  18,  Pages     225-289,     "The     Life     and 

Works  of  Henry  King." 
Transactions  Vol.  18,  Pages  291-345. 

Transactions  Vol.  19,  Pages  i-iio,  "Fossil  Birds  in  the 
Marsh  Collection  of  Yale  Universi- 
ty, by  R.  W.  Shufeldt. 
Transactions  Vol.  20,  Pages  1-131,  "The  Materials  for  the 
History  of  Dor,"  by  George  Dahl, 
Ph.  D. 
Transactions  Vol.  20,  Pages  133-144,  "New  Spiders  from 

England,"  IL 
Transactions  Vol.  20,  Pages  145-160,  "Canadian  Spiders," 

n. 

Transactions  Vol.  20,  Pages    161-240,    "Historical    Back- 
ground  of   Chaucer's   Knight,"   by 
Albert  Stranburrough  Cook. 
Transactions  Vol.  20,  Pages  241-399,  "Rural  Economy  in 
New  England  at  the  Beginning  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  Percy 
Wells  Bidwell. 
Memoirs,  Vol.  5,   "The    Collection    of   Osteological   Ma- 
terial     from      Machu      Picchu.** — 
Eaton. 
Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science,  Montgomery  Ave.  and  17th  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Transactions,  Vol.  7,  Part  2. 


Tnnsactions,  Vol.  7,  Ptrt  3. 
Texit  Academy  of  Science,  Austin,  Texas. 
Transactions,  Vol.  XII. 

Minnesota  Academy  of  Sciences,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Bulletin,  Vol.  5,  No.  i. 

Christopher  S.  Ledentzoffs  Society  for  the  Development  of  Experi- 
mental Science,  Moscow,  Russia. 

Annales  of  the  Society  for  the  Development  of  Experimental 
Sciences, 

1913,  Parts  I  and  2. 
1913,  (Supplement)   No.  2  and  3. 
1912,  (Supplement)   No.  i. 

1912,  Parts  I,  2  and  3. 
191 1,  Parts  I,  2  and  3. 
1910,  Parts  I,  2  and  3. 

1913,  Parts  3  and  4. 

Throop  College  of  Technology,  Pasadena,  California. 

Throop  College  Bulletin,  October  1913,  Vol.  22,  No.  61,  (In- 
dustrial Research). 

Bulletin  Vol.  23,  No.  62. 
Bulletin  Vol.  23,  No.  63. 
Bulletin  Vol.  24,  No.  67. 
Bulletin  Vol.  23,  No.  64. 
Bulletin  Vol.  24,  No.  68. 
Bulletin  Vol.  24,  No.  66. 
Bulletin  Vol.  25,  No.  70. 
Bulletin  Vol.  25,  No.  71. 
Bulletin  Vol.  24,  No.  69. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of  British  Guiana, 
Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Timehri:  The  Journal  of  The  Royal  Agricultural  and  Com- 
mercial Society  of  British  Guiana,  VoL  3,  No.  i. 
Timehri,  Vol.  3,  Third  Series,  No.  2. 
Museo  Nacional  de  Arqueologia,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 
Anales,  Tomo  V.  Numbers  2  and  3. 
Pauntes  para  la  Historia  de  San  Angel. 
Primera  Parte  de  los  Problemas  y  Secretos  Marauillosos  de 

las  Indias. — Cardenas. 
Programa  de  Investigaciones  Historicas. 
Stazione  Sperimentale  per  le  malattie  Infettive  del  Bestiame,  Napoli, 
Italy. 

Annali,  Vol.  i. 
Annali,  Vol.  2,  Fascicolo  2. 
Academia  Nacional  de  Ciencias  en  Cordoba,  Argentine  Republic 
Boletin,  Tomo  XIX,  Entrega  i. 
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Boletin,  Tome  XIX,  Entrega  2a,  3a,  4a. 

Boletin,  Tomo  XX. 
Delaware  County  Institute  of  Science. 

Proceedings,  Vol.  VI.     Nos.  3  and  4. 

Proceedings,  Vol.  VII.     No.  i. 

Proceedings,  Vol.  VII.     No.  2. 

Proceedings,  Vol.  VII.     Nos.  3  and  4. 

Proceedings,  Vol.  VIII.     No.  i. 
Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Bulletin  Vol.  Ill,  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 

Bulletin  Vol.  IV.     Nos.  i,  2. 
Sociedade  Scientifica  de  S.  Paulo. 

Revista,-Vol.  VII.     Nov.  1913. 
Scientific  Society  of  San  Antonio. 

Bulletin  Vol.  i,  Nos.  i  and  2. 

Twelfth  Annual  Report. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report. 
Instituto  De  Anatomia. 

Archivo  De  Anatomia  E  De  Anthropologia,  No.  i,  1912. 
Portland  Society  of  Natural  History. 

Proceedings,  Vol.  Ill,  Pt.  i. 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Bulletin  No.  278,  "Some  Results  in  Size  Inheritance." 
The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

Proceedings  Vol.  68,  Parts  i  and  2. 
Cornell  University. 

Official  Publications,  Vol.  6,  No.  B. 

Uruguay. 

Anuario  Estadico  De  La  Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay. 

Tomo  I.     Anos,  1909-10. 

Libro  22,  Tomo  2. 

Memoria  Del  Ministerio  De  Instruccion  Publica,  1913  to  1915. 

Museu  Paulista. 

Revista,  Vol.  9. 
Lackawanna  Institute  of  History  &  Science,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Historical  Series,  No.  5. 

By-Laws. 

The  Academy  also  acknowledges  the  following  gifts  to  the  library 
from  individuals: 

From  Dr.  Josef  Zawodny,  Freudenthal,  Austria: 
Die  Rose. — Zawodny. 
Hordeum. — Zawodny. 
Der  hausliche  Herd. — Zawodny. 


From  M.  Charles  Janet,  Limoges,  France: 

Le  Volvox. — Janet. 

Le  Sporophyte  et  le  Gametophyte  du  Vegetal. — Janet. 

Constitution  Morphologique  de  la  Bouche  de  I'lnsecte. — 
Janet 

Sur  Texistence  d'un  organe  chordotonal. — ^Janet 
From  Dr.  W.  M.  Robertson : 

Anthropology. — Marett. 
From  Edward  Lindscy: 

Minerva,  Vols.  19-23. 

The  Iowa. — Miner. 

Descriptive  List  of  Maps  of  Spanish  Possessions  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. — Lowery. 

Check  List  of  American  i8th  Century  Newspapers — 
Ingram. 

Geologic  Atlas  of  the  U.  S.,  Folio  172. — Warren. 

Year  Book  of  U.  S.  Brewer's  Ass'n,  1913  and  1914. 

The  English  Catalogue  of  Books,  1909,  1912,  1913,  1914, 

1915. 
Annual   American   Catalogue,    1909. 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  Pennsylvania,  1913, 

Parts  I  and  2. 
Report  of  the  Water  Supply  Commission  of  Pennsylvania, 

1913. 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Pennsylvania, 

1913- 
Zoologisches  Adressbuch. 

From  Prof.  B.  G.  Smith,  Michigan  State  Normal  School, 
Yplisanti,  Mich. 

The  Embryology  of  Cryptobranchus  Allegheniensis. 

The  Life  History  and  Habits  of  Cryptobranchus  Alle- 
gheniensis. 

The  Spawning  Habits  of  Chrosomus  Erythrogastcr 
Rafinesque. 

The  Nests  and  Larvae  of  Necturus. 

The  Structure  of  the  Spermatophores  of  Amblystoma 
Punctatum. 

The  Breeding  Habits  of  Amblystoma  Punctatum  Linn. 

Volvox  for  Laboratory  Use. 

Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  Ambystoma  Jeffcr- 
sonianum,  A.  Punctatum  and  A.  Triginum. 

An  Adult  Diemyctytus  Viridescens  with  Bifurcated  Tail 

A  Case  of  Defensive  Self-Mutilation  in  Cryptobranchus. 
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Books  Added  to  the  Library  of  the  Academy 

Deposited  with  Warren  Public  Library 

January  1,  1913,  to  July  1,  1916 

6o.     Sidis,  Boris  &  Goodhart. — Multiple  Personality. 
6i.    Minerva,  Vol.  XXII.     1912-13. 

62.  Lowery. — Descriptive  List  of  Maps  of  Spanish  Possessions  in  the 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress,  1912. 

63.  Ingram. — Check   List   of  American   Eighteenth   Century   News- 

paper, Library  of  Congress,  1912. 

64.  Phillips,  William  Battle. — Iron  Making  in  Alabama. 

65.  Smith,  Eugene  A. — Underground  Water  Resources. 

66.  Mohr,  Charles. — Plant  Life  of  Alabama. 

67.  Marett,  M.  A.,  R.  R.— Anthropology. 

68.  Miner,  W.  H.— The  Iowa. 

69.  Geologic  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  Folio  172,  Warren,  Field 

Edition. 

70.  Minerva,   1913-1914. 

71.  Yearbook  of  the  U.  S.  Brewers  Ass'n,  1913. 

72.  The  English  Catalogue  of  Books,  1909. 
7S.    The  English  Catalogue  of  Books,  1911. 

74.  The  English  Catalogue  of  Books,  1912. 

75.  The  English  Catalogue  of  Books,  1913. 

76.  Annual  American  Catalogue,  1909. 

77.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  of  Pennsylvania,  Part  II. 

Bituminous,  1913. 

78.  Annario  Estadistico  Republica  del  Uruguay,  Anos  1909-10,  Tomo 

I. 

Exchanges  Bound 

79.  University  of  Chicago. — The  Influence  of  Newspaper  Presenta- 

tions   upon    the    Growth    of    Crime    and    Other    Anti-Social 
Activity. 

80.  Proceedings  of  the  Indiana  Academy  of  Sciences,  1908  and  1909. 

81.  Proceedings  of  the  Indiana  Academy  of  Sciences,  191 1. 

82.  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  Monthly  Bulletin,  Vol.  15. 

83.  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  Monthly  Bulletin,  Vol.  16. 

84.  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  Monthly  Bulletin,  Vol.  17. 

85.  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  13th,  14th,  15th  and  i6th  Annual 

Report. 

86.  Pennsylvania    Department    of    Agriculture.    The     Bi-Monthly 

Zoological  Bulletin,  Vol.  i. 

87.  The  John  Crerar  Library,  "A  List  of  Books  on  the  History  of 

Sciences." — Josephson. 

88.  University  of  Illinois  Bulletin.    Department  of  Ceramics.  Bulle- 

tin Nos.  6  to  15. 


9^ 
91. 

92. 
93. 

94- 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
loa 

lOI. 
102. 

103. 


104. 


Comptes-Rendut  de  L'Athcnce  Lx>ui8ianai8.    Tomo  1,  1910  and 

1911. 
Proceedings  of  the  Delaware  Institute  of  Science.    Vol.  5. 
Proceedings   of   the    Staten    Island    Association   of   Arts   and 

Sciences.    Vol.  i. 
Proceedings    of    the    Staten    Island   Association    of   Arts   and 

Sciences.    Vol.  2. 
Proceedings    of   the    Staten    Island   Association    of   Arts   and 

Sciences.     Vol.  3. 
Revista  da  Sociedad  Socientifica  de  Sao  Paulo,  Vol.  4. 
Zoologisches  Adressbuch. 

Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  St.  Louis.    Vol.  19. 
Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  St.  Louis.    Vol.  20. 
Revista  Bimestre  Cubana.    Vol.  5. 
Revista  Bimestre  Cubana,  Vol.  6. 
Revista  Bimestre  Cubana,  Vol.  7. 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  The  American 

Midland  Naturalist.     Vol.  i. 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  The  American 

Midland  Naturalist.     Vol.  2. 
Bulletin  of  Lloyd  Library  of  Botany,   Pharmacy  and   Materia 

Medica.    Pharmacy     Series    No.    4.     Bulletin     No.     18    and 

Pharmacy  Series  No.  5.     Bulletin  No.  19. 
Bulletin  of  Lloyd   Library  of  Botany,   Pharmacy  and  Materia 

Medica.     Reproduction    series    No.   6,    Bulletin    No.    10.     Re- 
production series  No.  7,   Bulletin  No.   11.    Pharmacy  series 

No.  2,  Bulletin  No.  12. 


OfBcert— 1913-1914 


President 

Secretary  of  the  Council 

Treasurer 


Directors. 


R.  T.  Adams  H.  G.  Eaton 

A.  J.  Hazeltine 

Council 


R.  T.  Adams 

Edward  Lindsey 

A.  J.   Hazeltine 


F.  H.  Langworthy 
Edward  Lindsey 


R.  T.  Adams 
M.  V.  Ball 
W.  F.  Bennett 
S.  D.  Blackman 
H.  G.  Eaton 
C  S.  Knapp 
Edward  Lindsey 


F.  H.  Langworthy 
W.  L.  MacGowan 
W.  Leroy  MacGowan 
H.  W.  Mitchell 
W.  M.  Robertson 
C.  Schimmelfeng 
J.  H.  West 
Paul  G.  Weston 
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Committees  of  the  Council. 


On  Publications: 


On  Library; 


On  Lectures: 


Edward  Lindsey,  Chairman 
W.  M.  Robertson 
Paul  G.  Weston 

W.  M.  Robertson,  Chairman 
Edward  Lindsey 
W.  L.  MacGowan 

C.  S.  Knapp,  Chairman 
W.  Leroy  MacGowan 
S.  D.  Blackman 


Officers— 1914-1915 


President 

Secretary  of  the  Council 

Treasurer 


Directors. 


H.  W.  Mitchell  R.  T.  Adams 

F.  H.  Langworthy 

Council. 


H.   W.   Mitchell 

Edward  Lindsey 

A.  J.  Hazeltine 


W.  M.  Robertson 
A.  J.  Hazeltine 


R.  T.  Adams 
M.  V.  Ball 
W.  F.  Bennett 
C.  E.  Bordwell 
L.  B.  Campbell 
J.  T.  Danforth 
Paul  G.  Weston 


On  Publications: 


On  Library: 


On  Lectures 


C  S.  Knapp 
Edward  Lindsey 
F.  H.  Langworthy 
W.  Leroy  MacGowan 
H.  W.  Mitchell 
W.  M.  Robertson 
C.  Schimmelfeng 

Committees  of  the  Coimcil. 

Edward  Lindsey,  Chairman 

W.  M.  Robertson 

Paul  G.  Weston 

W.  M.  Robertson,  Chairman 

Edward  Lindsey 

F.  H.  Langworthy 

C.  S.  Knapp,  Chairman 

W.  Leroy  MacGowan 

R.  T.  Adams 

Officers  Natural  Science  Section 
1913.1914 


Chairman 
Secretary-Treasurer 


R.  T.  Adams 
S.  D.  Blackman 


m 


R.  T.  Adimi 


Chairman 
Secretary-Treasurer 


R.  T.  Adams 


BxecotiTe  Committe*. 
S.  D.  Blackman 

19x4-1915. 


Executive  Committee 
Leroy  B.  Campbell 


J.  H.  West 


R.  T.  Adams 
Leroy   B.  Campbell 


J.  T.  Danforth 


Officers  Social  Science  Section 
1913.1914 


Chairman 
Secretary -Treasurer 


H.  G.  Eaton 


Chairman 
Secretary-Treasurer 


C.  E.  Bordwell 


Executive  Committee 
W.  F.  Bennett 

1914-1915. 


Executive  Committee 
W.  F.  Bennett 


H.  G.  Eaton 
W.  F.  Bennett 


H.  W.  Mitchell 


C.  E.  Bordwell 
W.  F.  Bennett 


H.  W.  Mitchell 


List  of  Members 

(Revised  to  October  i,  1916.) 

Corresponding  Members. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Clay  -  -  -  - 

Dr.  George  M.  Gould  -  -  -  - 

Dr.  George  Bruce  Halsted  -  -  - 

W.  L.  MacGowan  -  -  -  . 

F.  L.  Peiper  -  -  -  -  - 

J.  J.   Quinn  .  _  -  .  - 

A.  E.  Ricksecker  -  -  -  - 

B.  G.  Smith 


New  Haven,  Conn. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Greeley,  Col. 

Quincy,  Fla. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


Fellows. 


I 


M.  V.  Ball 

A.  J.  Hazeltine 


F.  H.  Langworthy 
Edward  Lindsey 


A.  Grace  Pethram 
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Members. 


Adams,  R.  T. 
Adams,  Robert — N. 
Allen,  E.  E. 
Arnold,  E.  A. — S. 
Ball,  M.  V. 
Ball,  Sylvia—N. 
Bartholomew,  W.  I.— 'N. 
Beaty,  Alice — N. 
Beaty,  Mrs.  D.  W.— N. 
Bemis,  J.  M.— N. 
Bennett,  W.  F.— S. 
Berger,  J.  H.— N. 
Beshlin,  E.  H.— S. 
Blackman,  S.  D. 
Bordwell,  C.  E.— S. 
Burkhart,  L.  H— N. 
Burkhart,  William— N. 
Campbell,  J.  W.— S. 
Campbell,  Leroy  B. 
Campbell,  Robert— N. 
Chase,  Charles — N. 
Clark,  W.  S.— S. 
demons,  Ellen  M. — N. 
Clough,  L.  S. — S. 
Colvin,  G.   E. — S. 
Conarro,  C.  T.— N. 
Craft,  Mrs.  Geo. — N. 
Crary,  C.  J. 
Crary,  Mrs.  C.  J. — N. 
Crary,  J. — N. 
Cramer,  Ruth — N. 
Danforth,  J.  T. 
Darling,    Mrs. — N. 
Durham,  J.  R.— S. 
DeFrees,  Mrs.  J.  H.— N. 
Eaton,  Fred  C. — S. 
Eaton,  H.  G. — S. 
Eldred,  Mrs.  A.  G.— N. 
Ensworth,  O.  W.— S. 
Gerould,  D.  L.— -S. 
Glassman,  A. — N. 
Hazeltine,  a.  J. 
Hazeltine,  H.  V.— S. 
Haines,  F.  G.— N. 
Haines,  Mrs.  F.  G.— N. 


Hertzel,  F.  E.— N. 
Hertzel,  Mrs.  F.  E.— N. 
Hinckley,  W.  D.— S. 
HoflF,  Franklin— N. 
HoflF,  I.  J.— N. 
HoflFman,  Mrs.  O.  F.— N. 
Homer,  C.  S.— S. 
Houghtling,   W.   H.— S. 
Hunter,  Marian — N. 
Jackson,  F.  B. — S. 
Jackson,   G.   H. — S. 
Jacobs,  H.  C— N. 
Jacobs,  Mrs.  H.  C— N. 
Jamieson,  L.  C. — S. 
Jamieson,  M.  W. 
Jamieson,  Mrs.  M.  W. — N. 
Jefferson,  J.  P. 
Johnson,  Edward — S. 
Johnson,  J.  A. — N. 
Keck,  H.  S. 
Kitchen,  J.  W.— N. 
Knapp,  C.  S. 
Kottcamp,  A.  F. — S. 
Lampe,  E.  H. 
Langdale,  Edith — N. 
Langworthy,  F.  H. 
Lindsey,  Edward 
Lindsey,  Mildred  C— N. 
Lindsey,  Mrs.  W.  M. — N. 
Lott,  Grace  P.— N. 
Lyons,    F.  J. — S. 
MacDonald,  E.  V.— S. 
MacGowan,  Janet — N. 
MacGowan,  W.  Leroy 
Mackay,  Robert — S. 
Mc Alpine,  V.  H. 
Meacham,  H.  B. — S. 
Messner,  W.  F. — S. 
Metzger,  Mrs.  C.  E.—N. 
Miller,  J.  Waldron— N. 
Mitchell,  H.  W. 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  H.  W.— N. 
Morrison,  Frank — S. 
Mumford,  A.  W.— S. 
O'Dell.  Mrs.  George— N. 
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Pethram.  A.  Grace— N. 
RonsTsoN.  W.  M. 
Rockwell,  Anna— N. 
Rcist.  H.  N.— N. 
Rhodabcrger,  O.  E.— N. 
Rogers.  B.  W— N. 
Rogers,  Carl — N. 
Rice.  Mrs.  W.  E.— N. 
Rodriguez,  Alexander — N. 
Schimmelfeng,  C. — S. 
Schellhammer.  Mrs.  A.  L. — N. 
Schoficld,  Miss  ElUe— N. 
Siggins.  John,  Jr. — S. 
Siggins.  Mabel— N. 
Simmons,  Eleda  M. — N. 
Snx,  N.  C. 
Smith.  Dorothy — N. 
Smith,  Eva  J.— N. 
Smith,  Jay  L. — S. 
Smith,  Laura  M. — N. 
SMrrH.  Levi 


Smith,  Marian  B.^N. 
Smiley,  E.  W.— S. 
Snyder,   Laura  K. — S. 
SONNI,  J.  M. 
Stone,  Mrs.  C.  W.— N. 
Stone,  Mra.  R.  W.— N. 
Talbott,  W.  A.— S. 
Tibbitts,  S.   D.— S. 
Valentine,  Miss  Belle— N. 
Walker.  Henry  O.— N. 
Waters,  Mrs.  M.— N. 
West,  J.  H. 
Weston,  Paul  G. 
Weiss,  Mary  C— N. 
Wetmore,  E.  D. 
Wheelock,  D.  F.  A.— N. 
White,  Addison — S. 
White,  Norris  A.— S. 
Whitney,  W.  M.— N. 
Winger,  Robert  H.— N. 
Young,  Charlotte  G. — N. 


The  letter  after  the  member's  name  indicates  to  which  Section  the 
member  belongs;  the  names  of  members  of  both  sections  are  in  small 
capitals. 


Necrology. 


Mrs.  J.  P.  JeflFerson 

W.  W.  Davis 

Hon.  W.  M.  Lindsey 


Sept.  9,   1914 

Dec.  31,   1914 

May  5,  IQIS 
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Minutes  of  the  Council 

April  5th,  1913. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  at  2  p.  m.  The  following  bills  were  approved  for  payment 
from  the  general  fund:  John  T.  Newell,  June  29,  '12,  cards,  $1.00; 
John  T.  Newell,  Sept.  30,  1912,  100  postals,  $2.00;  John  T.  Newell,  Dec. 
31,  1912,  100  cards,  $1.50. 

The  bill  of  John  T.  Newell  for  printing  Vol.  i,  Part  Four  of  the 
Transactions,  $117.80,  was  presented  and  approved  for  payment  from 
the  publication  fund. 

The  Committee  on  Publications  reported  the  printing  and  partial 
distribution  of  Vol.  i.  Part  Four  of  the  Transactions. 

The  Library  Committee  recommended  the  binding  of  a  number 
of  the  Exchanges.  The  Committee  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary 
was  authorized  to  proceed  to  have  bound  such  of  the  Exchanges  as  in 
their  discretion  they  see  fit,  not  to  exceed  20  volumes,  whenever  funds 
in  the  book  fund  become  available. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  call  upon  the  Lecture  Committee 
for  a  report. 

The  date  for  the  annual  meeting  was  fixed  as  Monday,  May  26th, 
at  the  High  School  building.  There  was  some  discussion  as  to  pro- 
gram in  addition  to  the  President's  address,  final  action  on  the  pro- 
gram being  deferred  till  the  next  meeting.  In  connection  with  the 
change  of  date  of  the  Annual  meeting  to  May  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  ask  the  Sections  to  consider  making  their  annual  meetings  come  in 
April  in  future  instead  of  May  to  avoid  three  May  meetings  and  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  present  the  matter  to  the  respective 
sections. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned.  There  were  present:  Weston, 
Bennett,  Leroy  MacGowan,  Langworthy,  Adams,  and  Lindsey. 

Edward  Lindsey,  Secretary. 

May  3,  1913. 

Regular  Council  meeting  held  at  office  of  the  Secretary  at  2  p.  m. 
Present:     Adams,  Blackman,  Beshlin,  Langworthy  and  Lindsey. 

The  bill  of  John  T.  Newell  for  500  letterheads  and  100  cards  was 
approved  for  payment  from  the  general  fund.  After  some  discussion 
the  matter  of  program  for  the  annual  meeting  in  addition  to  the 
President's  address  was  left  with  the  Secretary  with  power  to  act  and 
notify  the  same  to  the  members. 

The  Secretary  reported  to  have  received  from  M.  Charles  Janet 
through  the  Smithsonian  Institution  several  pamphlets  of  which  he 
is  the  author.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted:  Resolved, 
That  the  thanks  of  the  Academy  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  to 
M.  Charles  Janet  for  the  pamphlets  sent  to  the  Academy  by  him. 
Adjourned. 

Edward  Lindsey,  Secretary. 

May  26,  1913. 
Regular  meeting  of  the  Council  before  the  Annual  meeting.  Dr. 
Weston  in  the  chair.  The  following  officers  were  elected :  President, 
R.  T.  Adams;  Secretary,  Edward  Lindsey.  Board  of  Directors,  R.  T. 
Adams,  F.  H.  Langworthy,  A.  J.  Hazeltine,  H.  G.  Eaton,  Edward 
Lindsey.    The  Council  then  adjourned. 

Edward  Lindsey,  Secretary. 
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May  26,   1913. 
The  Botrd  of  Directors  met  ind  elected  A.  J.  Hazeltine  Treaiurer 
of  the  Academy  for  the  ensuing  year. 

EowAKD  LiNDStY,  Secretary. 

June  7.  1913* 

Regular  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Academy  at  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  at  2  p.  m.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved.  Bills  were  approved  for  payment  as  follows :  Edward 
Lindsey,  postage,  $6.65;  John  T.  Newell,  printing,  $175;  Reynolds 
Co.,  letter  file,  $1.65. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Zwodncy  of  Friedcnthall, 
Silesia,  Austria,  applying  for  selection  as  corresponding  member  of 
the  Academy.  Moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  Dr.  Zwodney  be 
placed  on  the  waiting  list  and  that  the  Secretary  notify  him  of  this 
action. 

The  Secretary  also  reported  the  gift  of  certain  pamphlets  by  the 
author.  Dr.  Charles  Janet,  and  was  instructed  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  the  same  with  the  thanks  of  the  Academy. 

The  President  appointed  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year  as 
follows:  Publications:  Lindsey,  Chairman:  Robertson,  Weston; 
Library:  Robertson,  Chairman;  Lindsey,  MacGowan,  W.  L.;  Lectures: 
Knapp,  Chairman;  Leroy  MacGowan,  Blackman. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Edward  Lindsey,  Secretary. 

Sept.  6,  1913. 
Regular  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Academy  at  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  at  2  p.  m.  Present:  Adams,  Blackman,  Eaton,  Lang- 
worthy,  Lindsey  and  Leroy  MacGowan.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Final  distribution  of  Part  4  of  the 
Transactions  was  reported  by  the  Publication  Committee.  Discussion 
of  the  program  for  the  Sections  for  the  ensuing  year  was  had  and 
the  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Edward  Lindsey,  Secretary. 

Nov.  I,  1913. 

Regular  meeting  of  the  Council  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 
Present:  Adams,  Bennett,  Blackman,  Eaton,  Knapp,  Langworthy, 
Lindsey,  MacGowan  and  Mitchell. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Bennett  that  an  assessment  of  $15  be  levied  upon 
each  Section  for  the  general  fund.     Seconded  and  carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Lindsey  that  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  transfer  $23.94  from  the  general  fund  to  the  library  fund  to 
make  up  the  overdraft  on  the  latter  fund.     Seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Lindsey  reported  for  the  publication  committee  that  the 
papers  for  two  preceding  seasons  had  not  yet  all  been  deposited  but 
that  another  copy  of  pamphlet  could  probably  be  printed  during  the 
winter.  Moved  by  Mr.  Knapp  that  the  publication  committee  be 
authorized  to  settle  the  contents  of  Vol.  II,  Part  One  of  the  Trans- 
actions when  the  material  can  be  collected  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  same.     Seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Lindsey  also  reported  for  the  library  committee  that  a  selec- 
tion of  the  exchange  pamphlets  had  been  sent  to  the  binder  but  the 
binding  had  not  yet  been  completed. 
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Mr.  Knapp  reported  for  the  lecture  committee  that  some  negotia- 
tions for  exchange  lectures  in  other  towns  of  the  county  were  under 
way  but  nothing  was  as  yet  definitely  settled  in  regard  to  them. 

Edward  Lindsey,  Secretary. 

March  7,  1914. 
No  meeting  was  held. 

April  4,  1914. 
Regular  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Ed- 
ward Lindsey.  The  minutes  of  the  November  meeting  were  read  and 
approved.  The  Secretary  reported  the  presentation  of  the  following 
papers  by  Prof.  B.  G.  Smith:  The  Embroyology  of  Crytobranchus 
Allegheniensis;  The  Life,  History  and  Habits  of  Crytobranchus 
Allegheniensis;  The  Spawning  Habits  of  Chrosomus  Erythrogaster 
Rofinesque;  The  Nests  and  Larvae  of  Necturus;  The  Structure  of  the 
Spermatophores  of  Amblystoma  Punctatum;  The  Breeding  Habits  of 
Amblystoma  Punctatum  Linn;  Volox  for  Laboratory  Use;  Notes  on 
the  Natural  History  of  Ambystoma  Jeffersonianum,  A.  Punctatum  and 
A.  Triginum;  An  Adult  Diemyctytus  Viridescens  with  Bifurcated 
Tail;  A  Case  of  Defensive  Self-Mutilation  in  Cryptobranchus.  The 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  Academy  to 
Prof.  Smith.  A  general  discussion  of  the  feasibility  of  securing  some 
permanent  quarters  for  the  Academy  was  had.  On  motion  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Robertson  and  Dr.  Ball  was 
appointed  to  ascertain  if  the  third  floor  of  the  library  building  could 
be  leased  from  the  Masonic  lodge.    The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Edward  Lindsey,  Secretary. 

May  2,  1914. 
No  meeting  was  held. 

May  II,  1914. 
Regular  meeting  of  the  Council  before  the  Annual  meeting.    The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Dr.  H. 
W.  Mitchell;  Secretary,  Edward  Lindsey;  Directors,  Mitchell,  Lindsey, 
Adams,  Robertson  and  Langworthy.    Adjourned. 

F.  H.  Langworthy,  Sec'y  Pro.  Tem. 

Aug.  15,  1914. 

Meeting  of  the  Council  held  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  at  2  p.  m. 
Present:  Mitchell,  Weston,  Lindsey,  Langworthy,  Blackman  and 
Leroy  MacGowan. 

The  publication  committee  reported  that  Volume  II,  Part  One  of 
the  Transactions  was  in  press. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  committees  for  the  en- 
suing year:  Publication:  Lindsey,  Chairman;  Robertson,  Weston; 
Library:  Robertson,  Chairman;  Lindsey,  Langworthy;  Lectures: 
Knapp,  Chairman;  Leroy  MacGowan,  R.  T.  Adams. 

The  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Academy  from  October  i,  1910,  to  May  26,  1913.  presented  their 
report  endorsed  on  the  said  report  as  follows:  Aug.  15,  1914.  The 
foregoing  account  audited  and  found  correct.  W.  Leroy  MacGowan, 
Sidney  D.  Blackman,  Auditors.    On  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and 


carried  the  report  of  the  auditing  committee  wai  adopted  and  directed 
to  be  spread  on  the  minutes. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Academy  from  May  26,  1913,  to  June  1,  1914.  On  motion  the  Report 
was  received  and  referred  to  an  auditing  committee  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council.  The 
President  appointed  as  such  committee  Sidney  D.  Blackman  and 
Leroy  MacGowan. 

On  motion  W.  L.  MacGowan  of  Quincy,  Fla.,  was  elected  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Lindscy,  for  the  committee  appointed  to  see  what  if  any 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  leasing  the  third  floor  of  the  Struthers 
Library  building  from  the  Masonic  order,  reported  that  as  negotiations 
were  going  on  between  the  Masons  and  the  Trustees  in  regard  to  the 
lease  held  by  the  Masons,  nothing  could  be  done  at  present.  The 
committee  was  continued. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  28  volumes  bound  up  of  the 
exchanges  had  been  received  and  placed  in  the  library.  On  motion 
$34  was  transferred  from  the  general  fund  to  the  Library  fund.  On 
motion  the  bill  of  H.  J.  Schindler  for  binding  28  volumes  of  exchanges 
amounting  to  $3360  was  approved  for  payment  from  the  library  fund. 

On  motion  the  bill  of  John  T.  Newell  for  printing  100  member- 
ship cards  and  postal  notices  of  annual  meeting  was  approved  for 
payment  from  the  general  fund. 

On  motion  an  assessment  of  $15  for  the  general  fund  was  levied 
on  the  Natural  Science  Section  and  an  assessment  of  $20  for  the  same 
purpose  wasMevied  on  the  Social  Science  Section  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Adjourned. 

Edward  Lindsey,  Secretary. 

Sept.  5.  1915- 
Regular  meeting  of  the  Council  held  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
at  2  p.  m.     Present:  Ball,  Weston,  Adams,  Robertson  and  Lindscy. 
In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  President  pro 
tcm.     The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

There  was  a  general  discussion  in  connection  with  the  sectional 
committee  of  the  program  of  the  Natural  Science  Section  for  the 
ensuing  year.  It  was  decided  to  suggest  to  the  Section  that  a 
committee  on  Geology  and  one  on  Climatology  be  appointed,  such 
committees  to  foster  interest  in  the  local  aspects  of  these  subjects  and 
each  to  conduct  a  discussion  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Section 
during  the  year.    Adjourned. 

Edward  Lindsey,  Secretary.  • 

Oct  3,  1914. 

Regular  meeting  of  the  Council.  Present:  Adams,  Weston, 
Mitchell,  Langworthy,  Bennett,  MacGowan  and  Lindsey.  Minutes  of 
last  meeting  read  and  approved.  Programs  of  the  Sections  were  dis- 
cussed by  the  section  committees.    Adjourned. 

Edward  Lindsey,  Secretary. 

Nov.  7,  1914. 
Regular  meeting  of  the  Council.     Present:  Langworthy,  Adams, 
Mitchell,  Robertson,  Bennett,  Lindsey,  Ball,  Leroy  MacGowan.    The 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.    The  bill  of  John 
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T.  Newell,  $70.05,  for  printing  the  pamphlet  of  Proceedings  was  ap- 
proved for  payment.  The  Library  Committee  were  authorized  to  bind 
25  volumes  of  the  exchanges  whenever  funds  were  available. 

The  auditors  appointed  to  audit  the  Report  of  tlie  Treasurer  from 
May  26,  1913,  to  June  i,  1914,  W.  Leroy  MacGowan  and  Sidney  D. 
Blackman,  presented  their  report  which  was  accepted  and  directed  to 
be  spread  upon  the  minutes.  The  report  and  action  of  the  Auditors 
is  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  Treasurer,  Warren  Academy  of  Sciences. 
From  May  26,  1913,  to  June  i,  1914. 

The  Treasurer  hereby  submits  the  following  account  of  the 
finances  of  the  Academy. 

General  Fund. 

Dr. 
1913. 

May  26.     To  balance    V $57-9i 

Dec.  17.     To  assessment  Social  Science  Sec 15.00 


Cr. 


$72.91 
Voucher  No. 


1913. 

Aug.  4.     By  paid  J.  T.  Newell  bill  as  follows : 

June  29,  1912,  for  100  cards; 

Sept.  30,  1912,  for  100  postals; 

Dec.  31,  1912,  for  100  membership  cards i  $  4.50 

Dec.  17.     By  paid  The  Reynolds  Co.,  letter  file 2  1.65 

Dec.  17.     By  paid  J.  T.  Newell  as  follows: 

May  31,  1913,  for  83  postals; 

Apr.  30,  1913,  letter  heads  and  cards 3  5.25 

Dec.  17.     By  paid  Edw.  Lindsey,  postage 4  6.69 

Nov.  I.     By  transferred  to  Library  fund 23.94 

Balance  in  general  fund 30.88 

$72.91 
Library  Fund. 

Dr. 
1913. 
Nov.  I.    To  transferred  from  General  Fund $23.94 

Cr. 
May  26.     By  overdraft $23.94 

Publication  Fund. 

Dr. 

1913. 

May  26.    To  balance $21.30 

1914. 

Apr.  25.    To  received  Soc.  Sci.  Sec 50.00 

$71.30 


Cr. 

Voucher  No. 
1913. 
Sept  30.     By  paid  J.  T.   Newell  on  account  Vol.   1, 

Pt.  4   $50.00 

April.  25.     By  paid  J.  T.  Newell  bal,  vol.  I,  Pt  4....  17.80 

Balance   in   publication   fund 3.50 

$71-30 

Net  balance  in  bank $34.58 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  J.  Hazeltine,  Treasurer. 

Nov.  7,  1914,  the  undersigned  Auditors  having  examined  the  fore- 
going report  find  the  same  correct. 

W.  Leroy  MacGowan 
Sidney    D.    Blackman 

Auditors. 
Adjourped. 

EowAKD  LiNDSEY,  Secretary. 
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